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PREFACE. 


Evert  man  capable  of  reflecting  on  what  is  going  on 
around  bim^  must  have  some  desire  to  know  how  the  state 
of  things,  which  he  sees,  has  grown  up;  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  Bible  meets  this  natural  curiosity  with  the  most  im- 
pcvtant  information  to  which  his  thoughts  can  be  directed ; 
telling  him,  that  man  was  -created  innocent,  but  seduced 
into  disobedience. — ^That  from  this  one  source  has  proceed* 
ed  all  the  vice,  and  all  the  misery  under  which  the  wholt 
ereaiion  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  together  *,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  redeem  from  condemnation  such  as, 
seeking  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  walk  net  after 
thefleshf  but  after  the  Spirit ;  and  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Godf  receive  the  inestimable  and  elevated  title  of  chil- 
dren of  Qod :  and  if  children^  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  Ood^ 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  with  whom  they  shall  be 
glorified  f. 

Compared  with  the  value  of  thii^  information,  every' 
other  subject  of  enquiry  becomes  vain  and  insignificant 

*  Rom.  viii.  3S.  f  tbkL  ▼.  4. 14. 1S»^|7. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Indeed^  one  wlio  should  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  reception  this  knowledge  generally 
meets  with^  would  assuredly  expect^  that  whoever  heard 
these  things,  and  believed  them,  would  be  so  absorbed  and 
elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  them^  that  he  could  not 
descend  again  to  any  other  subject  of  thought,  unless  it 
was  to  help  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  what  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit  might  require  of  him ;  or  to  assist 
some  fellow-creature  in  finding  that  light,  whose  salutary 
rays  were  cheering  and  enlivening  his  own  path.  And 
these  consideralions  would  carry  him  on  from  this  great 
view  of  the  general  history  of  man,  to  desire  such  know-> 
ledge  of  the  particular  history  of  the  country  in  which  be 
dwells,  as  may  prevent  his  being  ignorant  of  any  peculiar 
debt  of  gratitude  for  special  instances  of  mercy  shewn 
towards  it,  and  enjoyed  immediately,  or  in  their  conse- 
quences, by  himself.  He  would  be  farther  induced  to  make 
such  enquiries  from  perceiving,  that  he  had  duties,  as  a 
member  of  the  society  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
place  him ;  which,  duties  he  could  not  properly  fulfil, 
without  knowing  to  what  laws  that  society  would  justly 
require  his  submission  ;*— what  rights  he  was  bound  to 
Qssist  that  society,  by  all  lawful  means,  in  preserving  :— 
and,  more  particularly,  whether  the  Church  established  in 
his  country  foi  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  was  well 
^tted  for  the  promotion  of  those  great  ends; — in  what 
respect  it  might  need  his  prayers,  or  require  his  help  to- 
wards its  improvement; — ^how  far,  and  in  what  way,  he 
could,  promote  its  useful,  influence. 

The  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  when  they  instruct  us  to 
pray,  "OLord  arise,,  help,  us  and  deliver  us»"  have  bidden 
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u'8  ftt  (he  same  time  to  say,  ''  O  Lord  we  ha?e  heard  with 
our  eaiSy  and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  the  noble 
works  that  thou  didst  in  thdr  days,  and  in  the  old  time  be^ 
fore  them."  From  this  combination  they  seem  to  have 
expected,  or  at  least  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  wished 
to  teach,  that  English  fathers  should  tell  their  children 
what  great  things  God  hath  ever  continued  to  do  for  his 
Churchy  and  what  peculiar  blessings  he  hath  showered  on 
this  our  country. 

If  this  duty  be  neglected,  people  may  yet  be  found 
willmg  to  obey  the  occasional  calls  of  their  Sovereign,  by 
observing  national  fasts  and  thanksgivings;  because. they 
are  not  disposed  to  dpny  that  obedience  is  due  to  the  King, 
and  honour  to  God.  But  is  it  likely,  or  possible,  that  when 
thus  summoned,  they  should  plead  before  God  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  fervour,  as  if  they  had  in  mind  how 
toner  events  had  been  <vdered  by  Him  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fathers ;  and  that  He  might  therefore,  without  pre-» 
sumption,  be  expected  to  let  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
again  draw  forth  some  special  interference  to  complete 
those  works  of  mercy  i 

But  though  individuals,  like  the  Samaritan  leper,  have 
turned  fibm  walking  with  the  unthankful  crowd,  to  give 
gbry  to  God,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  the  wonderful 
blessings  heaped  upon  this  country,  writers  of  English 
history  have  not  taught  their  generation  to  consider  what 
was  done  in  the  old  time  before  them,  as  theefiect  of  God's 
mercy.  Some  historians  have  been  unhappily  iiotbrioua 
far  their  hostility  to  Religion ;  or  for  an  ungrateful  and 
perveise  blindness  to  the  merits  of  the  form  of  govern[tnent 
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under  which  erenU  have  been  made  to  place  ua.  "SeaAy 
all  have  only  difieied  from  heathen  hittoriana  by  occasional 
ncprenions  of  respect  tot  Christianity.  Whilst  they  have 
confessed  God  with  their  lips,  they  have  spoken  of  eveatst 
W  if  He  hod  no  share  and  no  object  in  their  arrangement ; 
as  if  He  took  no  part  in  the  disposal  of  the  world,  uoleM 
when  He  is  seen  intemipting  the  order  of  nature  1^  mira- 
fiulous  interference. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  how  different 
this  is  from  the  language  of  Him  who  knew  the  Father, 
and  spak^  of  Him  as  always  producing,  by  the  exertion  of 
His  will,  what  we  term  the  dally  course  of  nature ;  saying* 
f  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise-  on  the  ^vil,  and  on  the  good, 
and  seudeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust-" 

If  the  w<^dly  historian  be  a  lover  of  the  moral  virtue^ 

he  will  too  certainly  be  found  to  make  the  general  teitoi 

of  his  observations  lead  to  the  subverting  of  the  proper 

Order  of  the  two  great  commandments.    Patriotism  and 

benevolence  tovraids  man  always  stand,  with  him,  before 

devotion  to  God  and  zeal  for  His  service.     But,  in  general, 

the  historian  does  not  even  pretend  to  such  an  inflexible 

aSectioD,  even  for  morality,  as  to  preclude  him  from  pre- 

fening  able  pdicy  and  successfol  ambition,  particularly  if. 

the  latter  be  exercised  at  the  expense  of  foreign  nations, 

'   '         itpulous  integrity.    As  for  humble  self-denial,  of 

,  v^ich  afraid  of  giving  power  to  worldly  temp< 

«ays  for  permission  to  devote  more  tranquil  and 

,  leisure  to  preparation  tor  ajq>eBring  before  God* 

never  spoken  of  in  history  but  with  pity  or  coo-r 

rhe  ordinary  writer  of  history  calh  tke  proiKJ 
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happy  :  yea,  they  that  work  wickedness^  if  their  purposes 
were  carrfed  on  boldly  and  skilfully^  are  set  up  on  high  for 
idmiration  *.  The  effect  of  such  unscriptural  views  of 
Biea's  conduct,  and  of  events,  is,  too  frequently,  to  make 
the  student  rise  from  a  course  of  historical  reading,  im^^ 
pressed  with  the  notion  that  religion  is  merely  theoretical  t 
what  wise  men  will  not,  and  consciience  need  not  upbraid 
him  for  neglecting  in  practice,  provided  his  inattention  to 
its  dictates  be  influenced  by  what  he  thinks  gdod  policy i 
and  does  not  extend  to  what  he  calls  gross  offences. 

That  acute,  and  certainly  not  over-fastidious  observer 
of  human  life,  Dr.  Paley,  has  made  remaiks  of  the  sam^ 
kind,  on  the  evident  tendency  of  such  opinions  as  ar^ 
tead  ia  the  ordinary  course  of  historical  studies,  and  heard 
in  ordinary  worldly  society,  to  communicate  a  corrupting 
tad  indelible  taint  to  the  sentiments  of  youth. 

J 

*'  The  general  course  of  education,''  he  observes,  **  is 
much  against  religious  seriousness,  even  without  thosd 
who  conduct  education  foreseeing  or  intending  any  such 
eflfect*  Many  of  us  are  brought  up  with  this  world  set 
before  us,  and  nothing  else.  Whatever  promotes  thi< 
world's  prosperity  is  praised ;  whatever  hurts  and  obstructs 
and  prejudices  this  world's  pro^rity  is  blamed ;  and  there 
all  praise  and  censure  end. 

*^  We  see  mankind  abput  ua  in  motion  and  action,  but 
all  these  motions  and  actions  directed  to  worldly  objects* 
We  hear  their  conversation,  but  it  is  tjl  the  same  way.    .  > 
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**  And  this  is  what  we  see  and  hear  fix>m  the  first.  The 
views  which  are  continually  placed  before  our  eyes  regani 
^his,  life  alone,  and  its  interests.  Can  it  then  be.  wondered 
at^  that  an  early  worldly-mindedness  is  bred  in  our  heartsii 
90  strong  as  to  shut  out  heavenly-mindedness  entirely  ? 
In  the  contest  which  is  always  carrying  on  between  this 
world  and  the  next,  it  is  no  difificult  thing  to  see  what 
advantages  thisf  world  has.  One  of  the  greatest  of  theSd 
advantages  is,  that  it  pre-occupies  the  mind ;  it  gets  the 
first  hold  and  the  first  possession.  Childhood  and  youth, 
left  to  themselves,  are  necessarily  guided  by  the  senses ;  and 
the  senses  are  all  on  the  side  of  this  world.  Meditation 
brings  us  to  look  towards  a  future  life ;  but  then  medita-r 
tion  comes  afterwards.  It  only  comes  when  the  mind  is 
aheady  filled,  and  engaged,  and  occupied,  nay,  oftai 
crowded  and  surcharged  with  worldly  ideas*  It  is  not 
only  therefore  fair  and  right,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  to  Religion  all  the  advantages  we  can  give  it  by 
dint  of  education ;  for  all  that  can  be  done  is  too  little 
to  set  Religion  upon  an  equality  with  its  rival ;  which 
rival  is  the  world,  A  creature,  which  is  to  pass  a  small 
portion  of  i&  existence  in  one  state^  and  that  state  pie« 
paratory  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  its  atten- 
tion constantly  fixed  upon  its  ulterior  and  permanent 
destination  *." 

This  statement  is  as  strikbgly  just  as  it  is  dispassionate. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  impedhnents  to  a  thorough 
devotedness  to  God  will  never  cease  to  occur  and  to 
opecate*  till  the  prayer  be  folly  heard  and  granted*  whick 

*  Fdey'f  Scrinon^  Sens.  I.  pp.  7,  8.  Ed.  4. 
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Mks  that  God's  kingdom  may  came  and  be  eslabliAed  ; 
and  that  Hi$  will  may  be  done  on  earth  a$  it  is  in  keavmt. 
Yet  the  iveakeat  endeaTOurs  may,  by  God's  blessing,  de* 
stioy  much  of  the  pemicioos  inflaence  of  eyils  which  man 
cannot  femove.  Under  this  conTictioDi  and  from  a  most 
anxious  wish  to  do  something  towards  rescuing  unsus* 
pickms  youth  from  the  snares  laid  in  their  way  by  such 
as  caU  evii  good  and  good  evil,  that  pvt  darkness  for 
tight  and  light  for  darkness^  the  writer  has  been  induced 
to  resolve  on  ofieringhis  countrymen  a  History  of  England^ 
in  which  all  praise  and  censure  will  not  be  found  to  be  dis* 
tiibnted  solely  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  actions  t^ 
promote  or  obstruct  worldly  prosperity. 

Bi8h<^  Butler  has  observed,  that  "  Scripture  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one  single  view,  as  God's 
wodd ;  by  which  it  appears  essentially  distinguished  from 
all  other  bodes,  except  such  as  are  copied  from  it  *•"  Such 
an  imitation  of  the  tone  of  the  sacred  penmen,  the  author 
trusts  he  cannot  be  wrong  in  proposing  to  himself,  as  the 
rule  whereby  to  regidate  his  ofmiiens  of  events  and  of  pub^ 
lie  characters.  He  will  endeavour,  in  forming  his  estimate 
of  either,  to  think  how  they,  who  constantly  regarded  the 
worid  as  Oed's  ivorld,  would  have  spoken  of  what  il  be- 
comes his  duty  to  notice. 

But  though  the  writer  may  perceive  what  ought  to  be 
his  olject,  and  his  manner  oi  speaking,  the  defects  of  his 
predecessors  are  an  awful  warning  to  him  to  take  heed 
himself,  that  the  efiect  of  the  subjects  which  must  engage 

•  Butler's.  Analogyi  Fart  IT.  chap.  vH. 


bis  attention,  be  not  to  overchatge  his  heart  likewise  ^Uk 
the  Cares  of  this  Itfe*  It  may  now  seem  to  him  quite  as 
much  a  proof  of  a  little  as  of  a  corrupt  mind  to  be  incap* 
pable  of  perceiviiig,  that  all  which  can  be  gained  or  lost 
of  earthly  treasures,  of  power  or  fame,  is  lighter  than  dost 
in  the  balance,^  when  compared  with  the  hopes  x)f  that 
glory  in  which  they,  who  serve  God  faidifully,  shall  reigi^ 
for  ever  and  ever  when  this  earth  and  heaven  are  fM 
Uway,  But  yet  he  reads,  and  believes,  that  instead  of  its 
b^g  an  easy  thing  to  keep  this  infinite  dispropoitioit 
between  the  objects  of  a  day  and  of  eternity  efiectuall; 
present  to  the  mind,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  must  be  giuerii 
and  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  must  be  enlightened^ 
that  man  may  be  made  capable  of  knowing;ii;Aa^  is  the 
hope  of  his  calling y  and  what  ,th6  riches. of  the  gbry  of 
his  inheritance^  For  these  Uessings,  therefore,  he  wiH 
i£eel  it  his  urgent  duty  to  sedc ;  lest,  whilst  labouring  to 
please  his  neighbour  for  his  good,  to  education,  bis  heart 
should  become  so  estr^mged  bywcurldly  objects  from  cOm^f 
munion  with  its  Maker,  as  tp.wish  to  hide  itself  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lgrd  Oodf  when  he  shall  say,  Wkerf 
grtthou? 

Oft  the  other  hand,  in  the  performance  of  his  iadi» 
though  it  be  undeniably  the  duty.of  ev^y  Christiax^  writer^ 
as  it  was  that  of  the  sacred  penmen,  to  speak  of  facts  with 
a  fixed  impression  of  the  power  and  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  from 
His  throne  beholding  all  the  dwellers  up<A  earth,  the  un« 
m^ired  historian,  instead  of  the.  certainty  with  which  the 
purposes  and  the  judgments  of  God  are  declared  in  Holy 
Writ,  can  only  offer  humble,  and  frequently  erroneous  con- 


jectares  as  to  the  lesson  which  it  was  intended  inankind 
should  rec^fe  from  God's  suffering  that  to  happen  which 
we  see,  in  any  cafe.  He  has  permitted. 

Perhaps,  too,  of  all  the  works  which  Ood  hath  wrought 
during  certain  periods  of  history,  the  most  glorious  in  the 
right  of  heaven  may  hare  been  precisely  those  which  ehide 
the  research  of  the  historian.  For  the  domestic  yirtues^ 
and  the  affectionate  yet  humble  love  of  God,  which  His 
grace  has  formed,  and  His  blessing  matured,  are  hidden 
from  the  public  eye. 

Men  may  have  lived,  willii^ly  submitting  to  insult  and 
of^Nression  that  they  might  literally  comply  with  all  their  Sa* 
nour's  words ;  but  unless  they  have  been  religious  martyrs 
idiose  firmness  under  the  fear,  ot  even  in  the  midst  of  tor*^ 
tares,  made  their  courage  too  manifest  to  be  disputed,  it  wilt 
invariably  be  found  that  their  diaracter  has  been  mistaken^ 
and  if  noticed  at  all  is  held  up  to  scorn*  He  who  having  done 
ioelly  and  suffered  for  ity  takefh  that  patiently^  must  h^v« 
had  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  out  abundantly  upon  him^ 
to  make  him  thus  victorious  Over  temptation.  But  thou^ 
this  be  acceptable  with  God^,  historians  in  genered  have 
felt  no  admiration  for  such  c^iaracters ;  and  therefore,  whers 
they  have  spoken  of  them^  they  have  in  contempt,  or  iit 
ignorance  of  their  exalted  motives,  confounded  their  com 
duct  with  the  effects  of  cowardice,  of  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  mercenary  wretch,  who  bears  the  injustice  and  the 
contumelies  of  his  ^superiors  in  the  hope  of  Still  making 
profit  out  of  those  who  despise  bim«    Det<ulS|  whicb»  if 
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impartially  given,  the  writer  might  hitve  rejoioed  over,  as 
endence  of  the  trimnphs  of  atedfiist  faith,  are  thus  pre« 
yented  from  affording  him  that  encooragii^  theme, 

Ihe  reiuier  is  reminded  of  these  impediments  to   an 
historian's  doing  iuU  justice  to  what  is  exceDent»  not  mcsely 
as  some  apology  for  what  may  he  defectiye  in  the  anthor'a 
wotk,  hat  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  form  too  melan-* 
cfaoly  a  view  of  the  state  in  which  God  leaves  a  pec^le  who 
profess  to  serve  Him.  With  the  same  view,  it  should  be  je^ 
membered  that  if  two  persons  arrive  at  jnanhood  with  eqqal 
abflitite  and  attainments,  and  the  one  follows  the  g^ttering^ 
prises  of  ambition,  whilst  the  other  res^pns  himself  to 
nursing  an  infirm  parent,  or  training  up  a  hoosdiold,  or  a 
village,.in  the  service  of  God;  the  first,  in  his  efforts  to 
rise  in  the  worid  will  polish  and  enrich  every  fiiculty  calcn^ 
lated  to  dazzle  beholders,  (ur  may  be  drawn  on  to  crimes^ 
which  fill  the  page  of  Jiistmy ;  whilst  the  seomd  may  grow 
in  true  wisdom  and  in  grace  as  he  increases  in  years,  bat 
liistory  knows  and  says  nothing  of  him.    Hence,  when  the 
reader  can  discover  but  one  character  in  the  history  of  an 
age,  on  whom  his  eye  may  rest  with  any  satisfaction,  he 
■lay  yet  not  unreasonably  hope,  that  could  the  extent  of 
God?s  mercy  in  saving  from  sin  be  laid  open  before  him,  as 
itwas  to  the  prophet,  he  too  would  know  that  even  then 
also  God  had  seven  thousand  servants  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  seducing  Baal  of  their  day.   ThisreflectioD 
need  not  mislead  any  into  considering  good  and  bad  go« 
veinors  and  institutions  as  <«  a  level.    In  Ahah's  time 
they  who  had  kept  their  faith  were  rare,  though  not  so  few 
as  the  desponding  prophet  feared;  but  m  good  Josiah's 


ndgD  it  is  said,  aU  presehiin  Israel  were  made  to  terve, 
et^  to  serve  ike  Lord  (heir  Crod*. 

Bat  after  every  aUowance  for  the  omissions  and  misfs* 
presentations  in  historical  doduments,  with  respect  to  what^ 
is  tmly  excellent,  the  preponderance  of  gnih  in  the  nana*' 
tive  will  remain  awfully  prominent.  It  would  be  some\diat? 
less  so,  if  history  was  not  mainly  taken  up  with  describings 
the  conduct  of  the  rich  and  great.  Of  them  the  Lord  has 
told  us,  how  hardly  shall  such  enter  into  the  kingdom'of 
Godf. 


/» 


History,  from  beginning  to  end,  confirms  this  painful 
remaric.  How  happy  if  it  thereby  leads  its  rcsaders  to  dread 
ifches,  rather  than  seek  them ;  to  pity,  not  to  envy  thsi 
great ;  to  be  thankful  that  the  overpowering  temptations, 
which  make  their  being  saved  so  near  an  impossibility  j;,' 
descend  not  upon  all ;  instead  of  being  angry  and  indig-r 
aant,  when  they  read  that  the  kings,  and  the  mighty  6f 
the  earth,  have  given  themselves  up  to  work  all  iniquity 
i^th  greediness. 

•  •  • 

But  if  he  be  saddened  with  the  view  of  human  guilt,  the 
reader  may  find  abundant  consolation  by  gaining  still  inoiet 
advanced  viewsof  the  goodness  of  God.  For,  whilst  ibar 
world  is  undoubtedly  God*s  world,  when  contemplated  as 
^ch  it  cannot  but  be  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  univefsal 
rebellion  against  Him ;  and  yet  He  had  in  every  age  given; 
repeated  proofs  that  his  fatherly  love  is  not  quenched. 

•  2  Cbron.  zxxiv.  3S.  f  Mark  z.  2,  8.  X  Ibid,  x,  >7. 
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nations  who  cannot  comprehend  the  superior  value  of  our 
spiritual  blessings ;  and  He  has  exalted  the  influence  and 
the  powar  of  our  Island  till  it  extends  into  every  quarter 
of  the  world. 


God  grant  that  the  reader,  whilst  he  learns  haw  grtat 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us,  may  also  learn  to  lovt 
Him  as  a  Benefactor,  who  is  not,  like  man,  unable  to  ex- 
tend his  regards  at  once  to  great  things  and  small,  but 
looks  upon  the  humblest  of  his  creatures  with  as  unceasing 
attention  as  He  watcheth  over  an  empire ;  and  is  as  ready 
to  save  the  most  despised  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him,  as  to  establish  kingdoms,  and  add  unto  them  excel- 
lent  Majesty, 
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BRITAIN  PREVIOUS   TO   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SAXON    HEPTARCHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory* 

£ngi.ani>9  Wales^  and  Scotland  form  together  one 
island^  called  Great  Britain.  With  these  Ireland  is 
intimately  connected ;  forming,  now^  part  of  the  same 
kingdom,  and  being  usually  comprehended  with  them 
under  the  appellation  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  highly  favoured  countries 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  goodly  he^ 
ritage  which  their  Creator  has  allotted  to  them.  For 
whilst  one  portion  of  the  earth,  called  the  torrid 
zone^  is  exposed  to  violent,  and  long  continued  heat, 
which  produces,  besides  many  other  inconveniences, 
harassing  clouds  of  insects  and  numbers  of  venomous 
reptiles  ;  and  two  other  divisions,  the  fri^d  zones, 
are  so  cold  that  bread  corn,  that  ^tafF  of  life,  cannot 
be  raised  within  their  limits;  the  British  Isles  are 
placed  in  'bne  of  those  divisions  which  bear  the  name 
of  temperate  zones.  The  liame  of  temperate  has 
been  given  to  these  portions  of  the  globe,  because, 
lying  between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  their  in- 
habitants suffer  neither  the  intense  cold  which  pre- 
vails on  one  side  of  them,  nor  the  excessive  heat 
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which  IS  felt  on  the  other ;  but  live  under  the  cli- 
mate most  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  hu- 
man frame^  and  to  its  preservation  in  a  healthy  state. 
To  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  the  temperate 
zone^  may  be  added  that  of  living  on  an  island.  For 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  tends  to  correct  and 
soften  the  seasons ;  making  the  summers  cooler, 
and  the  winters  warmer  than  in  those  countries  of 
the  continent,  whose  climate  our's  would  otherwise, 
being  in  the  same  latitude,  resemble.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this  to  be  thankful  for,  in.  the  insu^- 
lar  position  of  our  native  land.  For,  whilst  other 
countries  are  only  separated  from  their  enemies  in 
time  of  war  by  rivers,  which  may  be  crossed  in  a  few 
minutes;  or  by  mountains  which  must  have  some 
openings ;  the  sea  keeps  all  the  enemies  of  these 
islands  at  a  distance  in  war ;  whilst,  in  peace,  it  af- 
fords a  cheaper,  more  speedy,  ahd  more  universal 
means  of  access  to  other  nations,  than  the  most 
favourably  situated  continental  state  can  possibly 
enjoy. 

The  blessings  just  alluded  to,  are  obviously  such 
as  flow  from  the  free  bounty  of  God.  But  the  his- 
tory of  England  will  exhibit  many  still  more  valuable 
instances  of  His  tnercy.  We  shall  there  see  how 
much  has  been  done  by  the  counsels  of  wbe  and 
good  men,  under  God's  blessing,  to  make  the  people 
of  this  land  happy  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  happier  still  in  serving  Him  with  a  pure 
worship.  Human  pride  might  lead  us  to  ascribe  to 
human  prudence  the  merit  of  having  procured  for 
us  these  great  advantages,  in  so  eminent  a  degree ; 
instead  of  gratefully  reflecting,  that  every  wise  device 
must  have  been  suggested  by  Him  through  whom 
kings  rule,  and  nations  flourish/and  that  its  success- 
fill  execution  must  have  been  his  gift ;— but  history 
will  prove  the  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  of  giving 
to  man's  wisdom  the  praise  due  to  God.  History  will 
compel  us  to  see^  that  some  of  the  most  signal  and 
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permanent  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  have  been 
brought  about,  not  in  consequence  of  the  cunningly 
devised  councils  of  sages  and  politicians,  but  evi- 
dently and  undeniably  by  th6  disappointment  and 
failure  of  their  best  intended  'schemes.  For  Gop 
hath  not  unfrequently  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  c/tosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
wfiich  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are:  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence  *•  In 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  where  events 
might,  otherwise,  have  appeared  to  have  been  guided 
solely  by  the  will  of  man,  the  direct  influence  of  God 
was  rendered  manifest,  by  his  having  declared  long 
beforehand,  that  He  would  make  things  come  to  pass 
just  as  they  eventually  did.  But  the  renown  of  kings 
ortsonquerors,  the  vain  pomps  and  glories  of  the 
world,  have  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was 
not  in  consequence  of  any  natural  importance  be* 
longing  to  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  that  God  avowed 
his  purpose  of  exercising  a  marked  interference  in 
their  affairs ;  but|  because  He  had  chosen  them  to 
be  his  peculiar  people,  amongst  whom  he  would 
preserve  the  worsliip  of  his  holy  name,  and  because 
He  had  solemnly  announced  this  choice  to  their 
forefathers.  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee, 
said  Moses  to  the  Jews,  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth*  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,,  nor 
chuse  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any 
people f  (for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people)  but  be* 
cause  the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep 
the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath 
the  Lord  brought  you  out  u^h  a  mighty  hand.'  His 
choice,  and  the  avowal  of  his  choice,  were  reasons 

•  1  Cor.  5. 27. 
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for  declaring  that  he  would  speciairy  interfere  in 
their  affairs ;  and  the  proof  that  he  did  thus  inter- 
fere, whether  made  ^evident  by  something  obviously 
miraculous  in  the  manner  of  his  interference,  or  by 
its  being  the  fulfilment  of  some  prophecy,  was  in- 
tended to  promote  his  glory,  and  encourage  their 
obedience,  by  shewing  that  He  was  faithful  who 
promised.  To  this  conclusion  Moses  leads  them  in 
the  words  which  immediately  follow  those  last  quoted, 
KnoWy  therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  God,  He  is  God, 
the  faithful  God,  which  ieepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  thai  love  Him,  and  Jceep  His  command- 
ments.  As,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  political  import- 
ance, but  the  effect  of  certain  transactions  on  God's 
chosen  people,  which  occasioned  his  avowal  of  spe- 
cial interference  in  those  transactions,  and  its  pre- 
vious announcement ;  so  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  He  would  speak,  by  His  prophets,  of  the  migh- 
tier battles,  or  more  extensive  revolutions  which  have 
occurred  amongst  other  nations,  unless  they  were  to 
have  some  important  influence  on  the  wel&re  of  His 
church.  Such  was  to  be  the  effect  of  the  extension 
of  the  Roman  power ;  and  as  the  invasion  of  England 
hy  the  Romans  is  the  first  known  event  in  EngUsh 
history,  the  introduction  to  that  history  will  properly 
comprehend  an  enquiry  how  this  invasion  formed  a 
part  of  God's  known  purposes ;  and  with  what  mer- 
ciful intention  He  allowed  a  warlike  but  wicked  peo- 
ple, to  commence  and  succeed  in  their  unprovoked 
attacks  on  the  shores  of  our  native  land. 

^It  was  by  the  prophet  Daniel  that  God  had  de- 
clared that  mighty  kingdoms  should  spread  over  large 
portions  of  the  earth^,  befi)re  the  establishment  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  his  Son.  These  kingdoms  were 
the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Ro- 
man. The  dominion  which  each  of  these  na,tions  in 
its  turn  exercised  over  Palestine  and  E^ypt,  was  a 
part  of  the  intention  of  God,  discovered  long  before 
to  Noah,  when  he  foretold  the  superiority  to  which 
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the  children  of  Shem  and  Japheth  should  attain 
above  the  children  of  Ham.  For  the  two  first  of 
these  ruling  nations  were  descepdents  of  Shem,  and 
the  two  last  of  Japheth ;  whilst  Palestine  and  Egypt 
were  originally  peopled  and  possessed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham.  But  the  prophet  Daniel  had  a  more 
immediate  interest  in  the  fate  of  these  four  great 
kingdoms,  as  successively  having  in  their  apparent 
disposal  the  fate  of  Juda&a ;  and  becoming,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  obstinacy  and  bitterness,  persecu- 
tors of  the  faithful  servants  of  God. 

He  was  therefore  commissioned  to  console  those 
who  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would  deliver  them, 
by  announcing,  that,  irresistible  as  the  power  of  these 
successive  conquerors  might  appear  to  the  men  who 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  their  oppression.  Gob 
had  fixed  limits  to  the  authority  and  duration  of 
each^  And,  that  the  rise  of  the  fourth  kingdom, 
especially,  might  be  viewed  with  joy  instead  of  terror, 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  most  happy  consummation, 
Daniel  was  inspired  to  declare,  that,  before  its  close> 
the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed.  *The  prophet  again  con- 
firms the  assertion,  that  His  kingdom  should  not, 
like  those  which  had  prece4ed  it,  give  way,  in  its 
turn,  to  fresh  conquerors;  adding,  the  kingdom  shaU 
not  be  left  to  other  people ^  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shaU  stand 
for  ever.  But  the  elevation  of  the  fourth  great 
power,  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  only  to  be  an 
acceptable  signal  for  those  who  Carefully  observed 
the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  at  hand ;  it  was  to  be  a  mighty  instrument  for 
facilitating  the  conquests  of  Christ's  disciples,  over 
territories  which  had  been  long  subject  to  Satan. 
As  a  means  of  efiecting  the  above  important  pur- 
pose, God  had  given  to  the  Romans  qualities  and 
habits  admirably  adapted  to  make  them  both  inde- 
&tigable  and  successfiil,  in  extending  their  empire ; 
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whilst  many  circumstances,  which  naturally  accom- 
panied the  establishment  of  their  power  over  the 
nations  they  had  subdued,  became  predisposing 
causes,  rendering  it  easier  to  teach  and  fix  the 
Christian  faith  in  those  coiintries  than  it  would, 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  Roman  people  were  brave,  and  their  leaders 
ambitious.     They  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  pa-*^^ 
triotism,  without  feeling  any  general  benevolence; 
the  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  being  very  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  former,  whilst  the 
ferocity  of  their  favourite  amusements  effectually 
destroyed  all  tendency  to  the  latter.    They  had 
sufficient  love  of  justice  to  obtain  such  a  reputation 
for  it  as  made  those  who  were  liable  to  the  capri- 
cious violence  of  a  barbarous  despot  rejoice  in  seeing 
their  armies  advance ;  but  not  sufficient  to  withhold 
them  from  attempting  any  conquest  for  want  of  a 
fair  pretext  for  war.     The  necessity  of  popular 
approbation  made  their  government  anxious  to  sup* 
port  its  expenses  by  the  firuits  of  invasion,  rather 
than  by  levying  any  regular  tribute  on  its  own  Citi- 
zens ;  and  the  same  necessity  made  those  who  had 
influence  fear  to  place  authority  in  any  but  able 
hands.     Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
God  permitted  the  Roman  character  to  be  formed  ; 
and  they  were  enough  to  make  them  at  once  a  rest- 
less and  a  victorious  pepple.    But,  as  their  form  of 
government  gave  no  ambitious  man  the  elevation 
which  it  encouragtsd  him  to  aspire  to,  till  he  had 
struggled  in  popular  assemblies  for  eminence  above 
numerous  rivals;   and  as  all  considerable  military 
command,  as  well  as  civil  authority,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  first  winning  the  applause  of  the  people ; 
they  who  aimed  at  such  distinctions,  as  powerful 
minds  have  generally  been  too  greedy  in  pursuing, 
were  obliged  to  sustain  an  arduous  intellectual  con- 
test in  the  city,  as  well  as  to  show  themselves  bold, 
and  hardy,  and  prudent,  in  the  field.    Hence,  while 
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many  received  a  large  share  of  political  instruction 
from  the  mere  habit  x)f  watchfully  observing  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  competitors  for  their 
approbation,  and  these  were  constantly  striving  to 
increase  their  own  mental  resources  by  every  means 
within  their  reach,  that  they  might  be  peen  to  be 
pre-eminent  in  argument  or  eloquence,  ^and  were 
studying  the  mind  of  man,  that  they  might  leara 
how  to  lead  and  controul  him,   the  whole  nation 
rose  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  far  above  the  sur- 
rounding people.    Their  wisdom  bore,  indeed,  no 
marks  of  a  heavenly  origin ;  for  it  was  neither  pure, 
nor  peaceable^  nor  gentle^  nor  abounding  in  mercy • 
But  it  was  such  wisdom  as  the  children  of  this 
world  might  be  expected  to  value  and  excel  in; 
teaching  men  to  follow  their  owii  ends  with  peculiar 
dexterity;  adding  to  the  power  of  the  ambitious^ 
and  to  the  luxuries  of  the  indolent ;   storing  the 
mind  with  precepts  and  subtle  devices  for  use  in  the 
toil  after  advancement ;  and  adding  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  to  the  coarser  gratifications  of  a  savage. 
If  the   advantages  which  their  wisdom  procured 
were  thus  worldly,  they  were  but  so  much  the  better 
suited  to  the  comprehension,  and  adapted  to  excite 
the  desires,  of  the  people  who  submitted  to   the 
Roman  arms.     And,  as  the  barbarian,  who  felt  his 
conquerors'  superiority,  was  permitted,  by  the  laws 
of  Rome,  to  aspire  to  becoming  their  rival  in.  ho- 
nourable, but  peaceful,  contests,  he  eagerly  sought 
after  the  attainments  which  constituted,  at  once,  so 
visible  and  so  desirable  a.  part  of  their  superiority ; 
whilst  they  were  freely  communicated  to  him  by  the 
victors,  as  likely  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  his  alle-* 
giance,  by  amalgamating  his  thoughts  and  pursuits 
with   their  own.     Thus  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization  rapidly  followed  the  course  of  the  Ro- 
man arms;  and,  as  the  indulgence  of  curiosity,. and 
a  tendency  to  search  into  the  mysterious  hopes  i^nd 
fears  of  another  life^  have  always  occupied  a  promi- 
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nent  place  amongst  the  pleasures  of  bnaginatipn,  the 
fiteratore  of  Rome  soon  contained  several  distin- 
guished works,  in  which  the  authors  had  detected 
and  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  evident  failure  of  aU 
the  effi>rts  which  their  own  powerful  minds  could 
make  to  arrive  at  truth  and  certainty,  proved  that 
something  more  than  human  wisdom  was  necessary 
to  solve  that  important  and  awful  question  which 
will  press  upon  the  thoughts  of  man,  as  soon  as  he 
has  risen  sufficiently  above  the  mere  animal  life  of  a 
savage  to  turn  his  contemplations  upon  himself* 

The  blessings  of  the  Christian  oovenant,  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  were  proclaimed  to 
the  world  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  at  the 
time,  as  God  had  announced  it  should  be,  when  the 
Roman  empire  had  taken  its  widest  range.  And 
the  advancement  of  civilization  among  its  ruder 
subjects,  with  the  difiusion,  amongst  the  more  en- 
lightened, of  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  (which  shook  the 
old  systems  of  idolatry,  and  excited  a  longing  it 
could  not  satisfy  for  die  information  Christian 
teachers  came  to  offer)  must  have  been  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  over  its  extensive 
dominions;  which,  perhaps,  comprehended  half  man- 
kind*. Instead,  too,  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
elevated  and  spiritual  truths  in  barbarous  tongues, 
scarcely  containing  terms  for  expressing  more  than 
the  simple  wants,  the  rough  pursuits,  and  coarse 
pleasures  of  savages,  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel  found  that  the  Roman  arms,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  their  labours,  had  spread 
the  use  of  two  languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
most  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  per-« 
suasion  and  instruction.  The  gift  of  tongues,  in- 
deed, miraculously  enabled  the  fijRst  teachers  of 
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Christianity  to  speak  the  language'^of  any  people 
they  chose  to  address ;  and  to  do  this  without  the 
delay  of  previously  learning  that  language.  But 
though  this  gift  put  them  at  once  into  complete 
possession  of  all  the  words  of  a  barbarous  tongiie, 
it  must  still  have  remained  impossible  adequately 
to  express,  in  that  tongue,  ideas  for.  which,  from  its 
own  poverty,  it  wanted  names.  Now,  though  the 
variety  of  languages  naturally  spoken  by  the  nume- 
rous distinct  nations  subject  to  Rome  had  not  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Latin  or  Greek,  yet 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  became 
familiarly  known  in  every  province ;  and  whatever 
was  written  in  these  languages  could  be  read  by  all 
those,  at  least,  who  had  leisure  for  thought  and 
study;  whose  influence  must  gradually  lead  their 
more  ignorant  countrymen  in  their  train. 

Another  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  rising 
cause  of  Cfaiistianity,  resulting  from  the  victories  of 
Rome,  was  the  abundant  intercourse  to  which  they 
gave  facilities,  or  which  they  directly  occasioned, 
between  nations  previously  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  tribes  whose  petty  hostilities  would  have  made 
of  every  frontier  a  barrier  to  the  farther  progress 
of  the  preachers  of  peace.  It  is  probable  that  the 
intercourse  which  commerce  now  produces  between 
independent  countries  could,  in  tnat  state  of  civili* 
zation,  only  have  been  brought  about  by  conquest. 
It  was,  besides,  a  part  of  the  Roman  policy  to  trans^ 
&r  whole  armies  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  vast 
garrison  in  provinces  widely  separated  from  their 
native  country  ;  these  soldiers  carried,  with  them  the 
opinions  they  had  learned  to  adopt  in  their  earlier 
home ;  and  the  leisure,  not  to  say  the  tediousness 
of  their  permanent  and  generally  inactive  camps* 
enabled  and  led  them  to  do  more  to  diffuse  their 
opmions  around  them  than  a  merchant  would  at  th 
ports  to  which  he  makes  his  busy  and  traixsit 
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Buty  doubtless,  amongst  the  various  means  by 
•which  God  made  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  power 
subservient  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  no 
one  was  so  ineontestably  important,  in  the*  end,  as 
this^  that  as  soon  as  the  capital  and  sovereign  of 
this  vast  empire  were  won  over  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  establishment  of  His  Chut'ch,  in  all  its 
numerous  and  extensive  provinces,  was  carried,  as  it 
were,  by  that  one  victory*  Then  began  to  be  ful- 
filled the  words  of  the  promise  which  Jehovah  had 
made  to  Him  whom  man  despised,  to  Him  whom  the 
nation  abhorred^  to  a  servant  of  rulers.  Kings  shall 
see  Him  rise  up^  princes  also  shall  worship  Him  ** 

If  the  brief  notice  here  taken  of  the  effects  n^ita* 
rally  flowing  from  these  different  pre-disposing 
causes,  in  favour  of  a  wide  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
should  still  seem  not  to  have  clearly  established  their 
importance,  history  sets  before  us  such  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  result  produced  in  those  coun* 
tries  where  their  united  operation  was  experienced, 
and  in  those  where  they  were  wholly  absent,  as 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  trace  the 
hand  of  God,  in  the  wisdom  which  prepared  them. 
For  history  tells  us,  that  the  Christian  religion  waft 
regularly  established  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  fixed  on  such  firm  ground  that,  |hough 
it  may  havie  been  deplorably  perverted,  it  never  be- 
came less  than  the  paramount  religion  in  any  of 
those  provinces,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  be 
parts  of  that  empire ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  Apostles,  nor  any  of  their  immediate 
successors,  appear  to  have  planted  any  permanent 
Church  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  people  of  this  country  have,  therefore,  ex*v 
ceeding  reason  to  bless  God  that  their  ancestors 
found  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  becoming 
a^part  of  that  empire.     God  commendeth  His  love 

*  Isaiab  xlix.  7.  Improved  Translation. 
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iowards  us^  in  that  while  our  fathers  were  yet  sinners^ 
being  alien::  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israeli  and 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no 
hope 9  and  without  God  in  the  world  ^^  He  thus  de-» 
vised  the  means  of  making  them  partakers  of  His 
promise  in  Christy  by  bringing  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

When  the  time  is  fulfilled,  that  God  will  haye  His 
designs  accomplished,  the  vices  of  the  wicked  are 
made  to  serve  His  purposes  as  effectually  as  the 
willing  obedience  and  zealous  devotion ;Df  those  who 
seek  to  do  Him  honour.  For  this  reason  He  saith  of 
a  conqueror,  he  is  the  rod  of  mine  anger ;  and  the 
stc^  in  his  hand  is  mine  indignation,  I  will  give  him 
a  charge^  to  lake  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and 
to  tread  t/iem  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Yet 
kis  heart  thinketh  not  so ;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  ta 
destroy  and  cut  off  nations. 

Such  an  one  was  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  for  some 
years  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul^ ;  where^ 
to  gratify  his  restless  ambition,  he  had  attacked  na<>> 
tion  after  nation,  till  it  became  his  wicked  boast  that 
he  had  plundered  and  ravaged  a  thousand  towns,  had 
slain  a  million  of  his  fellow-creatiues,  and  made 
slaves  of  a  million  mo^e.  Nor  could  he  allege  the 
ordinary  excuse,  of  the  right  of  defending  ohe*s 
country,  for  this  amazing  destruction  of  human  hap- 
piness  and  human  life.  His  wars  were  wars  of  ag«r 
gression ;  made,  almost  in  every  case,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  robbing  the  people  whom  he  attacked 
of  their  propertv  and  liberty.  Indeed  one  Roman 
senator  had  sucn  a  just  sense  of  the  wickedness  of 
these  unprovoked  wars,  that,  when  Caesar  s  friends 
proposed  that  the  Roman  senate  should  order  so* 
lemn  processions  in  compliment  to  his  victories,  this 


*  Under  this  name  were  comprehended  the  countries  since 
ealled  Lombard j,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Flaoder/k 
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honest  man  said,  they  ought  rather  to  deliver  Caesar 
up  to  the  people  whom  he  had  treacherously  at^ 
tacked;  that  they  might  take  vengeance  for  the  crime^ 
and  not  leave  it  unatoned,  to  bring  a  curse  on  their, 
city.  But  his  countrymen  loved  miHtary  glory  toa 
much  to  prefer  justice  before  it.  They  gave  their 
wicked  general  additional  powers;  and  he  was  ot" 
dained  to  become  their  scourge  also.  But  he  was 
politic,  as  well  as  bold ;  and  therefore,  before  com^ 
mencing  a  direct  attack  on  the  long^established 
liberties  of  his  native  land,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  himself  master  of  still  more  extensive  con*' 
quests ;  to  form  an  army  accustomed  to  serye  hu^^ 
without  feeling  any  affection  for  home ;  and  to  col- 
lee^  wealth,  which  he  might  distribute Jn  bribes  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  expose  and  prevent  his 
treacherous  projects.  So,  when  he  had  overrun  and 
plundered  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  arrived  on 
its  northern  shore,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Britain. 

It  was  said  that  the  merchants  of  Tyre  had  long 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  British  for 
tin;  and  Caesar  had  been  deceived  into  a  belief,  that 
a  valuable  pearl  fishery  was  carried  on  by  the  ns^- 
tives.  At  any  rate,  he  thought  the  inhabitants  would 
make  able-bodied  soldiers,  or  slaves.  The  hopes  of 
plunder  were  enough  to  determine  him  to  invade  an 
island,  whose  inhabitants  could  neither  compare  in 
arms  nor  discipline  with  his  own  troops.  But  whilst 
he  was  making  preparations  for  conveying  his  army 
across  the  British  channel,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
such  accounts  as  could  be  relied  on,  about  a  coun- 
try,  as  yet,  very  Uttle  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
The  merchants,  to  whom  he  appUed  for  information 
.respecting  the  British  Isles,  were  acquainted  vnth 
httle  more  than  the  coast  opposite  to  France ;  the 
savage  state  of  the  people,  in  the  interior,  having 
afforded  them  no  inducements  to  penetrate  far  in- 
land.   By  help  of  the  knowledge  which  Cwsar  him 
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selfi  and  others,  afterwards  acquired,  •  we  are  able, 
however^  to  give  a  better  description  than  he  could 
then  obtain,  though  still  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the 
country  and  people  he  was  bent  on  invading.  The 
geographical  outline  of  the  British  isles  was,  in- 
deed, the  same  then  as  now;  but  the  face  of  the 
country  has  since  undergone  almost  as  great  a  change 
as  its  population. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  and  300  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  com-; 
puted  to   contain  above  56  millfons  of  acres ;  of 
which  England  comprehends  rather  more  than  3S, 
Wales  nearly  5,  and  Scotland  nearly  19,  millions. 
At  the  present  day  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-two 
millions  of  acres  which  England  contains  are  under 
ctdtivation,  either  as  corn-fields,  pastures,  gardens, 
or  orchards,  affording  food  to  numerous  neatly  built 
villages,  and  large  and  populous  towns ;  to  which  th^ 
produce  of  the  soil  is  conveyed  by  roads  and  canals, 
intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.     But'  in 
Csesar's  time,  though  the  cultivation  of  corn  had  been 
partially  introduced  on  the  southern  coast  of  En- 
gland, it  was  unknown  to  the  ruder  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.     They  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  assisted  by  an  occasional  addition  from  such 
of  the  few  native  animals  as  they  coiild  catch,  or  by 
the  still  less  substantial  relief  which  acorns,  wild 
berries,  and  roots  now  thought  uneatable,  might  at 
certain  seasons  afford.    A  great  part  of  the  country 
was  covered  by  forests.     There  were  none  of  those 
dcains  which  cultivation  has  introduced  to  carry  off* 
the  waste  water  from  every  field  ;  nor  of  those  em- 
bankments which  keep  the  floods  within  their  bounds 
till  they  reach  the  sea,  or  prevent  high  tides  from 
extending   over  the  low  grounds  near  the  shore. 
Hence  every  spot  abounding  in  springs  woul(^  be- 
come a  rank  and  deep  morass;  and  when  floods 
rushing  down  from  the  hills,  or  poured  in  by  the 
sea,  had  ^overspread  a  valley  whose  outlet  was  nar- 
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roWi  or  choked  up  by  obstructions,  long  accumulate 
ing  and  never  remoyedj  the  valley  became  a  lake  ; 
till  the  slow  reftreat  of  the  water,  and  a  summer'a 
sun,  turned  it  into  an  impassable  bed  of  mud,  gene* 
rating  the  corrupt  atmosphere  which  keeps  down  a 
savage  population  by  fevers  and  pestilence*  In 
valleys  >ivhich  are  now  very  rarely  covered  with  water, 
and  that  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  fleeta 
of  such  vessels  as  had  crossed  the  German  Ocean 
are  known  to  have  sailed  and  harboured  for  months, 
ii^  times  later,  much,  than  CsBsar's ;  and  the  wrecks 
of  these  vessels  have  been  dug  up  in  modern  days, 
where  the  English  farmer  now  sows  his  corn,  with- 
out any  fear  of  its  being  carried  off,  or  even  injured^ 
by  an  inundation. 

It  is  evident,  that,  had  the  country  been  more 
healthy  than  it  could  be  in  so  neglected  a  state,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  which  such  scanty  and  irre* 
gular  sources  of  food  could  maintain,  must  have  been 
very  limited.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  was, 
in  1821 ,  above  fourteen  millions ;  of  England  alone, 
nearly  eleven  millions  and  a  half.  If,  when  Caesar 
invaded  this  island,  its  soil  and  its  shores  maintained 
ai  many  inhabitants  as  modem  Eiuropean  Russia 
Supports  on  the  same  space,  England  might  then 
have  had  a  population  oi  a  million  and  a  half;  and 
so  little  is  made  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  coun* 
try  by  a  nation  of  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  fishermen, 
and  so  much  of  what  they  do  make  of  those  re* 
sources  is  wasted,  that  the  Britons  could  scarcely 
have  been  «o  numerous  as  ^ven  this  mode  of  com'^ 
putation  would  allow. 

How  long  our  island  had  been  inhabited  before 
the  period  at  which  British  history  regularly  com* 
mences,  is  unknown ;  but  we  are  able  to  trace,  in 
heathen  history,  the  progress  of  a  people,  called, 
by  the  Greeks,  Cimmerians,  and  by  the  Romans 
Cimbri ;  who  very  possibly  bore  this  name  as  de« 
scendants  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japheth^  and  who 
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gradually  took  possession  of  the  country  before  them, 
till  they  reached  and  occupied  the  north-western 
parts  of  Europe;  including  the  British  isles.  The 
great  extent  of  territory  oyer  which  these  people 
spread  themselves^  was  an  early  fulfilment  of  Gron's 
declaration,  that  He  'would  enlarge  Japheth.'  We 
fiirther  find,  that  a  race  called  Celts,  Galatians  ^, 
or  Grauls,  are,  about  the  same  time,  spoken  of  as 
possessing  the  same  countries ;  and  we  gather  that 
whilst  Celts,  Galatians,  or  Gauls,  were  intended  for 
the  same  name,  but  difierently  pronounced  and  form- 
ed by  different  nations  in  speaking  of  them  f,  Cim* 
merians  was  a  more  general  name  belonging  to  the 
same  people ;  Just  as  Juda&i,  Jews,  Juira  are  well 
known  to  be  different  imitations  of  the  same  name, 
whilst  the  people  thus  called  shared  the  name  of 
Israelites  with  the  other  descendants  of  Jacob. 
The  name  which  the  Greeks  modified  into  the  word 
Ciinmerii,  and  the  Romans  into  Cimbri,  is  still  borne 
by  the  Welsh ;  who  call  themselves  Cumry,  and  their 
language  Cumraig.  The  same  name  is  retained  in 
the  word  Cumberland,  which  is  known  to  be  so 
called  from  the  people  who  remained  masters  of  that 
country  long  after  the  remaining  districts  had  been 
snbdued  by  the  Saxons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  call  themselves  Gael,  and  their 
language  Gaelic;  which  words  differ  little  fiom  Gaul 
and  Gallic,  the  acknowledged  designations  of  the 
continental  Celts. 

Thus  may  the  two  great  national  appellations, 
Cimmerians  and  Cbltd,  be  still  traced  amongst  us. 
Nor  are  satisfactory  proofs  wanting,  at  this  day,  that 
they  were  the  same-  people;  for  the  Welsh,  the 

It  wa9  to  a  colony  of  these  people,  setUed  in  Asia,  t|iait  St. 
Paal  iirrote  the  jetter  whiob  bear3  their  name. 

f  Celts  and  Galatai,  Cimmcr  and  Qomer,  will  be  understood 
to  be  more  nearly  the  same  word,  when  the  letter  C  is  pro- 
nounced  hard.  The  Romans  called  those  Galli,  whom  thr 
Greeks  isalled  Galatfti. 
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Scotch  Highlanders^  and  the  native  Irish,  people 
between  whom,  for  many  centuries,  there  was  little 
or  no  communication,  stUl  speak  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue.  The  dialects  thus  preserved  in  the  remote 
or  inaccessible  districts,  which  have  always  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  first  in* 
habitants,  are^  mor^ver,  quite  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  languages  imported  by  the  subsequent  in- 
vaders of  uiese  islands. 

But  though  the  Britons,  whether  called  Celts  or 
Cumry,  were  derived  from  one  common  stock,  they 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  distinct  and 
independant  chieftains.  As  is  usual  with  barbarous 
nations,  they  were  perpetually  harassing  each  other 
with  the  robber-like  atrocities  of  a  petty  warfare. 
Their  manners  displayed  a  state  of  society  not  far- 
ther advanced  in  civilization  than  the  North  Ame- 
rican savages  of  the  present  day.  Yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  coasts,  amongst  whom  the 
natives  of  Kent  are  spoken  of  most  favourably,  had 
gained,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  continent,  the 
knowledge  of  some  arts,  with  which  the  unmixed 
Celts  of  the  interior  were  not  acquainted.  Though 
the  latter  hved  on  what  their  cattle  supplied,  they 
had  not  discovered  that  milk  could  be  formed  into 
dheese.  Their  cloathing  owed  as  little  to  the  im- 
proving power  of  well-directed  industry  as  their 
diet;  consisting  of  the  untanned  skins  of  the  animals 
on  which  they  had  fed.  Persons  of  considerable 
rank,  however,  had  rings  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold,  and  wore  a  garment  nearly  resembling  the  pre- 
sent Scotch  tartan.  All  stained  their  bodies  with 
woad,  and  painted  or  tattooed  on  their  skins  the 
figures,  of  animals,  to  make  themselves  appear  the 
morQ  horrible  in  battle.  Their  habitations  seem  to 
have  been  circular  huts,  *  constructed  of  reeds,  or 
clay,  and  their  chief  towns  were  formed  by  clearing 
a  space  in.  some  wood,  within  which  they  could  fold 
^eir  cattle,  and  erect  a  number  of  these  huts.  The 
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trees  immediately  around  were  cut  down^  and  so 
arranged  as  to  enclose  the  whole  with  a  strong  fenee» 
to  which  the  farther  protection  of  a  ditch  was  some* 
times  added. 

The  Celtic  superstitions  were  of  a  cruel  and  san- 
guinary nature.  Having  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  licy  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creaiure 
rather  than  the  Creator,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  nUnd,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
convenient.  Where  He  bestows  not  the  sanctifying 
ii^uence  of  His  Holy  Spirit^  the  natural  man  soon 
betrays  the  unhappy  tendencies  which  belong  to  his 
Men  state.  .  The  whole  train  of  domestic  virtues, 
those  whichy  of  all  temporal  blessings,  have  the 
largest  share  in  softening  the  sorrows,  and  sweeten-; 
ing  the  joys  of  life,  were  all  banished  by  a  degrading 
custom,  which  established  a  community  of  women 
among  ten  or  twelve  men,  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers. 
Thus  did  they,  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  re- 
eeive  in  themselves  this  sad  recompense  of  their  err-or. 
The  sources  of  generosity,  benevolence,  and  charity, 
were  equally  poisoned  by  their  priests,  who  did  not 
merely  fall  short  of  teaching  the  divine  rule.  Whatever 
ye  wouid  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them;  but  taught  the  precisely  opposite  doctrine, 
that  man  fearing  pain  or  death,  might  therefore  tor- 
ture or  murder  nis  fellow  men ;  and  that  their  gods 
would  reward  those  deeds  of  cruelty  which  the  God 
of  gods  hath  declared.  He  will  surely  punish.  Hence 
if  a  powerful  man,  or  chieftain  was  sick,  and  felt 
some  natural  dread  that  his  sins  cried  out  for  ven- 
geance against  him,  instead  of  repenting  and  amend- 
ing, he  was  led  on,  by  his  blind  and  wicked  teachers, 
to  add  another  offence  of  the  deepest  atrocity  to  all 
he  had  done  before ;  causing  an  image  of  immense 
size  to  be  constructed  in  wicker  work,  in  the  body 
and  limbs  of  which  he  had  living  men  enclosed  ;  and 
then  consuming  the  unhappy  encaged  wretches  with 
file,  as  a  «eanB  of  conciliating  his  gods.    It  is  -^^^ 
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serted  that  thieves,  and  other  public  offenders,  were 
the  ordinary  victims  in  these  horrible  sacrifices ;  but 
it  is  also  confessed,  that,  in  want  of  such,  innocent 
men  were  added  to  fill  up  the  number.  As  slavery 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  punishment  of  most  of- 
fences, it  may  not  unreasonably  be  inferred  from 
this  account,  that  the  miserable  creatures  devoted  to 
suffer  these  expiatory  torments,  were,  in  reality,  the 
slaves  of  the  person  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was 
offered ;  who,  whilst  he  naturally  preferred  losing 
his  worst  slaves,  would  yet  fill  up  the  hideous  image 
with  any  others,  if  wanted. 

Other  superstitions  of  the  same  people  rather 
mark  the  folly  and  blindness  of  idolatry,  than  ita 
malignity.  Of  this  description  was  their  veneration 
for  the  misseltoe.  As  this  plant,  which  fixes  its 
hidden  roots  within  the  bark  of  some  tree,  has  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  earth,  and  seems  to 
shoot  forth  unsown,  the  Britons  thought  it  of  celes« 
tial  origin.  Even  the  tree  on  which  it  grew  was 
viewed  with  aweful  respect,  as  having  been  honoured 
by  the  visit  of  some  god,  who  had  planted  there  his 
favourite  shrub.  But  of  all  trees  th^  oak  was  most 
revered,  their  priests  being  called  druids,  from  the 
British  name  for  an  oak ;  hence,  when  the  misseltoe 
was  discovered  growing  on  the  oak,  the  two  objects 
of  superstition  exercised  their  united  force  on  these 
poor  deluded  heathens.  If  the  discoverer  wks 
wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  procure  two  white 
bulls,  a  druid  attended,  clad  in  a  white  garment,  and 
climbing  the  tree,  he  with  a  golden  knife  pruned 
off  the  misseltoe,  which  was  to  be  caught  below  in  a 
white  woollen  cloth.  The  bulls  were  then  sacrificed ; 
and  the  misseltoe,  thus  obtained,  was  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  miraculous  healing  powers. 

The  druids  were  not  only  priests,  but  judges; 
and  if  any  person  refused  (o  abide  by  their  decisions, 
they  had  such  influence,  that  all  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen avoided  him  as  an  accursed  person*    A  class 
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possessing  such  power  were  sure  to  claim  and  obtain 
important  privileges ;  and  accordingly,  we  learn  that 
they  paid  no  tribute  to  the  chieftain  of  their  nation, 
and  were  exempt  from  serving  in  war.  The  Romana 
were  impressed  with  a  notion  that  these  priests  of  a 
rade  people  had  some  mysterious  knowledge  to  im- 
part; but  the  wisdom  which  ended  in  looking  to  the 
misseltoe  for  the  preservation  of  healthy  and  to  the 
effect  of  human  sacrifices  for  lengthening  life,  must 
have  been  as  silly  as  it  was  wicked.  Whilst  the  ido- 
latrous priests  of  Greece,  £gypt,  and  India,  were 
capable  of  conceiving  the  plans  of  temples,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  modern  traveller  admires  the 
beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  their  construction, 
till  he  is  tempted  to  forget  how  offensive  to  God 
was  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  devoted,— the 
science  of  the  druids  only  exhibited  itself  in  piling, 
or  poising,  one  fragment  of  rock  upon  another.  At 
Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  there  still  remains  what  is 
called  a  druidical  temple.  It  consists  of  a  double 
circle  of  enormous  stones,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  crossed  by  others^  so  as  to  form  an  en- 
closure, consisting,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  gigantic 
Joor-cases  brought  together.  This  was  probably 
the  greatest  of  the  druids'  works ;  but  the  spectator, 
whilst  he  sighs  over  the  patient  perseverance|of  the 
unhappy  slaves  of  superstition,  whose  painful  toil  he 
8«ircely  knows  how  to  appreciate,  sees  no  evidence 
01  taste,  and  very  little  of  invention,  in  the  mind 
which  projected  so  laborious  a  task. 

Another  class  of  persons  must  be  mentioned,  be- 
muse their  name  has  been  dignified  by  its  later  use. 
Jhe  bards  were  the  ballad-singers,  who  lived  by 
flattering  the  petty  chieftaiil  for  his  brute  strength, 
J^d merciless  bravery;  or  by  amusing  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  listless  savage,  with  such  idle  tales  as 
^ted  his  depraved  and  coarse  mind.  When  we 
«Dd  this  name  given  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  refined 
poets  of  an  intellectual  and  Christian  age,  we  are 
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^d  to  attach  such  ideas  to  the  title  as  are  very  un- 
suitable to  the  character  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed, and  forget  what  the  flatterer  or  bufibon  of 
the  ignorant  pagan  Briton  must  have  been. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mania and  Introduction  of  Christianitff. 

Such  was  the  people,  and  such  the  country,  where 
ihe  guilty  ambition  of  a  Roman  general,  who  had  no 
t)etter  design  than  to  rob  a  weak  nation,  and  to  me- 
ditate treachery  against  his  own  native  land,  was 
about  to  prepare  a  niffhly-favoured  abode  for  human 
wisdom,  and  political  power,  for  enlightened  and 
fervent  piety.  Not  that  he  was  destined  to  gain  for 
himself  worldly  honour  by  entirely  subduing  the 
Britons.  His  invasion  produced,  wparently,  very 
little  effect ;  but  though  it  did  not  place  Britain,  at 
lihat  time,  amongst  the  actual  possessiobs  of  the 
Romans,  it  did  enough,  by  leading  thither  the  Ro- 
man arms,  to  stimulate  the  vanity  of  Caesar's  succes- 
sors to  complete  the  conquest,  though  their  general 
policy  led  them  to  decline  any  farther  extensions,  in 
such  a  remote  quarter  of  their  unwieldy  empire. 

For  the  invasion  of  Britain,  Caesar  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  collect  a  force  not  exceeding  8000  infantry, 
and  1000  horse ;  and  having  disposed  of  the  former 
on  board  eighty  transports  in  the  harbour  of  Calais, 
he  set  sail  without  wtuting  for  his  cavalry,  which  had 
been  sent  to  a  neighbouring  port  for  embarkation. 

It  was  about  one  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August,  in  the  55th  year  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  that  an  expedition,  which  was  to  draw  such 
ynportant  consequences  in  its  traiiii  took  its  depai;- 
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tare  frofii  the  French  coast ;  and  before  noon  it  ar« 
sived  under  the  cliffs  of  Dover.    To  prevent,  if 
practicable,  the  Britons  from  opposing  his  invasion, 
Cassar  had  endeavoured  to  deceive  them  into  sub- 
mission, by  sending  before  him  Comius,  a  neigh- 
bouring Gallic  chieftain,  who  was  ordered  to  invite 
them  to  become  the  allies  of  the  Romans;  an  invi- 
tation  which,  he  was  farther  to  say,  it  was  Caesar's 
btention  to  offer  in  person.  But  the  Britons  under- 
stood sufficiently  that  alliance  meant  subjection,  and 
the  surrender  of  their  sons  to  perish  far  from  home, 
in  the  Roman  armies ;  so  they  put  Comius  in  chains 
as  a  spy,  and  drew  near  to  the  coast  in  numbers,  as 
men  determined  to  defend  their  country.     Caesar, 
therefore,  beheld  the  heights  about  Dover  covered 
with  a  hostile  multitude,  and  saw  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  attempt  a  landing,  where  the  boldness  of 
the  shore  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  unarmed  savage 
to  crash  hiis  best  soldiers  under  stones  hurled  down 
from  those  lofty  clifis. .  This  induced  him  to  cast 
anchor  till  three  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  tide  as 
well  as  the  wind  became  favourable  for  doubling  the 
South  Foreland,  and  his  fleet,  having  collected  round 
him,  received  his  orders  to  move  in  that  direction. 
The  Britons  anxiously  watched,  and  followed  his 
progress  along  their  shores ;  whilst  Caesar,  having 
vrived  opposite  the  flat  coast  about  Sandwich,  pro- 
ceeded, without  fiirther  loss  of  time,  to  disembark  his 
troops.    It  was  not  necessary  to  incur  any  delay,  by 
transferring  the  men  into  boats,  to  convey  them  to 
the  beach ;  for  the  Roman  vessels  were  of  such 
small  burden,  that  Caesar  had  been  necessitated  to 
employ  a  transport  for  every  hundred  men.     It  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  run  them  so  close  in  upon  the  shore, 
that  the  men,  leaping  from  their  decks  into  the  sea, 
found  themselves  only  breast  high  in  the  water. 
Yet,  brave  and  well  trained  as  the  Roman  soldiers 
were,  many  of  them  shrunk  from  encountering  the 
difficulty  of  struggling  through  the  surge,  exposed 
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to  the  darts  of  their  enemies,  and  liable  to  be  sufib^ 
cated  in  the  waves  under  the  Britons,  for  they  rode 
oil  horseback  into  the  sea  to  strike  or  trample  down 
their  invaders.  The  hesitation  of  his  soldiers  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  their  sagacious  commander, 
who  immediately  ordered  his  gallies,  which  he  had 
equipped  with  archers,  slingers,  and  machines  for 
casting  volleys  of  darts  or  stones,  to  row  along  the 
shore,  and  endeavour  to  frighten  back  the  Britons, 
by  pouring  in  upon  them  a  shower  of  these  various 
missiles.  This  produced  considerable  effect.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  a  standard  bearer  called  out 
aloud,  *^  Leap  down,  my  comrades,  if  you  wish  not 
to  surrender  your  eagle  to  the  enemy.  I  shall,  as- 
suredly, do  my  duty  to  our  country  and  general.** 
The  next  moment  he  plunged  into  the  sea  with  his 
eagle,  the  national  ensign  of  the  Romans,  and  ad«- 
vanced  with  it  amongst  the  enemy.  Dreading  the 
disgrace  of  losing  their  eagle,  every  soldier  in  the 
same  vessel  rushed  after  him  into  the  sea ;  and  the 
^example  was  immediately  followed  from  every  trans- 
port in  sight.  Still  it  \yas  not  without  a  desperate 
struggle  that  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  push 
their  way,  and  form  upon  the  beach;  As  soon  as 
that  was  effected  they  found  themselves  in  posses* 
jiion  of  the  superiority  which  necessarily  belongs  to 
veteran  soldiers  over  an  undisciplined,  though  war^ 
like,  population.  Having,  however,  no  cavtury,  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  pursue  the  natives  in  their 
retreat,  and  found  it  necessary  to  entrench  them- 
selves on  the  spot  where  they  had  made  good  their 
landing. 

As  the  Britons  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  their  country,  by  sending  to  Csesar, 
while  he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  to  remove  any  causes  of 
complaint  which  he  might  allege  against  them,  so, 
after  this  day's  ineffectual  resistance,  they  offered 
hostages  and  compliance  with  his  demands.  To 
these  offers  Cesar  bad  the  eflrontery  to  reply,  that 
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lie  liad  reason  to  complain^  thati  after  having  first 
professed  to  wish  for  peace,  they  should,  without  any 
cause f  have  made  war  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  would 
pardon  their  imprudence ;  and  bade  them  bring 
their  hostages.  Some  were,  accordingly,  immedi- 
ately placed  in  his  hands,  with  a  promise  that  others 
should  be  sent  in  on  their  arrival  from  distant  dis- 
tricts. In  the  mean  time,  petty  chieftains  began  to 
come  m,  offisring  their  submissions  to  the  invader. 

Before^  however,  five  days  had  passed,  a  storm 
and  high  tide  had  dispersed  the  cavalry  transports* 
now  on  their  way  towards  the  British  coast ;  and  as 
the  wind  was  accompanied  with  a  spring  tide,  it 
raised  such  a  surge  as  disabled  or  destroyed  nearly 
every  vessel  of  the  fleet  from  which  Caesar  and  his 
infantry  had  landed.  The  Romans,  though  excel- 
lent soldiers,  were  very  awkward  and  ignorant  in 
naval  affairs ;  and  being  unaccustomed  to  see  any 
considerable  effects  produced  by  the  tides  in  the 
narrow  seas  which  wash  the  Italian  shores,  they  had 
dragged  their  small  and,  probably,  ill-built  vessels 
up  the  beach  beyond  the  waves  of  one  day's  tide* 
without  anticipating  that  the  next  might  be  driven 
in  much  higher ;  so  that  ihe  beating  of  a  heavy^ 
surge  from  a  rough  sea  dashed  great  part  of  their 
iil-secured  fleet  to  pieces. 

The  Romans  were  now  left  unprovisioned,  with- 
out the  means  of  sending,  to  Gaul  for  supplies,  or 
additional  tooops,  and  unable  to  recross  the  sea. 
Their  desperate  situation  was  not  unobserved  by 
the  Britons,  who  immediately  conceived  the  hope  of 
destroying  the  whole  army  of  their  invaders  by 
faimne,  if  they  could  not  subdue  them  by  arms. 
The  wants  of  the  Romans  compelled  Caesar,  who 
soon  guessed  the  intentions  of  the  British  chiefs,  to 
send  out  his  soldiers  in  large  foraging  parties ;  and 
he  quickly  collected  within  his  camp  nearly  all  the 
sorn  that  was  at  this  season  ripening  within  an  acces« 
sible  distance.    The  little  tnat  remained  was  no* 
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ticed  by  the  Britons  as  likely  to  be  next  visited; 
They  had  sedulously  employed  the  interim  in  col- 
lecting forces ;  and  now  they  concealed  themselves 
in  a  wood  near  this  yet  standing  corn,  till^  as  they 
bad  anticipated,  a  considerable  portion  of  Caesar's 
little  army  came  to  the  spot,  and,  laying  down  their 
arms,  were  soon  scattered  oyer  the  field,  and  busied 
in  reaping  the  corn.  At  this  moment  the  Britons 
rushed  out  from  every  point  of  the  wood,  slew 
several  of  the  Romans  before  they  could  resume 
their  arms,  and  with  their  horses  and  cars  drove  the 
rest  before  them,  unable  to  gain  time  for  forming 
into  order. 

The  cars  just  noticed  were,  probably,  low  carts 
with  solid  wheels,  whose  motion  is  attended  with  a 
horrible,  creaking,  grating  noise,  as  the  axle  turns 
with  the  wheels.  Caesar  mentions  this  noise  as  one 
of  the  most  alarming  circumstances  attending  their 
approach.  They  carried  two  persons — one  to  com- 
bat, the  other  to  drive.  These  coarsely  constructed 
vehicles  might  be  driven,  without  injury,  over  very 
rough  ground ;  and  the  hardy  native  horses  which 
drew  them  being  incapable  of  moving  with  aily  great 
rapidity,  the  active  warrior  could  run  along  the  shaft 
to  make  his  blow ;  or  leave  the  car  and  rejoin  it  again, 
if  a  momentary  retreat  became  necessary. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  confusion,  from  which 
the  Romans  were  unable  to  recoveri  gave  every  ad- 
vantage to  this  irregular  kind  of  attack;  and  the 
whole  of  the  foraging  party  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, had  not  the  unusual  cloud  of  dust,  which 
these  cars  must  have  mainly  contributed  to  raiscj 
been  perceived  at  the  out-posts  of  the  Roman  camp, 
and  induced  Caesar  to  hasten  immediately,  with  such 
troops  as  happened  to  be  under  arms,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  knew  the  foragers  had  taken.  The 
relief  he  brought  proved  most  opportune ;  but  he 
could  do  no  more^  than  keep  the  pursuers  at  bay, 
and  x^over  the  retreat  of  his  own  forces  to  their 
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C9mp ;  firoA  wlnieh  be  fonnd  the  British  hostbg^t 
had  taken  adyantege  of  the  dlarm  to  escape. 

A  few  days  after  tfaia  the  arrival^  m  Caesar's  qniLr^ 
tera^  ct  about  300  auxiliary  horde  frdtii  the  Ck>tit}- 
wdBt,  and  a  regnhur  pitched  battle,  in  which  thd 
Komma  discipline  oatundly  carried  die  day^  brought 
the  Britons  to  sue  again  for  peace ;  which  CetBBut, 
percetritig  his  present  means  iaadeqoate  to  subduing 
tbe  €x>iiiitry,  and  having  now  collected  et  repaired 
sufficient  shipping  to  re-convey  his  troops,  wad  glad 
to  concede,  without  demanding  any  severer  eondi^ 
tioB  than  that  of  having  twice  as  many  hostages,  as 
he  had  at  first  stipuli^ed  for,  sent  aftet  him  into 
Gaul ;  for  which  he  hastened  to  i«>«mbatk  with  Mf 
tffoopa  before  the  eqmootv 

Had  there  been  the  ka^t  sinceiity  in  Caesar's  pto* 
feasion^  thai  be  wished  to  keep  tfie  Briftons  neace-^ 
aUe,  he  had  done  enough  to  make  theiM^  careiul  net 
to  excite  his  anger  by  any  interference  between  him 
and  the  Gaub^  whom  he  was,  avowedly,-  employed 
in  reducing  to  thoroagh  iubjectioirf.  But  no  soon^ 
had  he  re-knded  in  Gaul  than  he«begai¥  to  take 
measures  preparatory  to  the  fermatiotf  of  aiioHliet' 
expedition  on  a  mtidi  greater  scale.  With  thi» 
view  he  ganre  ordetf»  for  bwftding,  in  tbe  eoltllBe  of 
the  wister,  a  large  number  of  vt^ssels,  on  a  modet 
vUeb  hia  kte  experience  had  taught  h«n  was  best 
adapted  fbr  the  purpose  of  conveying  and  hmding' 
aa  arony  €ui  the  Britasb  coa^C.  From  the  aoeotmt 
which  be  gives,  of  his  directions  on  this*  head,  it 
veold  appear  that  he  wished  them  to  have  the  qua- 
lities since  aimed  at  in  the  constraction  of  the  Utet* 
bottomed  boats  which  have,  in  modern  times,  beeyi 
prepared  for  ar  similar  piirpose*  It  has  beeH'  ctfetc- 
mary  fer  writers  to  give  the  name  of  ships  to  the 
vessels  in  ordinary  nae  i»  every  age ;  butr  the  fl'ee£  of 
800  ships  with  which  Caesar  is  said  to  have  crossed 
die  channel  again^  early'  ipr  iSit   following  sum- 
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mer  *,  were  no  more  than  so  many  row-boats :  and 
if,  as  appears  rather  probable,  the  whole  army  was 
conveyed  in  600  of  the  largest  vessels,  even  these 
carried,  on  an  average,  somewhat  below  forty  men 
and  five  horses.  As  the  army,  however,  must  have 
consisted  of  about  20,000  foot,  and  3,000  cavalry,  it 
was  considerable  enough  to  efiect  any  purpose  which 
superior  force  could  efiect,  in  a  country  where  na- 
tural difficulties  were  more  likely  than  any  resistance 
which  the  natives  could  exert  to  impede  efiectually 
such  an  invader's  progress. 

The  appearance  of  Caesar's  numerous  flotilla,  as  it 
stretched  across  the  channel,  threw  the  Britons  into 
such  consternation  as  made  them  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  oppose  his  re-landing  on  the  spot  which 
had  witnessed  their  courageous  struggle  against  his 
first  invasion.     Before  day-break  the  next  morning 
he  had  advanced  near  twelve  miles,  and  found  the 
Britons  collected  on  a  rising  ground  to  oppose  his 
passing  a  river,  probably  the  Stour.    Being  defeated 
here,  after  little  more  than  a  skirmish,  they  retired 
to  a  fastness  in  the  woods,  which  had  been  fortified 
with  a  stockade.     But  that  was  soon  carried.     The 
following  day  the  Roman  army  was  already  pro- 
ceeding in  search  of  the  retreating  Britons,  as   if 
pursuit  was  to  be  their  only  toil,  and  had  just  caught 
sight  of  their  rear,  when  some  horsemen,  who  had 
been  sent  in  haste  from  the  coast,  rode  up  to  Caesar, 
and  informed  him,  that  a  storm  had  driven  his  ves. 
sels  from  their  anchorage,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  already  wrecked  upon  the  shore.     On 
hearing  this,  he  marched  immediately  back  to  the 
sea-side ;  and  as  the  only  thorough  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  disasters  and  still  farther 
losses,  he  employed  his  army  for  ten  days  in  drag- 
ging every  vessel  which  was  not  irrecoverably  in- 

*  Before  Christ,  64. 
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jured  high  up  the  beach^  and  there  surrounding 
them  with  ramparts  of  earth,  within  which  he  left 
about  4000  men  to  form  a  garrison  and  employ  them- 
selves in  repairing  his  shattered  fleet. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  terror  which  so  formidable 
an  armament  had  struck  into  the  Britons  as  they 
watched  its  approach,  and  the  total  failure  of  their 
first  efforts  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  induced  them 
to  forget  all  previous  and  ordinary  causes  of  suspicion 
or  fear^  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  Cassibelan,  king  of  the  Cassii*,  an  ambitious 
chieftain,  whose  skill  and  courage  had  become  known 
in  their  domestic  feuds.  The  delay  occasioned  by 
Caesar's  anxiety  to  secure  his  fleet  gaye  Cassibelan 
time  to  assume  the  command  ofiered  him  by  his 
countrymen,  and  to  collect  the  warriors  of  his  own 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  from  Kent  to  Hamp- 
shire. A  defeat  which  Cassibelan  experienced,  as 
soon  as  the  Romans  again  set  forward  to  penetrate 
the  country,  deprived  him  of  many  of  these  aux- 
iliaries :  but  it  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the 
Britons,  by  teaching  them  to  restrain  their  useless 
impetuosity,  and  leading  them  to  the  adoption  of 
that  harassing  species  of  warfare  by  which  alone  a 
brave,  but  undisciplined,  people  can  succeed  against 
veteran  troops ;  prowling  perpetually  about  them ; 
seldom  seen,  unless  defending  a  naturally  strong 
position,  or  bursting  from  the  concealment  of  an 
ambuscade  ;^  but  ever  on  the  watch  to  cut  off  strag- 
glers, or  intercept  supplies. 

The  farther  Caesar  advanced  the  more  his  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  this  kind  of  opposition, 
which  left  him  the  pommand  of  no  more  ground 
than  his  army  covered.  The  cattle  were  driven  off 
from  his  line  of  march,  so  that  no  food  could  be 

*  A  British  tribe  inhabiting  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Hertfordshire;  in  which  latter  county  traces  of 
,    their  existence  are  still  preserved,  in  the  names  of  the  hamlet  of 
Cuhioborj  and  hundred  of  Cashio. 
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niecuxccl  bat  by  aen^g  oat  parties  of  &i»»e  to  a 
dMtaaee  firorn  die  main  body  in  search  of  boo^; 
and  tbeae;  laamading  parties  ivere  sa  careAifijF 
-watched  and  boldly  attacked,  at  every  faTOuraUe 
opportunity,  by  the  Britons,  that  Csesar,  afraid  of 
^a^g  his  caTalry  farther  weakened,  wbs  obHged  to 
reUnquish  this  laethod  of  proYssioning  his  amy/ 
Anddst  these  difficulties,  however,  he  proceeded  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  even  then  bore  iti 
present  naone,  and  crossed  it,  in  ^  face  of  the 
ftiiAens,  at  a  fhid  in  Berkshire.  Yet  lumger  mutl 
soon  have  compeHied  has  anny  to  endeavour  to  regadn 
the  coast  ^  and  the  pride  of  Cassibelan  apneared 
about  to  be  gratified  by  the  flight,  possibly  by  ^ 
destruction,  of  the  vaunted  Roman  general.  BEQt 
die  chieflaiift  whose  prowess  and  poEcy  had  attracted 
Ho^  admiration  of  the  Britons,  was  not  likely  to  be 
St  good  ntan»  When  it  seemed  improbable  that^  aaxf 
human  arm  shouM  punish  his  imustiee,  Cassibelan 
had  mardered  the  kin^  o£  the  Trinobantes  *,  and 
usurped  the  rights  of  his  son,  who  had  escaped  tiie 
Kke  violence  by  flight.  This  son  was  now  in  Csesar*8 
camp ;   and  the  Trinobantes,  as  the  price  of  his 

Eomised  restoration,  brought  in  suppUes,  for  the 
Oman  army,  of  as  much  corn  ^Cassar  chose  to 
i:equire  ;  and  to  avenge  themselves  Qn  their  oppres* 
9ors,  they  in&rmed  the  Romans  that  Cassibelan's 
chief  town  was  not  far  ofi^  and  that  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  had  been  collected  withui  its  rudely  fi>rti* 
fied  enclosure.  Thither  Csesar  dedred  to  be  con- 
ducted; forced  his  way  through  the  wooda  and 
morasses,  which  were  its  best  defence ;  stormed  ih& 
town ;  seized  the  cattle ;  and  destroyed  great  num- 
bers of  its  inhabitants.  This  heavy  loss,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  KentisH  Britons 
to  storm  the  fortifications  which  protected  Caesar's 
ahipping,  frightened  some  chieflains  into  the  deser- 

*  A  people  inhabiting  Essex  and  Middlesex^ 
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Ibn  of  the  cblomon  l»use»  and  made  Cassibdim 
willing^  to  come  to  terms  with  CiMar  on  the  spol  ^ 
by  which  means  the  Roman  general  necnred  all 
wiSM^sted  return  to  the  shore»  froln  whence  he 
OBmediately  re*embarked  his  troops  to  revisit  Briito^ 
no  more. 

Caesar  says,  that  he  arranged  the  terms  of  an  an- 
imal tributCi  which  our  island  was  thenceforward  to 
pay  to  Rome;  but,  as  the  king  6f  Hertfordshire, 
ibottgh  his  dominionis  extended  over  parts  of  Bcdv 
ibrd  and  Buckingham>  and  his  nliine  wad  known 
and  respected  in  Kent  and  Sussej^>  and  dreaded  in 
Esaex^  could  have  no  means  of  obliging  the  inde- 
pendent nadves  of  the  rtet  of  the  Idngdom  to  submit 
to  ai^  disagreeable  stipulations  which  he  might 
make  for  them ;  and  as  neither  Caesar^  nor  any  oraer 
Roman  writer^  have  left  any  record  of  the  nature  or 
the  receipt  of  this  tribute,  it  may  reasonably  be 
oondttded  that^  whatever  Casdibelaa  promised)  he 
never  intended^  and  Cmsar  never  expected^  the 
Roman  republic  to  reap  even  this  fruit  from  the 
destruction  of  human  uvefe  and  human  happinetHi 
^hich  this  gigantic  robber  had  wantonly  otcasioned 
bj  his  invaaon*  But  though  Caesar  knew  not  Gon 
mnr  His  holy  law»  the  decree  had  gone  forth  ;-^ 
Whosoever  sAeddeih  mun*s  bkod^  by  man  shall 
ha  blood  be  shed:  and  it  was  to  be  executed  in 
Ae  sight  of  die  world  on  this  wilful  man*slayer. 
When  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  and 
iud  said  to  his  Soul,  Thou  hast  wealth,  and  ho^ 
soar,  and  power,  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thin€ 
rate,  ecO^  drink^  and  b6  merry ;  then  was  it  said  in 
heaven^  Z%ii  day  shall  thy  soul  be  required  itf 
ttee.  Men*  its  cardless  as  hiradelf  about  the. misery 
his  ambition  night  have  produced  among  people 
whom  they  desmliedi  could  not  belir  his  usurped 
authority  over  Uiemsdves :  they  rose>  and  assassin 
listed  him  in  the  face  of  day«  Suk*rOutided  by  nobtes 
tnee  bis  equ^lt,  bat  now  coiopdled  to  appear  sup*- 
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pliants  for  his  iavour,  he  had  seated  himself,  in  his 
pride,  near  the  statue  of  another  ambitious  gcnerat, 
lormerly  his  colleague,  and  the  husband  of  bis 
daughter,  but  whom  he  had  driven  to  exile  and  to 
death ;  at  the  foot  of  that  murdered  friend's  image 
Caesar's  expiring  body  fell. 

Upwards  of  ninety  years  passed  before  the  Ro- 
mans again  attacked  the  shores  of  Britain. 

In  the  interval  came  to  pass  the  most  important 
and  wonderful  event  this  earth  has  ever  yritnessed. 
Jesus  Christ,  He  who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  had, 
by  an  inconceivable  condescension,  divested  himself 
of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.    The 
universal  cessation  .from  war,  which  accompanied  his 
birth,  was  a  fit  announcement  of  The  Prince  of 
Peace.    But  when  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  nation 
proceeded  from  refusing  and  insulting  to  crucify  the 
Son  of  the  most  high  God,  though  the  earth,  by  its 
shaking,  and  the  sun  hiding  his  face,  seemed  to 
express  the  horror  of  nature  at  this  last  most  awful 
and  mysterious  offence  committed  against  Hipi  by 
whom  the  worlds  were  made,  the  passions  and  vices 
of  fallen  man  appeared  to  break  forth  with  aug- 
mented and  more  audacious  violence ;  as  if  wicked- 
ness could  have  no  more  to  fear  from  Him  whom  it 
had  seen  submitting  to  be  reviled,  scourged,  and 
suffering  the  d^ath  of  a  slave  and  malefactor.     And 
yet  that  crucified  Saviour  is  the  same  Lord  Jesus 
who  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  ixAth  his  mighty 
angels^  in  flaming fire^  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  GoD^  and  thai  obey  not  His  Gospel,   .  But 
as,  then,  the  enmity  of  Satan  and  the  wicked  obsti- 
nacy and  hardened  cruelty  of  nftin  did  but  bring 
about  the  very  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  into 
the  world — that  by  His  one  oblation  of  Himself 
once  offered  He  might  make  a  fulli  perfect,  and 
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sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world ;  so,  in  all  inferior  instances, 
the  wicked  are  still  made  to  work  out  the  purposes 
of  God  ;  who  could  say  of  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up^  that  I  might 
shew  my  power  in  thee.  Thus  were  strife  and  am- 
bition rendered  instrumental  in  bringing  hither  the 
Roman  arms,  to  complete  the  conquest  which  God 
would  have  them  make ;  and  an  emperor,  half  an 
idept,  ejBfected,  in  God's  chosen  time,  what  had 
foiled  the  valour  and  sagacity  of  Julius  Caesar. 

A  British  chieftain,  whom  domestic  feuds  had  -A.  D. 
driven  from  his  native  country,  tpvelled  to  • 
Rome  to  seek  revenge ;  and  succeeded  in  alluring 
the  Romans  to  invade  again  his  native  country. 
Aulas  Plautius,  an  experienced  general,  was  select- 
ed by  Claudius,  the  reigning  Roman  emperor,  to 
conduct  an  army  into  Britain ;    and,  assisted  and 

Stiided  by  the  traitor  who  had  solicited  this  invasion, 
e  proceeded  on  his  expedition,  with  more  know* 
ledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  hostile  feelings 
which  divided  its  inhabitants,  than  Cassar  had  pos- 
sessed. Hence  he  soon  obtained  a  victory  over 
Caractacus,  the  successor  of  Cassibelan,  and  formed 
alliances  with  other  petty  sovereigns,  his  rivals  or 
enemies. 

For  a  short  time  Claudius  joined  his  forces  in  per- 
son ;  and  Vespasian,  and  his  son  Titus,  who  were 
etnployed  in  reducing  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  made 
themselves  so  conspicuous  as  brave  and  prudent 
officers,  that  the  character  they  here  gained  gra- 
dually opened  the  way  to  the  father's  being  chosen 
emperor  of  Rome,  and  to  their  becoming  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  God's  just  wrath.  When 
the  appointed  time  was  come  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  manifest  his  power  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dreadful  sentence  against  Jerusalem,  these  were  the 
persons  under  whose  command  the  Roman  eagles 
were  gathered  together  against  Judsea ;  by  the  edge 
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pf  tlieir  vnreleiiting  mmurd  her  Belf-blinded'^chilclreii 
jM^  or  were  Ud  away  eaipiive  inioMnoHons:  Jeru^ 
Moiem  was  trodden  down  under  their  CreiMe  feet ; 
and  ike  abominaiion  of  desolation  wared  over  the 
rains  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 

The  Romuis,  howeyer,  made  hot  slow  advances 
towards  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  from  the  difficulty 
of  securing;  the  continued  submission  of  a  people 
whom  it  was  easy  to  defeat,  whenever  they  could  be 
met  with,  but  who,  retiring  into  the  woods  or  mo« 
rasses  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  approach  of  an 
army,  could  emerge  again,  and  occupy  their  form^ 
pastures  or  hunting  grounds  in  its  rear,  if  it  pushed 
forward;  and  who  would  make  any  promises  of 
ftiture  obedience  which  a  Roman  oommander,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  might  insist  on,  if  concession 
was  likely  to  lead  to  his  marching  off  his  troops  to 
some  other  district;  but  would  keep  no  more  of 
their  promises  than  they  chose,  on  his  departure ; 
because  they  possessed  very  little  (^  that  fixed  pro* 
perty,  the  dread  of  forfiriting  which  is  almost  the 
only  tie  that  can  bind  those  people  to  their  agree* 
ments.  Over  whom  religion  exerts  no  salutary  in- 
fluence. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  Plautios  had 
51^  *  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  home  to  re- 
ceive the  honours  decreed  to  him  forliis  services 
in  Britain,  we  find  his  successor,  Ostorius  Scapnh, 
employed  in  fortifying  military  positions  along  the 
banks  p(  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  the  Severn ; 
that  the  submission  of  the  large  and  fertile  district, 
within  those  rivers,  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
inroads  of  the  independent  tribes  to  the  north  and 
west  of  diem.  But  liter  quelling  a  revok  of  the 
leeni  ^,  and  planting  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans  at 
Maldon,  he  pushed  his  conquests  bey<md  these 
Units ;  and,  at  CaeiwCaradoc,  in  Shropshire,  defeated 

« lah^tMtsorNeHblk,  8aMk.  •»!  part  ofdabHagcdiire. 


CmctftoHs  at  the  h9$A  of  tbe  SUuree^    Tlus  deter- 
anned  of^pooent  of  tlie  RoBla»  avms  sought  next  to 
kidiice  tbe  Brigai^te*  to  ifev«Qg9  the  loes  of  hit 
coantry,  and  the  destruction  of  his  0ri9ndfi:    but 
their  queen^  CurfismaaduB^^  tre^eherously  delivered 
him  up,  in  chains,  to  Oatoriiia*'    The  mintary  pride 
of  the  Roma&a  had  always  found  a  disgraceral  in* 
dttlgence^  after  any  impoirfeant.siloeess,  in  making  aip 
unfeeling  displa;^  of  the  misery  <>i  their  6a|>tives» 
whom  they  used  to  lead  in  triumph^  amidst  the  spoik 
of  dieir  cotmtlry^  tiirough  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and 
the  insulting  scene  was  ordiiiarily  closed  by  the  buuT'^ 
der  i>f  the  deth]?»ned  soyer«gn  of  the  conquered 
nation ;  or  by  that  of  the  bravest  general,  amongst 
those  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  defend  their  native 
htod  agai&Bt  the  aggresstonB  of  ^  Roitoan  people. 
Garactacnsi  though  but  the  petty  clueftain  of  a  bar* 
bsrotts  tribe,  had  gained  socb  a  reputation  by  the 
persevering  courage  with  whichy  for  raiie  years,  un^ 
daunted  by  repeated  defeats,  he  bad  .placed  himself 
foitemoat  in  every  effort  made  by  the  Britons  to 
maintain  their  desperate  struggle  against  the  dispro- 
portaoned  pewer  dP  the  mightiest  na(a<>n  on:  the  Ikce 
ef  the  eaifth,!  that  he  was  sent  by  Ostorius  to  Rome  ^ 
as  ma  enemy,  the  posaessiov)  of  whose  person,  how^ 
efev  obtained,  waa  considered  a  sn^c^nt  victory  to 
mtitle  tlie  emperev  to  gratify  himself  witb  the  pa« 
nde  of  receiving  Iris  prisoner  in  ptfblk.    Whei^ 
Caractacos  paesed  through  the  sti^^ts  of  Rcmie,  he 
szpresaedhis  sorptise  thajt  thc^  masters  of  those  lofty 
pataees,  whiek  he  there  sew,i  should  have  thought 
it  wevtii  theitf  while  to  fight  about  th<^  wretched  Ih^S 
of  the  Britons*    As  an  ambttiote  mte^  who  did  net 
teget  that  he  too  had  been  it  kittg,  he^  must  haver 
smed  tlie  Ayvereign  who  could  command  the  impU«* 
ok  eb^edce  of  such  weakhy  sdbyeeta  as  the  pos- 
nsMUfU  of  tbooe  sortxpteoiifr  dbodea^  and  of  such 
ksavesoldisrs  as  had  drivetfrhndi  front  his  tiome;  aad| 
liiOB  usbefed  itit^  the*  presence  of  Qa^dius,  he 
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could  not  but  have  been  forcibly  impressed,  though 
he  exhibited  no  unseemly  fears,  at  sight  of  the  ar- 
rangements  which  added  unusual  dignity  to  the  im- 
perial court. 

The  contrast  was,  apparently,  that  between  the 
extreme  of  wretchedness,  and  the  height  of  human 
felicity.  The  emperor,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne, 
saw  a  favourite  wife  raised  to  the  same  unwonted 
elevation ;  around  him  were  the  nobles  of  the  cele- 
brated Roman  senate,  in  obsequious  attendance; 
whilst  the  disciplined  number  and  military  pomp  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  formed  a  still  more  magnifi- 
cent accompaniment  in  the  eye  of  his  martial  pri- 
soner. On  the  other  hand,  that  prisoner,  Caracta- 
cus,  deprived  of  all  that  had  once  nattered  his  pride, 
galled  by  his  fetters,  and  stung  by  the  insulting  gaze 
of  the  populace,  saw  the  ensigns  of  his  former  rank 
eyed  as  a  barbarian's  rude  imitation  of  royal  state ; 
heard  the  bitter  lamentations  of  his  family,  of  his 
wife,  whom  his  arm  could  no  longer  protect;  and  be-^ 
held  them  crouching  before  his  haughty  enemies  for 
mercy. 

But  if  worldly  greatness  has  very  seldom  much 
connection  with  real  happiness,  least  of  all  can  the 
pomp  and  power  of  a  despotic  sovereign  secure  it. 
Of  Caractacus*  subsequent  fortune,  all  that  we  know 
is,  that,  by  what,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, is  spoken  of  as  remarkable  clemency,  his  life 
was  spared,  and  his  family  restored  to  Hberty ;  and 
their  late  fears,  probably,  made  them  find  happiness 
in  their  reprieve  firom  their  expected  sufferings. 
But  the  magnificence  which  surrounded  Claudius 
scarcely  concealed  the  contempt  with  which  his  sub- 
jects viewed  the  feeble  intellects  of  him,  whom  the 
capricious  choice  of  tb^  army  had  made  their  em- 
peror ;  and  the  unhappinessof  his  domestic  life  was 
betrayed  by  crimes  wmch  shocked  even  that  degra- 
ded people.  The  wife  whose  ambition  his  fondness 
^ulged  with  unprecedented  honours,  soon 
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after  poisoned  him^  that  she  might  the  easier  rob 
his  son  of  the  inheritw:ice  of  the  vast  Roman  em- 
pire, and  seat  on  its  blood-stained  throne  her  own 
son,  the  infamous  Nero.  And  that  monster,  after 
getting  rid,  by  similar  means,  of  the  unhappy  youth 
whose  rights  he  had  usurped,  murdered  the  wicked 
mother,  whose  guilt  had  purchased  for  her  son  the 
power  which  he  thus  dreadfully  turned  againsj;  her* 

The  Romans  had  now  got  rid  of  their  most  active 
/)pponent  in  Britain ;  and  for  some  time  after  they 
were  principally  employed  in  securing,  and  iniproving 
the  value  of  the  country  they  had  already  con- 
quered. Verulam*,  like  Maldon,  became  a  Roman 
colony ;  that  is,  a  number  of  veteran  soldiers  were 
placed  there,  and  allowed  to  take  possession  of  as 
much  land  as  they  chose ;  whilst  the  town  was  go- 
verned on  the  model  of  the  cities  in  their  native 
country,  and  possessed  the  same  privileges.  At  this 
time  also  London  is  first  spoken  of  in  history, 
as  a  town  inferior  in  rank  and  privileges  to  the  ^^J^' 
two  above  mentioned,  but  already  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  traders. 

In  the  mean  while  the  druids,  whose  authority 
over  their  countrymen  must  have  been  exceedingly 
thwarted,  if  not  quite  set  aside,  where  the  Roman 
power  and  laws  prevailed,  had  concentrated  all  their 
old  superstitions  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  There 
the  altars  still  reeked  with  the  blood  of  human  vie- 
tiius;  probably  now  slain  in  greater  numbers,  to  pro- 
pitiate their  false  gods,  from  the  notion  that  their 
uiger  occasioned  the  continued  losses  of  the  Bri- 
ans. But  the  same  holy  and  just  God,  who  declared, 
^  even  the  stranger  who  offered  the  cruel  sacri- 
fices of  Moloch  should  die,  brought  upon  these  mi- 
nisters of  equally  barbarous  rites  the  sword  of  a 
fierce  enemy,  made  implacable  by  the  sight  of  their 
^gusting  superstitions.  When  Suetonius  Paullinus 

«  Now  called  St.  Alban's. 
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liunded  his  forces  in  Angksea,  ti^ey  a»m  inter* 
mingled  amongst  ^tke  troo|Ni  drawn  up  to  oppose 
them,  women  in  la  fonereal  dress,  vunninj?  about  wkh 
dishevelled  hair,  and  hurling  terohes,  Bke  so  many 
demoniacs ;  whilst  the  druids,  standing  around,  with 
arms  outstretched  toward^  heaven,  poured  out  the 
bitterest  impreedtions  against  the  invades.  F<»«  a 
moment  the  arms  of  the  Romans  seemed  parcdysed 
with  a  superstitious  horror ;  but  the  next,  ashamed 
Qf  having  shrunk  before  women  and  priests,  they 
rfished  on  these  dektded  wretcbee,  put  them  to  the 
rout,  burned  the  druids,  by  a  cruel  revenge,  in  thew 
own  sacrificial  firea,  and,  finally, 'levelled  their  to»r 
secrated  groves  with  the  gro0nd. 

From  being  the  instruments  employed  to  infliet  a 
just  punishment  on  the  wickedness  of  the  BritoM, 
PauUinua  aind  his  army  were  suddenly  called  Btwsy 
to  witness  and  share  the  calamities  which  the  vices 
of  t]ie  Romans  had  brought  upon  themselves.  I^- 
sut^gus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  having  no  son  to  inherit 
his  authority,  named  the  emperor  joint  heir  with  bis 
daughters ;  it  having  been  suggested  to  him,  {Hroba- 
bly  by  some  Roman,  that,  by  suoh  a  step,  he  wxHdd 
ol^in  for  them  that  powerful  protection  wbiob  their 
weaker  sex  rendered  peculiarly  desirable.  But,  in* 
stead  of  his  bequest  being  accepted  as  an  honour-* 
able  testimony  of  his  respect,  and  rewarded  by  a 
,  liberal,  or  even  a  just  attention  to  th&  rights  which 
be  had  reserved  for  hia  &mtt;f,  the  cpHbetor  of  the 
emperor *s  revemaes  seised  on  the  whole  sutccession. 
Ana  when  hi<s  widow,  Boadieea,  remonstrated  against 
this  injustiee,  she  was  scourged,  without  any  regard 
to.  her  sex  or  quality.  Thie  daughters  suffered  still 
more  brutal  usage ;  the  other  relationa  of  the  late 
king  were  seized  and  kept  as'  slaves ;  aod  the  wbole 
nation,  who  had  acted  the  part,  aiid  been  allowod 
the  title,  of  faith&l  allies  of  tiM^RoMansi^  were.ex« 
posed  to  systematic  pillage.  Such  an  odious  viola-, 
tion  of  the  plainest  dictaies  of  common  justice,  was 
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aafideiit  to  rouse  aH  the  vindiethre  passions  of  tlie 
mostiBerk  savage,  and  to  stimulate  the  cowardly  to 
die  most  desperate  exertions,  as  affibrding  the  only 
iofe  of  escaping  the  insnits  and  the  oppression 
which  they  saw  that  neither  submission  nor  fidelity 
oould  avert.   But  besides  these  general  inducements 
if  fastied  of,  and  resistance  to,  the  Roman  yokei 
the  iriM>le  r^tem  of  ancient  warfare  was  one  of  un« 
dteoked  aggression  on  private  rights,  and  indulgence 
ilk  cruelty  ;  so  that  every  individual  of  the  conqoeied 
people  had  his  personal  wrongs  to  revenge.    Hence 
no  soonar  did  Boadicea,  escaping  from  her  oppres- 
Mrs,  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  than  the  whole 
British  population  in  the  neighbouring  districts  off 
the  Roman  portion  of  the  island,  seems  to  have  risen 
as  mA  one  heart  in  her  cause.    Scattered  divisions 
of  dis  itoman  army  were  surrouifded  and  murdered. 
MaMon,  Verulam,  and  London  were  reduced  to 
ashes;  as  ahready  Roman  rather  than  British  towns. 
The  fiiry  of  savages  was  displayed  np<^n  every  per* 
stmof  Roman  blood,  and  every  supposed  friend  of 
the  Remam  cause,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  wkhoul 
btinetioii  of  age  or  sex ;  till  the  heavier  debt  of 
cruel^  and  wickednese  was  transfen^d  frcnn  the 
itonsn  to  the  British  sormy.    The  force  which  Sue* 
tmm  FanHimis  coiddcottect  was  redi»ed  to  lOfiOQ 
ae&,  whilst  the  IbUowers  of  Boadieea  had  sweHed 
ta  an  aaru^untt  which  the  Romaa  historians  have 
ttag^ersied  mneh  beyond  what  ara  reasonably  be 
Mieved,  butwbkh  was  sufficient  to  oblige  him  to 
avoid  HffbtiiigtMIhehadtaikaB  a  po^on  where 
heeottid  only  beattaeked  in  front.  And  now  the  ^' 
hielioRid  eristhiesy  perpetrated  by  Boadieaca's 
psrtyontheirpriBonMs^enBUked  her  defeat;  hscring 
W  Ae  ettttt  of  coBfiswing  every  Roman  soldier, 
orally,  ibatdetth  in  the  field  wotdd  be  mfinitely 
pvefetable  to  surrender..     Paidinus'  troops  wmre 
thus  compelled  to  conquer ;  and  their  victory,  in  its 
tun,  was  followed  by  a  pttifess  slaughter  of  the 
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fljring  Britons,  and  of  their  wives  and  their  childreui 
who  filled  numerous  cars  in  the  rear  of  their  army. 
•  Boadicea,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life; 
and  thus  deprived  her  countr}rmen  of  a  rallying  point ; 
whilst  Paullinus,  as  he  gradually  regained  the  terri- 
tory from  which  the  Romans  had  been  driven,  or 
withdrawn,  behaved  to  the  unhappy  natives  with  a 
vindictive  severity,  which  even  his  ferocious  master^ 
Nero,  disapproved ;  as  impolitic  towards  a  people 
whose  desperation  had  lately  been  found  so  trou- 
^  blesome.  He  was,  therefore,  recalled ;  and  his 
^^*  three  next  successors  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  persons  whose  milder  administration  might 
induce  the  natives,  already  within  the  Roman  p^e, 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  with  less,  reluctance. 

Whilst  these  Roman  govemore  were  exercising 
their  short-lived  power,  a  far  mightier  conqueror 
than  they  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Britain,  even 
Paul,  the  Apostle ;  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare^ 
indeed,  were  not  carnal,  hut  mighty  through  God,  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds  ;  casting  down  ima- 
ginations^ and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  tht  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought,  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  \ 
Perhaps  some  haughty  Roman  officer,  in  power 
here,  might  cast  his  eyes  on  such  an  one  as  Paul  the 
ased  was,  and  seeing  nothing  but  humble  poverty  in 
his  appearance,  and  caring  for  none  of  those  things 
of  which  he  came  to  tell,  would  deem  it  impossible 
that  his  own  importance  could  ever  be  insulted,  by 
being  brought  to  a  comparison  with  that  of  one  who 
had  wandered  thus  far  to  urge  what  sounded  to  him 
as  no  more  than  a  question  of  names  and  words,  and 
of  the  Jewish  law.    Yet  we  have  learned  to  consider 
all  which  these  proud  Romans  made  their  boast,  as 
only  given  them,  that  thev  might  be  employed  as 
instruments  in  preparing  the  world  to  submit  to  the 

*  2  Cor.  z.  4, 5. 
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humble  apostles  and   messengers  of  Christ.     A 
shapeless  wall  forms  the  most  important  part  of 
vhat  now  remains  of  all  that  the  power  of  xloman 
govemorsy  or  Roman  emperors,  ever  did  in  Britain; 
whilst  whoever  is  pre-eminent  in  sound  wisdom  hangs 
m  deep   and  reverential  attention  on  every  word 
which  it  was  given  to  that  despised  Jewish  wanderer 
to  leave  for  the  instruction  of  the  world ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise  amongst  us,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  imitation  of  what  was  learned  and 
received^  and  heard  and  seen  in  him^    The  souls  he 
has  won  to  Chrii^t  in  this  our  island,  by  his  labour^ 
whether  present  or  ahsent^  will  form  a  glorious  por- 
tion of  his  crown  qfrgoicingy  in  the  presence  qf  our 
Lordf  when  heaven  and  earth  are  passed  away.  And 
even  then,  amidst  it^mUtieSy  reproaches,  necessities^ 
persecutions^  and  distresses,  if  these  had  made  him 
base  in  outward  appearance,  to  the  eye  of  human 
pride,  was  he  not  the  same  Paul  who  had  received 
such  transcendant  honour  from  God,  that  the  mercy 
which  had  thus  graciously  indulged  him,  declared  it 
necessary  that  he  should  suffer  a  peculiar  infliction, 
lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  through  the 
abundance  of  his  communications  with  Him,  before 
whom  kings  and  emperors  are  but  polluted  dust  t 
That  glory  which  the  world  aspires  after,  he  called 
foolishness,  and  desired  it  not ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  learned  have  been  put  to  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  detect  the  steps  by  which  his  journey  to 
Britain  may  be  traced.    For  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  told  but  little  of  the  much  that  was 
done ;  because  he  only  designed  to  record  enough  ^ 
teach  the  Church  how  extraprdinary  were  the  pow- 
ers communicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  Christ^s 
ascension,  and  to  justify  and  proclaim  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles;  not  to  gain* for  himself  and  his  blessed 
companions,  honour  from  men,  by  full  details  of  the 
address,  the  indulstry,  the  patience,  the  zeal,  the  love 
with  which  they  laboured ;  or  the  signs^  the  wonders. 
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and  tie  mighty  deed$  diey  wrought ^  ad  ambas$adar$ 
for  Christy  that  hk  abundcmt  grace  might,  through 
the  thanksgiving  of  manyy  redound  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

It  seems  not  improbable^  that  after  St.  Paiil'»  first 
imprisonmeiit  at  SLome,  no  less  than  nine  years  were 
epent  by  him  in  the  zealous  fulfihnent  of  the  high 
iffBee  of  Apostle  of  the  QentUes ;  which  had  bten 
peeuliarly  assigned  to  him,  whom  it  had  pleased  Qtjd 
lo  design  from  his  birth  ^,  and,  in  due  time,  to  call 
by  his  grace,  that  be  might  preach  Christ  among  tie 
aeathen*  In  this  actirely-^employed  inter vai,  all  that 
we  can  kam  of  his  proceedmgs  from  Scripture  is^ 
that  he  did  not  return  to  tlM)  East,  to  visit  those 
diurches  which  be  bad  before  planted  ther&  For  to 
than  he  had  said,  previous  to  his  imprisomnent, 
speaking  as  one  who  foresaw^  by  inspiration,  what 
be  asserted,  /  know  thai  ye  cM,  among  whom  I  have 
gone  preaching  the  Mngtbm  of  God,  shaU  see  my 
face  no  more  f.  This  should  reasonably  incline  us, 
amongst  the  cooflicting  opinions  of  writers,  who 
lived  when  very  accurate  information  was  difficult  to 
p^rocure,  to  believe  those  who  assert  that  St.  ProI 
then  visited  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain.  Our  assent  to 
this  assertion  is  farther  justified  by  its  being  known, 
that  during  the  two  years  in  which  Piaul  dwelt  in 
Ms  own  hired  house  at  Rome,  and  received  aU  that 
came  in  #/»^  khn,  there  were  two  eminent  femailes 
there,  who  were  very  hkeiy  to  have  besought  him 
Id  have  pity  on  the  darkness,  of  the  miserable  BrU 
tons.  The  narni^  of  the  one  was  Pomponia  Grsscina ; 
of  i!bt»  other  Claudia.  Pomponia  wag  the  wife  of 
that  Plautiu»  under  ndhose  command  the  Romatfsr 
first  obtained  a  permanent  fooling  in  Briimn;;  and 
that  she  was  one  of  St.  Paurs  converts  may  be  sea-* 
simably  inferred,  froiii  her  nar9«»wfy  esint{rin^  mav^* 
tyrdma,  within  aboui  A^  yeas  after  bis*  wemsi  m 


Ronie^  when  ^e  tras  tried  &r  her  Hfe  before  her 
hushand  and  relations^  on  the  charge  of  having  ^3^ 
ni^pted  a  foreim  faith.  Snch  improper  power 
did  the  Roman  laws  entrust  to  this  domestic  tribonal  1 
The  result  was*  that  she  was  pronoimced  inaocenl 
of  aay  thing  immoral ;  and  that,  living  to  a  good 
Sfei  her  dress  and  air  were  remarked  as  being  of  aa 
wdformly  monrnfhl,  melancholy  cast.  This  is  the 
•titem^it  of  Tacitnsy  the  Roman  historian;  an  nnen** 
Ij^ened  heathen,  whose  understanding,  wonderfully 
swtie  as  it  was  in  the  detection  of  the  secret  springs 
of  wickedness  in  the  human  heart,  could  not  enable 
him  to  comprehend,  that  whilst  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  roused  his  hitter  indignation,  and  ex» 
eited  his  angry  passions,  she  was  moved^  by  love  for 
their  eouls,  to  grieve  with  exceeding  sorrow  ov^ 
that  guilt,  which  must  have  been  far  more  hideous 
in  her  sight  than  in  his.  Dwelling  among  an  idola* 
trous  and  dissolute  people,  this  rigMeoua  woman,  m 
seeing  and  bearing,  must  have  witnessed  enough  to 
vex  her  righteous  soul  jrom  day  to  day  with  their  %m»- 
lawful  deede.  The  boasted  cause  of  her  husband'a 
honours,  the  invasion  of  Britain,  must  have  been 
contemphtted  by  her  as  an  unprovoked  attack  of  ^ 
stroog.upon  the  weak;  and  she  would  justly  fear 
that  the  blood  of  every  defender  of  his  native  coim* 
try»  slain  by  her  husband's  arms,  cried  to  Heaven  for 
ftngeance.  These  reflections  would  make  her  feel 
it  to  be  peculiarly  her  duty  to  endeavour  to  procuns 
for  the  land  which  he  had  afflicted,  a  blessing  which 
would  much  more  than  compensate  it  for  all  it  had 
soffisred  !rom  his  unprincipled  ambition ;  that  so  she 
mighi  be  comforted  together  with  them,  by  the  mutual 
faith  both  of  then  and  her. 

But  whilst  the  influence  of  Pomponia's  wishes,  m 
persuading  Paul  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel into  Britain,  can  only  be  deduced  u'om  probable 
grounds,  we  have  the  Apoatle's  own  authority  for 
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the  interest  which  Claudia,  with  Pudens  *,  took  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  And  that  Claudia^  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  though  married  at  Rome,  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  become  acquainted 
f^om  the  mention  of  her  marriage  by  a  compUmentary 
Roman  poet.  If,  then,  the  rich  man  in  his  toi*ments 
is  represented  as  anxious  to  have  his  brethren  so 
told  of  their  danger,  that  they  might  escape  from 
the  like  condemnation, — -would  not  zeal  for  God's 
glory,  and  the  dread  of  his  wrath  against  idolatry, 
unite  with  natural  affection,  in  making  Claudia  say 
with  still  more  earnestness  to  St.  Paul,  I  pray  tkee^ 
father,  that  thou  wouldest  visit  my  Jfather's  house^ 
'and  my  kindred?  For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the 
evil  fhat  shall  otherwise  come  unto  my  people  ?  or 
how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my  kindred? 
We  know,  too,  that  in  requesting  St.  Paul  to  visit 
a  country  so  remote  from  the  principal  scene  of 
apostolic  teaching,  as  Britain,  the  petitioners  would 
be  heard  with  a  willing  ear.  For,  independent  of 
the  motives  supplied  by  that  fervent  zeal  which  led 
him,  though  free,  to  make  himself  a  servant  unto  cMy 
that  he  might  gain  the  more  souls  to  Christ,  pit  was 
peculiarly  his  object  +  to  preach  the  Gospel  where 
-Christ  was  not  yet  named;  that  he  might  not  build 
upon  another  maris  foundation^  nor  be  tempted  to 
ooast  in  another  maris  line  of  things  made  ready  to 
his  Jiand.  The  words  of  the  prophet  were  also  ever 
in  his  mind,  %As  it  ts  written^  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  ^  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things.  And  if  ever  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  a  Christian  missionary's  visit, 
and  the  happy  tidings  of  which  he  is  the  bearer,  are 
duly  appreciated,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  people, 
situated  as  the  Britons  were,  would  so  appreciate 
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them.  Their  country  had  been  desolated  by  war, 
in  its  most  cruel  form ;  their  wild  liberty  was  lost ; 
and  the  vanquished  had  been  driven  to  confess,  in 
all  the  bitterness  of  despair,  the  overwhelming  power 
of  their  oppressors.  What  joy  it  must  have  been 
to  bear,  amidst  this  hopeless  misery,  of  peace  given 
as  the  world  gives  it  not ;  of  joy,  which  no  man  shall 
take  SLwdy ;  of  a  God,  not  frowning  on  their  defi- 
cient sacrifices,  but  offering  to  wipe  away  tears  from 
off  all  fcuses;  and  holding  out  to  every  one  who 
turns  with  the  whole  heart  to  him,  the  certain  hope 
of  a  life,  after  death,  in  happiness  which  shall  know 
neither  end  nor  abatement !  Neither  was  St  Paul 
an  eloquent  and  zealous  teacher  only.  He  was  en* 
dowed  with  power  to  prove,  by  miracles,  more  con- 
vincing to  the  rude  barbarian  than  any  enticing 
words  of  maris  wisdom^  that  the  message  which  he 
delivered  came  from  God;  this  message,  toOj  he 
was  enabled  to  utter  aiid  explain  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and,  where  he  found  a  humble  and  teach- 
able mind,  he  could  call  down  upon  the  happy  con 
vert  those  extraordinary  and  visible  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  made  him  a  new  creature  indeed. 
The  simple  Briton,  on  whom  these  gifts  were  be- 
stowed, received  power  to  comprehend  and  hold  firm, 
such  sublime  truths  as  the  wisest  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  had  sought  after,  but  found  them  not; 
and  mysteries,  which  even  inspired  prophets  had 
seen  but  darkly,  were  cleared  up  by  the  day-spring 
which  descended  on  him  from  above. 

To  the  Christian  converts  in  Rome  we  find  St. 
Paul  writing,  *  that  he  longed  to  see  them,  in  order 
that  he  might  impart  unto  them  some  spiritual  gift, 
to  the  end  they  might  be  established  in  the  faith  ; 
now  if  some  extraordinary  spiritual  gift  was  needful 
to  establish  a  church  amongst  the  civilized  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome,  the  like  aid  could  be  imparted  by  the 
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Apestle  to' Mm  extent  sufficient  fisr  prodttcing  iht 
same  efifect  amongst  the  Britons.  And,  as  Su  Paul 
has  himself  remarked  that  God  Aath  chosen  the 
veak  things  of  the  uoorld  to  confound  tie  things 
wUch  are  nUghit/f  it  is  no  unreasonable  conjecture 
that  ^vrfaen  St  Paul,  by  his  preaching  in  this  island, 
subdued  both^the  Roman  soldier  and  the  enslaved 
Briton  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  he  would  some- 
times 'withhold  from  the  former  those  exalted  powers^ 
which  might  prove  a  dangerous  temptation  to  his 
natural  pride,  and  bestow  them  as  the  gifts  of  an 
aUrSufficient  Comforter  on  the  latter;  enabling  hin^ 
by  the  gift  of  languages,  to  become  not  omy  tixe 
enlightened  pastor  of  his  countrymen^  but  the  re^ 
spected  instructor  of  his  late  enemies.  Thus  would 
tne  wolf  and  the  lamb  be  brought,  indeed,  to  feed 
together.  How  happy  a  change  would  this  efi^^  ia 
their  mutual  feelings  i 

When  St.  Paul  landed,  the  moat  populous 
"^  n^fi9  ^^A  important  town  in  Britain  was  Y erulam  ; 
^"•^  and.p/rhai«,30«e  spot  near  St.  Alban's  may 
have  Keard  the  zealous  Apostle^s  voice,  and  may  have 
been  pressed  by  the  knees  of  the  chosen  ;^w  who  11^ 
tened  to  his  call ;  while  he  besought  them  to  walk  teor- 
thy  of  their  vocation^  with  aU  lowliness  and  meekness^ 
forbearing  one  another  in  /ore,  and  to  be  Und  one  to 
another,  forgiving  one  another,  eten  as  they  heard 
that  Gon/or  Christ's  sake  had  forgiven  them. 

The  historian  feels  tompted  to  lament  that  he 
can  only  speak  of  such  interesting  circumstances  as 
exceedingly  probable ;  but  it  was  wisely  ordained 
that  our  ancient  chroniclers  should  not  possess  suffi- 
cient information  to  fix  with  certainty  and  precision 
the  scenes  blessed  by  the  Apostle's  presence ;  or  the 

SK)t  from  whence  the  mingled  voices  of  the  despised 
riton  and  l^is  humbled  conqueror  first  ascended  to 
Heaven,  confessing  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and 
uniting  in  the  prkise  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all. 
For  otherwise  superstition^  die  tendency  of  which  is 
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ev«r  to  love  liie  wDwbip  of  Ae  crosbae  ladier  tkaD 
tfiat  of  the  Cffeatar^  and  wfakfa^  in  aUter  thnes,  Ad 
attack  itself  to  a doublfid  legend  and  a  lesaimpar^* 
tani  name  \  would  have  made  it  diffiesdt  to  toot  cmt 
the  exaggerated  veneratson  of  some  aenadesa  doda 
of  eaortk  ;  if  it  could  ha've  been  said^  on  doa  atone 
Paid  stood,  beiyt  the  first:  British  convert  ielL  on  hia 
inees  and  wept  his  sina^  Such  temptations  to  gifing 
sgaan  ta  stocks  and  stoses  nncb  of  tne  honour  doe  to 
Qqd  akine^  have  bees  vevy  instruaaental  in  destroy* 
ing  tlie  purity  of  the  faith,  and  preventing  its  refov* 
mation  in  countries  where  the  steps  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His.  choseii  Apostles  asay  coixfessedljr  be  tracedi 
And  happy  is  it  for  En^and  that  her  mhalbitants 
hare,  been  eiEen^ted  from  what  would  have  given 
the  li^eatest  plausibffiiy  to  a  similar  temptation ;  by 
St.  Paolfs.  choosing  not  ta  leave  aoij  clearer  evidence 
behind  him  of  his  pvogresa  over  her  highly->favK)iired 
soil. 

Many  days  were  yet  to  pass,  before  the  breads 
thus  east  upon  the  water Sy  is  to  be  found  again  by  the 
eye  which  can  only  peuceive  their  troubled  sunaee* 
Yhe  eahn  of  peace  coold  not  be  diflSxsed  overtbe 
land  till  the  ccHiqiiiests  of  the  Romans  had  found 
soDse  natural  boundary? ;  either  %eBA  or  a  diain  of 
mountains..    To  this  they  wese  now  gradually  faoh 
eaedingunmterruptedj,  though  still  bravely  opposed, 
when  die  conunand  of  the  Roman  ferees  in  Bri** 
tain,  was  entrusted  to  C.  Julias  Agrioola ;.  in    ^/ 
whom    prudence  and    activity  combined    to^ 
make  bun  a  fit  instrument  for  conqileting  the  wodr. 

His  first  conquests  confisied  the  yet  nadependent 
tr9bes  of  the  West  to  the  mountaiixous  parts  ef  anr 
island  in  that  direction.     In  his  next  campugn 
he  subdued  Lancashire  and  Cumberland;  and,   ^^  ' 
entering  Scotland,  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Tay  without  meeting  with  any  hostile  forces. 
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iLD.  The  fourth  summer  was  employed  in  build- 
®l-  ing  a  line  of  forts  between  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  that  of  the  Clyde  r  to  make  a  barrier,  where  the 
line  to  be  defended  was  the  shortest  that  could  be 
chosen,  between  the  country  which  he  intended  to 
form  into  a  Roman  province  and  those  less  valuable 
districts  to  the  North,  ithich  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  penetrate  with  a  regular  army,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  more  biurdensome  than  advantageous  to 
retain  as  a  permanent  possession.  Yet,  in  order 
that  the  fear  of  the  Roman  arms  might  deter  the 
hardy  mountaineers  irom  attempting  to  encroach  on 
the  fertile  plains,  within  the  Roman  line,  for  plunder, 
he  afterwards  led  his  army  a  considerable  dis- 
^^*  tance  beyond  this  line,  till  he  was  met  by  the 
Britons,  under  their  chieftain  Galgacus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians.  He  there  fought  and  con- 
quered for  the  last  time ;  being  soon  aft;er  re- 
"^P*  called  to  Rome  by  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
the  infamous  Domitian. 
Agricola  took  more  pains  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  to  reconcile  the  Britons  to  the 
yoke ;  by  restraining  the  insolence  and  exactions  of 
the  Roman  officers  and  tax-gatherers,  and  by  encou- 
raging the  natives  to  imitate  the  arts,  and  aim  at  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  But  when  we  are  told, 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus,  that  the 
face  of  the  towns  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  changed,  by  his  influence,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  winter  aft;er  his  becoming  governor,  we 
know  that  he  must  be  speaking  the  language  of 
partiality  and  exaggeration.  We  can  perceive,  how- 
ever, God's  mercy  in  leading  persons  who  had  so 
much  power  in  their  hands  to  perceive  that  their 
authority  would  be  the  more  firmly  fixed,  and  that 
their  days  would  pass  the  more  easily  and  plea- 
santly, in  proportion  as  they  were  seen  to  act  with 
'ustice,  and  to  protect  the  people,  whom  they  had 
V  thoroughly  subdued,  from  the  injuries  of  others; 
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and  could  succeed  in  diffusing  among  them  a  taste 
for  the  satisfactions  of  a  more  tranquil  life.  It  seems 
to  have  been  for  this  purpose. that  He  gave  them 
their  power;  and,  whilst  they  rested  from  their 
wars  and  violence,  the  favoured  few  who  had  learned 
to  know  God  came  forward,  and  poured  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  rapidly- 
increasing  numbers,  whom  the  love  of  peace  and 
advances  in  intellectual  cultivation  were  preparing 
to  receive  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  wisdom.  But 
the  gradual  progress  of  this  most  important  work 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  historians,  who  had 
only  eyes  for  the  exploits  of  ambition.  It  became 
apparent  afterwards  by  its  happy  fruits;  whilst 
tney  observed  nothing  which,  in  their  esti- 
Diation,  deserved  to  be  recorded  till  our  island  i^Y/ 
was  visited  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

This  nn&rtial  and  indefatigable  prince  inspected, 
in  person,  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  his  vast  domi- 
nions. In  his  view  the  occupation  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  marshes  and  forests  which  then  covered 
the  low-lands  of  Scotland  was  a  question  of  very  slight 
importance  :  so  that  he  appears  to  have  decided  on 
relinquishing  them  to  the  Caledonians ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  his  frontier  garrisons  on  a  line^  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  -Agricola's  forts,  which 
Opened  to  suit  his  purpose  better.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  this  line,  which  extends  above 
sixty  miles  from  Burgh  on  the  Solway  frith  to  New- 
castle, he  cut  a  ditch  eleven  feet  ip  breadth  and  nine 
iii  depth  ;  and  erected  an  earthen  rampart,  which  at 
this  day  continues,  in  some  places^  six  feet  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  incursions 
of  predatory  parties  of  Caledonians,  on  horses,  or  in 
their  cars,  which  might  pass  unimpeded  through  the 
intervals  of  a  chain  of  forts,  in  the  obscurity  of  night 
or  of  a  fog,  would  be  effectually  checked  by  such  a 
fortification  as  this:  and  a  military  road,  running 
parallel  to  the  rampart,  facilitated  the  march  of  the 
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Roman  troopa  from  tbeir  diffi^^ti^  »4alions  lo  Mgr 
poiat  threatened  with  attaek« 

This  great  military  work  was,  howeyer,  fw  tur-* 
^1^'  passed  by  the  fortifications  which  the  £«pecctr 

Severus  raised,  along  nearly  the  same  lin^abotit 
BUiety  y^ars-  after ;  when  the  independent  tribea  c^ 
KortL  Britain  were  found  to  have  become 
bold  and  powerful.  The  Roman  soldiers  were 
picked  about  two  years  in  constructing  SeTeru&'a 
W9%  The  rampart  was  of  solid  stone  masoftrjr, 
twelve  feet  hig^  and  about  eight  in  tbiekneas ;  it 
was  flanked  by  a  deep  ditch,  an^  accompanied  by  a 
military  way,  and  strengthened  with  towers^  castles^ 
and  sitations,  at  ccmvenient  distances,  in  which  id  waa 
intended  that  10,000  men  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to*  mribrm  garrison  duty  alcxig  this  line  of  defimce. 
The  emperor,  an  austere  old  man,  haid  brougbt 
baa  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  into  Britain ;  and 
whilst  he  took  up  his  own  vesidence  at  York,  h»  et^ 
tniated  the  care  ,of  the  South  to  Gela,  and  gave 
CaracaUa  orders  to  ma^eh  beyond  the  walls,  and 
^terminate  the  inhabitants^  of  CaledosHSb,  without 
spaiing;  eyen  the  in£6uits  at  thek*  mothers'  breasts. 
In.  the  Biean  times  h^  himself  suffered  more  misery 
than  hk.  aagcY  passioBB  ««»e  pannkted  to  b«4 
UfiOft  the  peopfe  who  bad  provoked  them.  He  was 
tormented  by  painful  diseases-;  by  fears  for  bis 
yxmngest  aiad  farourite  son ;  and  by  horror  at  the 
yices^  of  the  elder,,  who  had„  as  he  eould  not  but 

auspecti  lormed  more  than  one  plot  against  hia 
^  |/  life.  Paioy  oc  a  broken  heartj  put  a  period  to  hi0 

existence,  before  Caracalla  could  commence  biis 
wojck  of  blood ;  and  the  two  bBothejirs  hastily  quitted 

the  island  to  take  posBession  of  the  luxuriesand 
^^'  magnificence  of  the  Roman  court*>    There  Can 

racalla  had  Geta  assassinated  in-  his  own  pre^ 
aence,  and  in  their  conim<m^  mother's  asms ;  iStev 
which  he  is  computed  to  ha^ve  pat  to  death  S&JOQ& 
laesson&of  both  sexes  as  the  firieads.  of  his  murdieBed 
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'brother,  or  as  guilty  of  kunenting  his  miserable 
death.  In  a  few  years  more  the  odious  tyrant  fell 
a  victim  to  the  fears  of  his  own  attendants,  and  . 
perished,  in  his  turn  by  assassination.  Such  217.* 
were  the  crimes  which  stained  the  sovereigns  of 
a  people,  amongst  whom  the  moral  duties  and  the 
demands  of  honour  were  examined  as  carefully,  and 
understood  almost  as  clearly  as  amongst  oujrselves. 
But  professing  themselves  to  be  wise  the  haughty 
Romans  continued  ybo&,  worshipping  and  serving 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.  Hence  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  not  besought  to  purify  their  hearts, 
and  God  gave  them  over  to  be  the  servants  of  sin 
unto  death.  Their  emperors  might  become  won- 
derfiil  examples  of  the  unfathomable  depth  of  guilt 
into  which  the  human  heart  will  sink  when  surr 
reunded  by.  temptations,  and  unehec^ed  by  any 
fears ;  but  they  never  could  have  perpetrated  such 
horrible  atrocities,  had  they  not  found  too  many  of 
their  subjects,  without  natural  affection,  implacable^ 
unmerciful,  not  only  doing  such  things  as  deserve 
death,  but  having  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them  '^* 
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Britain  under  the  Roman  Emperors. 

The  authority  of  the  Romans  was  how  regularly 
established  over  the  largest  and  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  The  territory  south  of  Se- 
verus'  wall  continued,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  to 
be  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  so  long  a 
time  this  wall  was  the  barrier  between  civilized  and 
savage  life,   separating  pepple  whose  habits  and 
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feelings  were  fonned  under  entirely  different  dr« 
cumstanoes.  When  both  people  wese  afterwards 
subdued,  it  was  by  different  invaders;  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  wall  has  been  perpetuated,  even  to  our 
days,  under  the  later  names  of  Scotch  and  EngUsb. 
Various  political  events,  indeed,  advanced  the  bor- 
ders of  England,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  include  Nor* 
thumberland ;  but  it  was  ihe  influence  of  the  long 
estabUshed  boundary  of  the  Roman  province,  which 
fixed  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  that  part 
of  oiur  island. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests in  Britain  was  entrusted  to  the  Prefect,  or, 
as  he  was  styled  at  a  later  period,  the  Vicar  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  to  the  Procurator,  or  collector  general  of 
the  imperial  revenues. 

The  prefect  had  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  deciding  causes  by  his  own 
notions  of  what  was  equitable ;  instead  of  being  tied 
down  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law*  The  consccmr 
tion  was  enforced  under  his  authority.  By  it  the 
Britons  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  sons  to  serve  in  the  Roman  wars. 
There  is  some  ground  for  estimating  the  force  kept 
up,  by  these  compulsory  recruits  from  Britain,  at 
nearly  20,000  men.  These  conscripts  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  native  country ;  because, 
there,  they  might  prove  disposed  to  become  the  de^ 
fenders  of  their  mthers  and  kinsmen,  against  the 
oppression  of  their  foreign  masters.  They  were 
carried  away,  therefore,  to  distant  lands,  (in  some 
cases,  of  which  we  have  evidence,  to  Egypt  and 
Armenia)  to  spend  their  lives  in  wars  in  which  they 
had  no  natural  interest.  Their  native  country  was, 
bx  lake  manner,  kept  in  subjection  by  the  victims 
which  Roman  ambition  had  collected  from  other 

'^ons  of  their  vast  empire. 
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The  same  jealousy  which  refused  to  tinist  the 
British  soldier  with  the  protection  of  the  land  of  his 
birth,  led  to  a  careful  exclusion  of  the  natives  firom 
every  office  of  trust,  or  authority.  All  holders  of 
such  offices,  were  even  prohibited  from  marrying  a 
native,  or  purchasing  any  property  in  the  soil. 

The  taxes  collected  by  the  procurator  consisted 
of  a  duty,  amounting  to  about  the  tythe  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  whether  arable,  pasture,  meadows, 
orchards,  or  mines;  though  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  tenth  was  frequently  demanded ;  and  the 
grower  was  required  to  convey  it  to  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  used  or  sold ;  of  a  legacy  duty ;  of  a 
duty  OQ  sales,  whether  by  auction,  or  in  the  mar- 
kets ;  of  duties  resembling  our  assessed  taxes ;  of*  a 
per  centage  on  the  labour  of  artisans,  and  the  pro* 
fits  of  traders ;  and  of  a  capitation  tax. 

This  last  was  made  so  heavy  under  some  m^rci* 
less  and  prodigal  emperors,  that  it  laid  the  Roman 
provinoes  waste,  like  a  pestilence;  reducing  free- 
men to  sell  themselves,  to  escape  the  punishments 
infficted  for  non-payment ;  preventing  marriage ;  and 
making  the  horrible  crime  of  child  murder  a  com« 
men  practice,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  de- 
mands, which  the  father  of  a  family  saw  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  satisfy. 

The  amount  of  all  the  taxes  raised  in  this  wealthy 
Goontsry  in  1813,  one  of  the  most  expensive  years  of 
the  late  war,  did  not  amount  to  quite  five  pounds 
per  head,  whereas  the  capitation  tax  alone,  de- 
manded from  the  province  of  Gaul,  by  the  rapacious 
ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  was  nearly 
fourteen  pounds  sterung  {>er  head.  So  enormous  a 
sum  could  only  have  been  collected  by  rating  several 
of  the  poor  together  as  one  man,  and  compelling 
the  rich  to  pay  the  sums  necessary  to  make  the 
amount  correspond  with  the  population  of  their  dis- 
trict 

But  though  God  had  thus  delivered  the  strength 
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of  the  Britons  info  captivity,  and  their  glory  into 
the  enemy  s  hand,  yet  the  calm  which  the  Roman 
power  maintained^  with  few  interruptions,  by-  its 
irresistible  force,  was  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge.  The  people,  too,  were  pre- 
served from  being  blinded  by  unbroken  and  abun- 
dant worldly  happiness ;  which  so  generally  and  so 
awefully  closes  the  eyes  of  those  who  possess  it; 
against  the  prospects  and  the  hopes  of  a  spiritual 
life.  Neither  does  the  Christian  church,  in  Britain, 
appear  to  have  been  checked  in  its  growth  by  tho,se 
long  continued  persecutions,  whicn  Satan  raised 
in  other  countries.  They  who  might  have  been  (ff^ 
fended,  had  tribulation  or  persecution  arisen  because 
of  the  word,  were  not  tried  with  the  pains  and 
terrors,  which  offer  a  deceitful  hope  of  escaping 
from  them  by  deserting  Christ.  They  were  visited, 
rather,  with  such  afflictions,  as  naturally  led  them 
to  place  all  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  that  world, 
where  they  knew  there  would  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween Roman  and  barbarian. 

The  train  of  circumstances  by  which  the  fierce 
persecution,  that  raged  in  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  almost  entirely  warded  off 
from  Britain,  was  such  as  no  human  contrivance 
could  have  brought  about.  The  all-wise  disposer 
of  events  coul3  alone  have  arranged  them  so  as  to 
produce  this  result,  among  several  others  the  pur-" 

f^oses  of  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  examine, 
n  the  detail  of  these  events,  it  will  be  seen,  how 
the  wickedness  of  sinners  is  made  to  serve  God*s^ 
designs. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
Saxons  and  Franks,  (who  then  inhabited  the  north- 
western parts  of  Germany,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
spectively the  conquerors  of  Britain  and  France,) 
had  begun  to  harass  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  piratical  expeditions  into  the  British 
'^'^nnel.    In  order  to  protect  commerce  fcoHa  such 
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depredations^  the  Emperor  had  a  fleet  collected  at 
Boulogne^  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  an  officer 
named  Carausius.  But  this  person,  though  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  brave  and  enterprising  of- 
ficer, was  ob3erved  systematically  to  defer  his  at^ 
tacks  upon  the  pirates  till  they  had  scoured  the 
seas,  and  taken  numerous  prizes.  The  pesLceable 
merchant  was  thus  as  much  injured  as  before ;' 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  booty  enriched  Ca- 
rausius, instead  of  being  carried  into  the  German 
ports.  This  iniquity  would  soon,  however,  have 
been  terminated ;  but,  whilst  the  emperor  was 
taking  measures  to  punish  his  perfidious  sub-  287. 
ject,  Carausius  seduced  the  fleet,  sailed  to 
Britain,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  Franks  ;  who  admired 
bravery  and  ambition,  and  thought  little  of  the  guilt 
of  perfidy  and  rebellion. 

It  is  happy  for  the  people  whose  country  is  seized 
by  an  usurper,  that  it  becomes  his  obvious  interest 
to-acquire  their  good  will  by  popular  conduct,  as  he 
will  be  conscious  that  their  natural  prejudices  would 
disincline  them  from  supporting  him  in  his  usur- 
pation. Carausius,  henceforward,  effectually  pro- 
tected Britain  from  the  savage  ne^hbours,  who 
had  previously  disturbed  its  peace.  For  seven  years 
he  received,  from  the  thankful  natives  of  the  Roman 
part  of  the  island,  the  honours  due  to  an  emperor. 
But  the  more  brilliant  the  success  of  a  traitor,  the 
more  dazzling,  and  consequently  the  more  tempting, 
do  the  wages  of  that  sin  appear,  to  those  who  sur- 
round him  with  servile  respect.  A  favourite  A.D. 
minister,  Allectus,  murdered  Carausius  at  293. 
York^  and  declared  himself  emperor  in  his  stead. 

In  the  mean  whQe  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man empire, .  Diocletian,  had  given  activity  to  his 
government  by  raising  a  distinguished  general  to 
share  his  throne  and  title;  and,  by  bestowing  on 
two  others,  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  the 
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purple  robe ;  which  was  the  proper  distinction  of 
those  to  whom  the  Roman  people  gave  the  name  of 
Caesar. 

Constantius  Chlorus  undertook  the  task  of  reco- 
▼ering  the  province  of  Britain  from  its  usurper. 
Allectus  fell  in  the  first  battle ;  and,  just  as  his  dis* 
banded  troops  were  about  to  plunder  London,  the 
city  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Constantius ;  who 
was,  therefore,  at  once  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  as 
their  sovereign  and  deliverer.    Our  island  became 

his  permanent  residence ;  and  when  Diocletian 
^^  was  led»  by  superstitious  terrors,  to  issue  an 

imperial  mandate,  for  pulKng  down  all  Christian 
places  of  worship,  and  dedaring  the  Christians  in- 
capable of  holding  any  civil  employments  or  ho- 
nours, Constantius  assembled  the  Christian  officers 
of  his  household,  and  read  to  them  the  decree,  which 
required  them  to  abjure  thek  religion  or  resign  th&r 
posts.  The  trial  proved  diat  some  chose  rather  to 
etgoy  the  pleasures  qfsm/ot  a  season,  than  to  kwffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  But,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  those  who  professed  their  readiness  to 
Jeny  the  Lord  who  bought  them^  Constantius  dis- 
missed diem  firom  his  service ;  observing,  that  he 
could  not  trust  to  the  fidelitv  of  men,  who  had 
proved  themselves  fiuthless  to  Uieir  GtOD. 

A  person  who  could  think  and  act  as  Constantius 
Chlorus  did,  in  this  instance,  was  not  likely  to  en- 
force the  later  and  more  cruel  decrees  of  Diodetian; 

by  which  the  Christian  iMshops  were  condemned 
9m!  ^  prisons  and  tortures;  and  the  officers  of  the 

empire  were  ohai^^  to  compel  their  congre- 
gations to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Eusebius,  indeed,  says 
tluit  Constantius  became  a  Christian;  and  that  the 
sanctity  which  prevailed  within  the  precincts  of  his 
Mlace,  made  it  resemble  a  church.  It  was  firom 
CSonstantia8*s  son,  tiiat  this  historian  received  his  in- 
Ibnnation ;  but,  as  that  sou  was  his  soverdgn, 
*"    -^bins  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  speaking 
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more  highly  of  the  &ther  than  he  deserved.  It  is, 
however,  incredible  that  he  should  have  spokeii  of 
Constantius  as  he  has  done^  had  that  prince  been  a 
persecutor  of  the  British  Christians.  Yet  the 
Komish  legend  respecting  St.  Alban,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  beheaded  during  Constantius's 
govemmenty  for  sheltering  a  Christian  from  the 
search  of  the  Roman  officers  of  justice,  and  adopt- 
'log  bis  faith.  But  the  history  of  this  supposed 
msrtyr  was  written  400  years  after  the  event  it  pre- 
tends to  relate.  It  makes  his  executioner  become 
his  convert  as  he  was  led  to  death,  and  the  river 
nm  up  hill  to  quench  his  thirst ;  and  adds  many 
other  foolish  stories,  very  unlike  the  instances  of 
nSefbl  interference  by  miraculous  power,  recorded 
in  the  acts  of  the  Apdstles,  as  wrought  to  prevent 
their  being  prematurely  removed  from  their  import- 
ant labours.  That  Constantius  was  not  compellefll 
to  persecute  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain,  was 
owing  to  what  had  been  done  by  Carausius  and 
Allectus.  For  from  their  behaviour  the  Roman  em* 
peror  had  learned,  that  if  they  attempted  to  force  a 
popular  governor  of  Britain  into  measures  disagree- 
able both  to  hiipself  and  his  people,  they  would 
probably  lose  a  province,  which  was  daily  becoming 
more  valuable ;  and  might  be  putting  arms  into  the 
bands  of  a  dangerous  rival. 

In  the  preparation  thus  made,  by  previous  events, 
for  bringing  mto  Britain  a  governor  of  a  mild  and 
jast  character,  and  of  great  authority ;  and  for  mak- 
ing him,  virtually,  independent  of  the  Court  cf 
Rome,  when  that  court  was  issuing  orders  for  the 
ezternttnation  of  the  Christian  name,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  protecting  hand  of  Him,  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  govern.  Nor  is  it 
less  evident  that  there  was  peculiar  mercy  in  mitigat- 
ing the  fierceness  of  our  mefathers'  tmls  withoiirt; 
entirely  separating  Britain  from  the  Roman  empire, 
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A.b.  at  a  time  when  the   legal  establishment  of 
330.  Christianity 9    throughout    the   whole  of    the 
Roman  dominions^  was  soon  to  be  brought  about. 

_        Constantius  Chlorus  died  in  peace  at  York; 
^{jg*  having  been  created  joint  emperor  with  Ga- 

lerius,  about  a  year  before.  On  his  death  his 
celebrated  son^  Constantine,  was  hailed  emperor  by 
the  troops  assembled  at  the  spot»  and  soon  left 
Britain ;  having  received  the  sanction  of  Galerius 
to  his  ruling  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar.  But  the  manner  in  which 
die  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  dominions  was  now 
parcelled  out  amongst  several  princes^  nearly  equ^l 
in  power,  though  with  some  difference  erf  title,  could 
not  be  expected  to  prove  a  peaceable  or  durable  ar- 
rangement, unless  the  several  colleagues  had /been 
the  most  virtuous  and  just  of  men.  Pretexts  would 
readily  occur,  to  any  ambitious  member  of  the  im- 
perial partnership,  for  quarrelling  with  a  colleague, 
to  obtain  an  increase  of  his  own  share ;  and  they 
were  all  ambitious  men.    Hence  arose  civil  wars: 

and,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  time,  the 
3^   sword  and  the  executioner  had  swept  away  all 

Constantino's  colleagues  and  rivals. 
Then  it  was,  when  his  commands  were  obeyed 
without  dispute,  throughout  the  countries  now  called 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  isles  of 
the  Mediterranean,"  Greece,  the  states  of  Barbary, 
JBgypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  that  Constantino  issued 
his  edicts  for  casting  the  heathen  gods  out  of  their 
temples ;  prohibiting  idolatrous  sacrifices  ;  and  pro- 
claitmng,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  become  tfie 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  who  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

There  are,  however,  tnany  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Constantine,  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  far  from  a  good  man;  though  it  had  pleased 
Gob  to  make  him  Hii  instrument  in  the  great  work. 
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of  removing  idolatry^  and .  of  putliog  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ  in  possession  of  the  most  import- ' 
ant  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We  can  perceive 
that  he  would,  naturally,  lend  himself  to.be  Gob's 
willing  instrument  in  this.  His  rivals  were  fierce 
persecutors  of  the  Christians ;  so  that  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  see  the  policy  of  gaining  the  affection  of 
what  was  become  a  numerous,  and  so  far, -a  power- 
ful body  of  their  subjects ;  by  announcing  himself; ' 
firsts  as  the  generous  protector  of  Christians,  and 
latterly  as  their  fellow-believer.  Probably,  indeed^ 
Constantine  having  early  cast  away  his  heathen  pre*' 
judices,  was  mentally  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  by  the  divines  whom  he  encouraged  to 
approach  him.  But  unhappily  those  divines. had 
begun  to  give  too  much  attention  to  subtle  questions; 
They  taught  their  hearers  to  search  the  Scripturefs 
in  order  to  deduce  ingenious  arguments  in  favour  of 
particular  theories ;  rather  than  to  read  the  word  of 
God  that  it  might  effectttally  work  in  them,  subduing 
their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  might 
bring  them,  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  weakness  and 
corruption  of  the  natural  man,  to  covet  earnestly^ 
and  seek  with  fervent  prayers  for  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hence  Constantine,  though  he  be*" 
came  a  Christian  in  name,  and  in  his  assent  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  seems  never  to  have  be^n 
taught  to  surrender  his  whole  heart  to  God  ;  and 
though  he  was  allowed  to  become  the  fouiider  of 
the  first  Christian  kingdom,  he  was  not  blessed  with 
the  higher  honour  of  becoming  the  reformer  of  the 
Church.  It  already  needed  reformation.  The  latr 
ter  tunes  *,  foretdd  by  St.  Paul,  had  already  begun ; 
tome  having  so  far  departed  from  the  faith  delivered 
by  the  Apostles,  as  to  ghe  heed  to  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  spirits  of  dead  saints;  forbidding ^  also, 
to  marry.;  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meatsi 

•  X  Tim.  iv. 
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^Meh  God  haih  created  to  be  reeeited  with  themk^^ 
giving^ 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  too,  were  beginning,  about 
this  time,  to  be  notorious  for  their  ambition;  the 
mcome,  and  the  respectful  .attention  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  wealthy  Christians  of  that  great 
city,  having  made  their  office  an  object  of  desire  for 
bad  men;  who  frequently  obtained  it  by  intrigues, 
nay,  sometimes,  by  absolute  violence.  As  bishops 
cf  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire,  their  situation, 
when  viewed  politically,  mu6t  have  been  regarded 
by  their  brethren  as  a  peculiarly  important  one. 
But  we  find  in  the  first  recorded  public  transaction, 
In  #hich  the  heads  of  the  British  Church  appear 
cone^med,  a  decisive  proof  that  the  bishops  of 
much  less  celebrated  cities,  though  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  gladly  looked  up  to  those  holding 
the  conspicuous  situation  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  as 
jensampl^  to  tkeAoek^  were  quite  unconscious  that 
they  could,  in  the  face  of  me  Apostle  Peter's  ex- 
press prohibition  *,  put  in  any  claim  to  being  Lards 
Joeer  God^s  heritage* 

The  transaction  here  aUuded  to,  was  the  i^ssem- 
Ming  of  a  council  of  divines  from  the  provinces  then 
vnder  Constantino's  authority,  at  Aries  in  Gaul^  to 
deliberate  on  certain  points  of  discipline,  concerning 
which  the  clergy  were  in  much  perplexity.  Amongst 
those  who  thus  met  together,  were  the  Bishops  of 
York,  of  Lond(m,  and  of  another  British  town,  per- 
haps Caerleon.  Having  come  to  a  decision,  they 
drew  up  certain  rules  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to 
Silvester,  then  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  instead  of 
claiming  to  have  met  by  his  authority,  or  requesting 
Jbis  sanction  to  their  decrees,  as  if  he  was  the  infidh- 
ble  head  of  the  Church,  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
eoUected  together  hy  the  command  of  the  emperor ; 
jutA  call  the  Bishop  of  Rome  merely  their  bvotherj 

•  I  Pet  t.  8. 
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Mote  society  amd  assistance  ikey  fsouUgkuBv  htsoe 
had.  Since^  howerer^  they  miderstood  that  bis  oC» 
cupations  kept  him  at  home,  they  tell  him  that  they 
thought  fit  to  sigmfy  to  him  what  they  had  'de» 
creed  i  as  wishing  aU  persons  to  know  what  the^ 
mnutf  infustuTCy  observe. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
RoHian  Empire,  was  in  various  ways,  conducive  to 
die  projragation  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  reception 
0f  the  Gospel  as  a  divine  revelation.  But  the  vices 
of  a  people  who  had  been  civilised,  and  risen  to 
wealth  and  power  under  a  system  of  idolatry,  de- 
vised to  encourage  the  indulgence  of  the  passions, 
were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous* 
population.  The  in£unous  dr^^  of  luxurious 
heathen  cities,  and  of  vast  disorderly  camps,  would 
but  sjHread  their  contaminating  pollution  with  the 
Bore  rapidity  amongst  the  servants  of  Gon ;  when, 
by  their  becoming  nominally  Christians,  the  boun^ 
dary  which  had  previously  served  to  warn  the  be-* 
fiever,  that  he  was  entering  the  enemy's*  quarters, 
was  rendered  indistinct.  Whilst  Cain  stul  fived, 
and  bore  about  his  awM  mark,  the  sons  of  God 
would  shudder  to  find  themselves  among  his  chil^ 
dren;  but,  when  that  s^  of  the  first  murderer  met 
their  eyes  no  longer,  the  daughters  of  the  wicked 
were  fiur  in  their  sight;  and  they  approached,  and 
diared  their  sins  and  their  destruction.  To  prevent 
die  second  people  of  his  choice,  the  sons  of  Isr^l, 
from  being  corrupted  by  the  like  contagion.  Goo 
issued  his  commands  for  exterminating  the  grossfy 
pidluted  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  as  though  nothing 
short  of  this  could,  prevent  the  contamination  of 
their  horrid  offences.  And  now,  the  same  righte- 
oua  Judge  of  nations,  afind  watchfiil  Gxuirdian  of  his 
peeitUar  people,  determined  agwi  to  purgQ  the  land 
m  which  his  Church  abbde ;  by  destroying  the  artsj 
long  degraded  to  serve  as  stimulants  to  wickedness ; 
by  seattering  the  wealth  which  supplied  corrupting 
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hiacuries ;  and  by  breaking  up  all  the  customs  arid 
habits  of  a  people,  whose  manners,  whose  language,. 
and  wiiose  abodes,  were  full  of  the  infection  of 
vice.  The  long  state  of  suffering,  from  which  the 
Cfacdrch  had  but  just  emerged,  could  hot  fail,  how- 
ever, to  have  impressed  its  members  with  such  a 
conviction  of  the  hostility  of  the  world  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Grospel,  and  to  have  formed  them  to 
such  habits  of  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  as  might,  for  some  time,  protect  them  from  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  great  body  of  nominal 
Christians  brought  in  amongst  them  by  the  decrees 
issuing  from  Constantino  and  his  successors,  which 
declared  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state* 
A  pause  was,  therefore,  yet  made,  before  God  sum- 
moned the  future  conquerors  of  the  empire  to  their 
appointed  task.  When  He  will  effect  any  of  His. 
purposes,  all  things  are  found  prepared  for  His: 
ends. 

-  In  the  interval  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the- 
hardy  nations,  whose  ill  cultivated  territories  ex- 
tended along  the  north-western  confines  of  the  em- 
pire, grew  too  numerous  to  subsist  on  the  scanty 
means  which  they  had  skill  to  raise  by  agriculture, 
Or  could  collect  by  the  chase ;  whilst  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  instead  of  the  resolute  spirit  required  to 
defend  their  envied  possessions,  had  sunk  into  abject 
eiFeminaev ;  the  result  of  exchanging  the  vices  of 
violence  for  those  of  idle  luxury. 

This  interval,  and  the  work  of  destruction  which 
should  follow,  had  alike  been  announced  long  before, 
_  as  forming  part  of  God's  avowed  purposes. 

^600.  ^'  "^^  ^^®  prophet  Daniel,  it  had  been  shewn, 
under  two  different  types,  that  ten  king* 
doms  "*  should  be  formed  out  of  the  discordant  ma- 
terials f  which  the  Roman  power  had  held  tc^ether, 
whilst   its  energy  remained  unimpaired;    To  St. 

*.  Dan  vii.  7. 19,  20.  S3,  24.  f  lb.  ia.  41.  i^ 
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John'  it  had  been  allowed  to  see^  signified  by  other 
signs,  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  the 
heathen  emperors  * ;  the  short  period  of  rest  that 
should  follow  t,  and  the  fierce  and  terrible  invasions' 
which  should  afterwards  lay  waste  and  tear  in  pieces 
the  different  portions  of  the  empire,  till  it  was 
broken  up  into  ten  kingdoms  I. 

To  both  it  was  given  to  see,  that  with  this  period 
of  wars  and  desolation,  and  conquests,  the  mystery 
(f  iniquity^  tjie  papal  power,  should  grow  up,  ex- 
tending its  pernicious  influence  over  these  ten  king- 
doms §.  And  to  St.  John,  it  was  said,  with  great 
particularity  and  perfect  distinctness,  that  the  abode 
of  this  mother  of  abominations  should  be  in  the  city, 
wKch  sitteth  on  seven  hills ^  that  great  city  which 
rdgneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  |{. 

The  interval  between  the  times  of  persecution 
under  the  heathen  emperors,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  was  not,  however,  to  be  a  period 
of  undisturbed  prosperity  for  the  Church.  St.  John 
had  not  likened  it  to  a  season  of  joy,  but  to  great 
silence  for  the  sparse  of  half  an  hour  ^  ;  such  as 
often  precedes  a  storm,  and  is  not  without  melan- 
choly interruptions. 

The  claims  of  revelation  were  confessed  ;  but,  as 
men  were  no  longer  compelled,  by  the  terrors  of 
persecution,  to  fly  to  its  promises,  as  their  only 
source  of  comfort  and  support,  cooling  zeal,  idle 
curiosity,  or  the  desire  of  distinction,  made  many  re- 
ceive it  in  an  irreverent  or  Utigious  spirit.  They 
reasoned  about  the  Gospel,  as  a  document  whose 
importance  they  acknowledged,  instead  of  listenii^ 
to  it  as  the  voice  of  Him  who  had  died  that  they 
might  live  for  ever.    Hence  arose  numerous  dis- 

» 

•'"Rev.  vi.  +  Rov.  viii.  1.  %  Rev.viii.,  ix.  xiii.  xviw 

S  Dan.  vii.  8.  20,  21.  24,  25.    Rev.  xvii.  3.  12.  16,  17. 
(1  Rev.  xvii.    The  city  qn  seven  hilU,  was  a  name  for  Rope 
well  known  to  its  ip habitants. 
\  Rev.  xviii  I. 
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sensions  and  heresies.  An  affectionate  Ban,  as  he 
reads  a  letter  of  advice  left  by  his  dying  parent, 
dwells  on  every  word,  to  love  it ;  and  to  gratify  his 
own  feelings,  by  making  his  future  conduct  agree 
with  his  parents  revered  directions/  in  their  fiweat 
Remands.  But  if  legal  practitioners  sit  down  to 
examine  his  father's  will,  though  drawn  up  with 
much  more  accuracy  of  expression^  it  is  impossible 
that  the  language  should  be  so  precise  as  to  prevent 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
some  of  its  clauses. 

In  this  way  was  the  Bible  now  sifted ;  and  flaws 
were  soon  imagined  in  two  articles,  which  are  very 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man ;  the  doctrine,  that 
Jfke  must  consent  to  believe,  at  God's  bidding,  truths 
which  his  mind  is  incapable  of  levelling  to  its  own 
standard ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  save  himself,  or  even  to  correct  his  own  faults. 

The  humble  Christian  reads  that  his  divine  Master 
called  Himself  the  San  of  man ;  and  that  in  all  things 
it  behoved  Him  to  be  made  Uke  unto  his  brethren  *• 
On  the  other  hand,  he  also  reads,  that  in  Christ 
dweUeth  aU  the  fulness  of  th^  Godhead  bodily  f ; 
and  that,  by  Him  were  aU  things  created,  that  are 
in  heaven  and. that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible  p 
And,  as  he  is  convinced  that  both  parts  of  this  state** 
mei^t  must  be  true,  he  believes  his  Saviour  to  have 
been  both  God  and  man.  Again  he  reads»  The 
Lord  our  God  is  ons  Lord%;  wherefore  he  believes 
that  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  one,  without  infe* 
riority,  or  any  such  distinction  as  to  break  the  unity 
of  their  divine  nature.  Being  told  these  things  on 
the  authority  of  Him,  who  oi^y  could  make  known 
the  mastery  of  the  Gospel,  he  oo  more  scruples  aa^ 
senting  to  their  truth,  because,  without  controversy, 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godlkiess^  which,  speaks^of 

♦  Heb:  ii.  17.  '  f  Col.  ii.  9.  t  CoL  i.  IS.  ^ 

§  Deut  Ti.  49.    filark  xii.  39,    . 
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Qop  fnat^fest  in  the  flesh,  than  he  hesitates  about 
belieying«  that  a  stone,  sent  from  his  hand,  will  fall 
to  the  groined,  because  he  finds  himself  utterly  in- 
capable of  comprehending  how  the  force  of  gravity 
can  exert  its  invisible  agency. 

JSut,  at  this  time,  arose  the  celebrated  Arius,  ^^ 
who  reasoned  about  the  divine  nature  much  .as 
ft  worm  might  argue  about  the  nature  of  man ;  if  it 
eontemplated  him,  and  could  hear  him  describe  hia 
ownfaculties.  It  would  very  probably  refuse  to  believe 
more  than  it  could  understand ;  when  the  descrip- 
tion diould  be-  found  to  contain  details  which  it 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  reconcile.  Thus  did 
Arius  refuse  to  receive,  with  unqualified  assent,  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Grospel,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginnii^ ;  and 
was  with  Gojd;  and  was  God.  In  his  creed  such 
distinctions  were  made  between  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  would  have  required 
us  to  believe  them,  contrary  to  so  many  plain  de* 
darations  of  Scripture,  to  be  two  Gons ;  instead  of 
two  persons  and  one  Goo. 

To  examine  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and  check  the 

Srogress  of  error,  by  a  declaration  of  the  faith  of 
le  Church,  Constantine  summoned  divines  bom  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  meet  at  Nice,  j^j^ 
in  Asia ;  where  they  drew  up  the  greater  part  *  329!. 
of  the  creed,  thence  called  Mcene. 

Tlie  Greeks  now  took  the  lead  in  all  public  affairs ; 
and  even  the  eniperors  began  to  be  spoken  of^ 
henceforward,  as  Greek  Emperors ;  in  consequence 
of  Constandne's  removing  the  seat  of  government 
fifom  Rome  to  his  new  capital,  named  after  him 
Constantinople.  But  the  Greeks  were  a  race  of 
vain  and  subtle  disputants  before  they  became 
Christians.    The  besetting  sin  of  Anus  is.  seen  hi 

.     .•  Asfai^asthewordHoly.OhQit.      .  .  * 
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too  many  of  his  opponents.  He  would  not«  believe 
any  thing  which  he  could  not  fully  understand ;  and 
we  find  them  defining  with  precision,  and  laying 
down  dehcate  distinctions  in  questions  of  the  most 
awful  character,  with  a  hardihood  which  seems  to 
imply,  that  neither  would  they  have  believed,  had 
they  not'  persuaded  themselves  that  they  fully  com^ 
prehended  that  nature,  which  is  far  above  the  grasp 
c^the  human  intellect.  Both  parties  too  frequently 
speak  as  if  they  had  entirely  forgot  that  St.  Paul, 
instructed  by  the  Spirit,  had  said,  that  tjoithout  con' 
trotersy  it  was  a  great  mystery  *  into  which  they 
were  so  rashly  intruding.  Both  parties  seemed  to 
slight  the  valuable  instruction  which  Moses  has  left 
for  the  edifi'cation  of  those,  in  every  age,  who  are 
inclined  to  make  religion  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  God  has  chosen  to  leave  in  obscurity — TAe 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us,  and 
to  our  children/or  eter,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law\. 

For  a  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God 
seemed,  again,  unto  the  Greeks  fooUshness  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Arius  gaining  many  followers  among 
these  vain  reasoners,  particularlv  in  the  imperial 
court,  their  influence  was  actively  exerted  in  dis- 
seminating his  errors,  and  devising  various  pretexts 
for  oppressing  those  who  adhered  to  the  apostolic 
&ith.  But  temptations  arising  from  the  pride  of 
philosophy,  were  more  seducing  to  the  loquacious 
and  argumentative  Greeks,  than  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated inhabitants  of  Britain. 

A  temptation  built  on  the  repugnance  which  the 
pride  of  man  feek  to  the  con&ssion  of  guilt,  was 
more  injurious  to  the  British  Church  than  thai 
arising  from  the  prid&  of  science. 

•  •  X  Tim.  Ui.  le.  f  Detit.  i^xi&.  29. 
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One  Pelagius^  a  liative  of  these  islands^  re-  > 

fleeting^  with  undue  sel&applause,  on  his  own  ^Jq  ' 
conquest  over  the  grosser  vioes,  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Church  had^  till  his  time,  been 
quite  mistaken,  in  teaching  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  necessary  tOxcleanse  the  heart  and 
purify  the  wilL  According  to  Pelagius^  men  are 
bom  in  innocence,  and  it  is  in  their  own  power  to: 
continue  so.  From  whence  it  would  naturally  foU 
W,  that  they  who  by  their  own  self-command  do> 
thus  continue,  are  fit  for  heaven ;  and  stand  in  no 
need  of  looking  for  .pardon  to  the  effects  of  that 
blessed  sacrifice  of  Himself  made  by  Christ. 
Whereas  the  Scripture  says.  He  gave  himself  a^ 
ransom  for  all  *•  But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  these 
assertions  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  what  is  taught 
in  Scripture,  precept  upon  precept^  Une  upon  line,* 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little ^  but  every  where  in* 
one  consistent  tone,  diat  it  is  astonishing  how  such 
plain  and  numerous  texts  could,  by  any  perversion 
of  reasoning,  be  explained  away.  Every  man,  whose 
understanding  is  not  wilfully  or  judicially  confused, 
finds  himself  constrained^  thus  tojudgCy  that  if  one. 
died  for  ally  then  were  all  deadf.  Since  it  is  said,: 
that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His 
Son;  what  can  the  word  reconcile  imply,  but  that 
we  once  were  enemies?  In  the  same  manner^  seeing 
the  Scripture  calls  aU  goodness  and  righteousness^ 
(md.truthy  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  %  ;  and  says,  that 
the  sons  of  God  are  a^  many  as  lare  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ^;  it  should  seem  that  a  man  must  either 
deny  the  seuthority  of  Scripture,  or  receive  its  lan-i 
gaage  in  the  plain  meaning  of  tlie  words  quoted,, 
and  of  the  many  similar  passages,  and  confess  tlu^l, 
^^y  good  gift  is  from  above.  But  men  seem  to. 
feel  it  too  humiliating  to  be  oblige4  to  come  to  the 

♦ 

•  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  t  2Cor.  v.  14.. 
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eonclusion  to  which  the  Apostle's  question  leads ; 
when  he  asks,  Wkaf  hast  thou  thai  thou  did»i  not 
receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory  OB  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  i  To  escape 
Irom  this  mortifying  summons  to  the  surrender  of 
all  right  to  boasting,  mankind  will  always  lend  a 
ftyourably  prejudiced  ear  to  the  most  empty  argu- 
ments, offered  by  mouths  that  will  not  be  stopped, 
against  the  fact  of  aU  the  world  having  become  ^tiUy 
before  God. 

i  Under  this  temptation  many  of  the  British  Chris- 
tians fell  away  from  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  was  still  acknowledged  by  the  general 
cburch.  Perhaps  too,  when  they  had  heard  what 
a  considerable  name  their  countryman,  Pefaigius, 
had  made  for  himself  in  Italy,  Afirica,  and  Asia,  by 
opposing  the  scriptural  account  of  human  corrup- 
tion, the  British  Clergy  felt  something  of  a  foolidi 
▼anity  in  sharing  his  celebrity ;  which  made  them 
willing,  for  this  cause  also,  to  pay  to  his  sophiatiy 
the  respect  due  to  sound  reasoning. 

The  progress  which  the  Pelagian  heresy  made  in 
Britain,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  pity  of  the 
neighbouring  Christian  nations.    Two  bishops,  Ger- 

<  manus  and  Lupus,  came  over  from  Gaul  with 
\^l  the  charitable  purpose  of  confimdng  the  wa- 
vering, and  using  their  best  ^ndeayours  to  re- 
daim  those  who  had  been  seduced.  But  the  account 
of  their  pious  labours,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Bede,  was  written  long  after  their  deaths ;  and 
in  an  age  when  an  evil  custom  had  crept  in,  of  en- 
deavouring to  excite  undue  veneration  for  the  cha- 
racter of  any  person  who  had  served  the  cause  of 
veligion,  by  connecting  with  his  history  numerous 
miracles^  often  exceeding  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles,  or  their  Lord.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  much,  of  what  we  are  told  respecting 
these,  bishops,  deserves  to  be  credited.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  respectftdly  received ; 
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and  their  kfaid  advice  seems  to  hare  had  a  salutary 
efiect. 

How  ign<Hrant  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
the  historian  of  tbdr  labours  was,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  saying,  that  *^  by  their  own  merits,  and 
the  intercession  of  the  departed  martyr  St.  AlbMi, 
they  procured  a  tranquil  Toyage  home."  Germa* 
nos  had  twice  left  his  home  for  a  foreign  land, 
lokly  to  check  the  dangerous  error  of  believing  that 
nan  could  claim  aught  from  his  Maker,  on  the 
ground  of  merit.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  as  a  iTias- 
ter  f^  Israel,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  there  is  but 
9neMedkaior  between  God  and  man  *,  who  everliveth 
to  make  inter ceaeion  for  men'\.  Could  he,therefore» 
have  anticipated,  that  such  language,  as  has  been 
Rioted,  would  ever  be  used  in  spealdng  of  his  ser* 
Tioes,  and  of  the  mercies  shewn  to  him,  he  would 
doubtless  have  grieved  to  think  that  GroD  should 
thus  be  robbed  of  his  honour;  and  would  hapre 
poured  from  his  heart  the  Psalmist's  prayer,  Nat 
WKto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,/or  thy  fnercyt  and  for  thy  truth* s  sake.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV- 

Britam  deserted  by  the  Romans,  and  invaded  by 

the  Saxons* 

The  division  of  the  empire  was  by  this  time  begun. 

The  Roman  authority  had  ceased  in  Britain  about 
the  year  409. 

Whilst  civil  wars  and  foreign  invasions  were  weak- 
ening the  power  of  the  imperial  government  in  every 
quarter,  the  legions  which  garrisoned  Britain  had, 
latterly,  chosen  to  give  to  one  favourite  officer  after 

•lTlm.ii.6.  tHeb.TU.» 
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another,  the  title  of  emperor.  They  w^e  always 
willing  to  march  into  the  richer  provinces  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  to  support  the  claims  of  their 
candidate;  and  in  these  expeditions,  the  desire  of  ad- 
ventures, and  the  ho]|>e  of  booty,  naturally  induced 
the  bravest  of  the  British  youth  to  accompany 
them.  By  the  repetition  of  such  measures,  the 
Roman  province  in  Britain  was  drained  both  of  its 
appointed,  and  its  natural  defenders;  whilst  the 
independent  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
had  received  an  increase  of  strength,  from  the  addi* 
tion  to  their  number  of  the  hardy  race  of  Scots- 
These. people  passed  over  from  Ireland,  their  ear- 
lier abode ;  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  territories 
of  the  antient  Caledonians,  or  Picts ;  eventually 
giving  to  their  new  country  the  name  of  Scotland. 
From  time  to  time,  like  ravenous  beasts  breaking  in 
upon  a  herdsman's  folds,  these  wild  warriors  cross- 
ed the  now  ill  guarded  wall ;  and  carried  off.  the 
com  and  cattle,  which  they  were  at  once  too  indo- 
lent and  ignorant  to  raise  in  abupdance  at  home ; 
or  those  aiseful  productions  of  the  commonest  arts 
of  civilized  life,  which  they  had  neither  skill  to 
make,  nor  means  to  purchase.  If  driven  back,  oc- 
casionally, with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  before  the 
few  disciplined  troops  remaining  in  South  Britain^ 
the  warriors,  with  the  spirit  which  actuates  the 
gambler,  were  still  ready,  again,  to  stake  their  lives 
upcHi  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  escape.  The  un- 
certain fear  of  these  sudden  invasions  from  a  rest- 
less foe,  produced  amongst  the  Britons  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  gradually  destructive  of  all  those  numer- 
ous sources  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  maintenance, 
which  spring  from  labour,  employed  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  distant  return. 

The  hope,  too,  of  protection  became,  from  the 
d^ining  state  of  the  empire,  as  uncertain  as  the  pre- 
datory attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  could  no  jonger 
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placie  any  confidence  in  a  goTernment,  whose  disor^ 
ders  had  a  consent  tendency  to  keep  their  subjects 
in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  self-defence  ;  and  which 
sometimes  wanted  the  will^  and  at  others  the  power, 
to  relieve  them  from  invaders.  Whilst  the  latter; 
by  an  harassing  warfare,  desolated  the  country,  of 
which  they  were  too  weak  to  take  possession. 

At  a  moment,  therefore,  when  a  treache- 
rotts  minister  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  had  ^9' 
encouraged  the  surrounding  barbarous  nations 
to  invade  the  empire  on  almost  every  accessible 
side ;  and  when  the  Roman  troops  had  quitted  the 
island,  to  support  the  rebellion  of  an  adventurer, 
the  Britons  threw  off  their  yoke  ;  deposed  the  im- 
perial magistrates ;  and  seizing  arms,  with  the  spirit 
of  a  people  aspiring  to  liberty,  and  fighting  fot 
their  own  property,  drove  back  their  northern  in« 
vaders. 

The  following  year  Honorius  sent  letters  to 
the  British  cities,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  of  ^^' 
the  late  Roman  province  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety.  Thus  did  he,  virtually,  renounce  all 
claim  to  any  farther  authority  over  them.  As  this 
revolution,  had  been  brought  about  by  an  uni- 
versal consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  not  by  the  management  of  any  distinguished 
individual,  there  was  no  one  person  prepared  to 
assume,  or  to  whom  the  nation  was  generally 
disposed  to  concede  the  authority,  which  had 
thus  been  relinquished  by  the  Roman  emperor.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  common  prize,  to  be  disputed 
for  in  each  city,  or  district;  and  whoever  had  least 
diffidence,  or  was  least  scrupulous  about  the  means 
employed  in  the  contest,  wbuld  be  most  likely  to 
rise  to  a  shortc-lived  power. 

The  result  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  couiiitry 
was  soon  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  inde- 
pendent states;  whose  chieftains,  having. been  ele- 
vated by  fraud  and  violence  over  their  late  equals. 
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or  f^ow-townsmeni  next  employed  the  same  sinftil 
instruments  in  continued  efforts  to  gratify  their  am* 
bition,  by  subjugating  each  other. 
,  Under  such  rulers,  some  vices  were  directly  en* 
couraged;  and  many  others  must  have  been  left 
unrestrained.  With  wicked  princes  and  a  lawless 
people,  the  vacant  churches  would  too  frequently 
be  allotted  to  ignorant  or  profligate  clergy.  Amidst 
such  forgetfulness  of  God,  a  pestilence  visited  the 
island,  sweeping  off  the  wicked  to  judgment,  and 
mercifully  shortening  the  trials  of  the  faithful.  The 
wjeakness  to  which  all  these  evils  reduced  the  di-» 
vided  nation,  encouraged  the  Picts  and  Scots  to  re« 
new  and  extend  their  ravages. 

Forty  years  of  this  misrule,  and  consequent  de-* 
gradation  of  the  British- people,  had  elapsed,  when 
three  Saxon  vessels,  which  might,  perhaps^ 
^"  contain  each  a  hundred  men,  appeared  of£ 
the  isle  of  Thaniet.    They  were  commanded 
by  two  bold  adventurers,  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  and 
opened  a  career,  which  terminated  in  the  conquest 
of  that  part  of  our  island,  henceforward  to  be  called 
England. 

The  people  to  whom  it  owes  the  name  of  Engle^ 
lond,  or  England,  were  the  Angles ;  previously  in- 
habitants of  the  district  of  Anglen,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Sleswick.  From  them  we  are  called  by  the  French, 
Anglais.  But  by  our  Welch  fellow-subjects,  the 
JE^nglish  are  still  named   Saxons ;   from  the  most 

Eowerful  of  the  combined  tribes  who  subdued  their 
kritish  ancestors.  In  the  Saxon  confederacy  were 
likewise  comprehended  the  Jutes;  whose  name  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Danish  province  of  Jutland. 
The  Saxons,  properly  so  called,  inhabited  the  coun-> 
try  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  but  the  modem 
kingdom^ of  Saxony,  whilst  it  retains  their  name, 
shews  that  they  subsequently  moved  southward, 
and>  took  possession  of  the  country  higher  up  the 
CQurse  of  that  river. 
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These  people  had^  for  some  centuries,  infested 
the  northern  se^  with  their  piracies ;  and  their 
dangerous  employment  made  them  bold  and  hardy, 
la  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  merchants  they 
had  robbed)  and  whose  coasts  they  pillased,  the 
peaceable  had  learned  to  shudder  at  theurname; 
whilst  thie  wicked  apd  ambitious  were  proportion? 
aUy  desirous  to  gain  then^  as  allies.  Of  the  latter 
duiracter  was  A^rtigerui  the  British  chieftain  on 
vhose  territories  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed  at 
Ebbs-flaet^  ii^  the  isle  of  Thanet. ,  If  Vortigern  wa$ 
the  sovereign  of  a  considerable  part  of  Britain,  his 
dominion  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  success- 
ful invasions  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbours ;  and 
what  he  had  doni^  to  others,  was  now  to  be  done  to 
him.  He  engaged  the  Saxon  adventurers  in  his  serr 
vice  to  gain  popularity  for  him  by  repelling  the  Picts, 
aod  to  help  him  in  extending  his  usurpations  over 
his  own  countrymen.  The  isle  of  Thanet  was  to 
be  the  residence  and  the  reward  of  the  strangers. 

For  about  six  years  the  Saxons  served  Vortigem 
so  usefully,  that  he  was  induced  to  desire  them  to 
invite  over  more  of  their  ^rave  countrymen. 
When  these  arrived,  Hengist  foimd  himself  ^^* 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  his  employer;  and        ' 
then  began  the  contest  of  unprincipled  ambitiop* 
The  Saigon  ceased  to  oppose  the  plundering  troops 
of  Picts,  and  wa^  soon  engaged  in  several  combats 
with  the  Britons.    The  expu>its  of  this  founder  of 
anew  dynas^  have  been  exaggerated,  as  if  he  had 
conauered  and  desolated  halfEncland ;  but  all  his 
hatdes  seem  to  have  been  fought  in  Kent;   and 
though  he  was  ^ble  to  leave  that  county  as  an  inhor 
i^utance  to  his  son  flsca,  his  possession  of  it  was  long 
disputed  by  the  Britons.    For  even  in  the  16th 
y^from  his  entering  the  island,  he  had  to  sus«  ^^* 
^  a  fierce  encounter  with  them,  on  a  spot 
hut  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  hac( 
fint^nded. . 
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At  the' very  period  during  which  this  contest  was 
going  on  in  Kent,  the  Britons  of  the  west  are  6aid 
to  have  crossed  the  seas,  to  the  number  of  12,000 
men,  to  take  part,  as  allies  of  the  natives,  in  a  war 
then  desolating  Gaul.  Thus  was  the  force,  which 
might  have  been  exerted  to  drive  the  Saxons  quite 
out  of  the  country,  diverted  in  another  direction ; 
either  from  the  little  importance  which  the  other 
British  chiefs  attached  to  the  struggle  between 
Vortigern  and  Hengist,  or  from  the  want  of  all 
national  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country. 

The  accounts  which  would  reach  his  countrymen, 

of  the  establishment  gained  by  Hengist,  and  the 

prospect  of  getting  possession  of  an  ample  territory, 

w4iich  had  been  cultivated    and    adorned   under 

Roman  management,  with  works  of  art  and  towns, 

instead  of  the  morasses,  the  forests,  and  the  rude 

huts  of  Germany,  allured  more  Saxons  to  seek  their 

fortunes  in  Britain.    Yet  26  years  had  elapsed 

'^jj^'  before  Ella,  the  next  invader,  had  gained  a 

little  kingdom  for  the  South  Saxons ;  hence^ 

forward  called,  from  theia,  Sussex. 

A.D.      A  more  powerful  force,  under  Cerdic,  landed 

495.    a  few  years  after,  more  to  the  West ;   and 

'A.D.   gradually  subduing  a  much  larger  portion  of 

51^'  the  island,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

It  was  during  the  struggle  which  the  Western 
Britons  maintained  for  five  and  thirty  years  against 
Cerdic,  that  their  renowned  Prince  Arthur  is  sup- 
posed to  have  displayed  his  prowess.  The  fame  of 
this  chieftain  has  been  singularly  preserved  and 
exaggerated  in  poems  and  popular  ballads.  Histo- 
rians are  perplexed  to  account  for  his  gaining  so 
extravagant  a  reputation.  He  has  been  described 
as  visiting  Jerusalem ;  as  conquering  and  giving 
away  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Norway;'  and 
extending  his  conquests  to  Russia  and  Lapland ; 
^].;i<.4.  ;i.  :^  probable  that  his  dominions  never  eX'* 
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tended  100  miles  from  Glastonbury  in  Somerset- 
shire. And  his  most  important  military  achieve^ 
ments  were  two  undecisive  victories ;  the  one  gained 
near  Bath,  the  other  near  Portsmouth. 

The  arrival  of  other  Saxon  invaders,  and 
the  situation  of  their  conquests,  with  refer-    5^' 
ence  to  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
preceded  them,  are  still  to  be  traced  in  th6  words 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  or  Eastseax. 

Near  these  the  Angles  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  territory,  to  which  was  given  the  ^^' 
name  of  East  Anglia  ;  whose  inhabitants,  di- 
viding themselves  into  North  folk  and  South  folk, 
left  their  appellation  to  the  two  counties  which, 
with  Cambridgeshire)  formed  the  whole  of  their 
dominions. 

The  country  extending  northwards  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth,  was  then  subdued ;  and  wa^ 
divided,  for  a  time,  into  two  Anglian  states,  Bemicia 
and  Deira.  These  were  soon  afterwards  united 
into  one,  and  naturally  received  the  name  of  North- 
Humber-land.  But  succeeding  changes  limited  this 
kingdom  to  the  modern  county ;  which  retains  that 
name,  though  widely  separated  from  the  river  .to 
which  it  is  allusive. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  kingdoms  formed  by 
the  Angles  was,  however,  that  of  the  Mercians.; 
who  are  supposed  to  have  received  that  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  first  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  the  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  from  5^^' 
which  they  rapidly  advanced  in  the  career  of 
conquest,  till  they  had  subdued  all  the  central  coun-< 
ties  of  England. 

Though  150  years  had  now  intervened  since  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Saxon,  invaders,  the  Britons  sUU 
retried  possession  of  the  maritime  provinces,  bor- 
dering on  the  western  coast,  from  the  British  chan- 
nel to  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  including  Cornwall,  Lan- 
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and  Cumberland,  which  became  English; 
that  is  Saxon  counties,  at  a  considerably  later  pe-^ 
riod  *.  A  war  of  conquest  extended  through  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  as  it  indicates  the  obsti^ 
nacy  of  the  struggle  made  by  the  natives  to  pre- 
serve their  property  and  independence,  so  it  too  cer< 
tainly  points  out  how  much  misery  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  must  have  mutually  inflicted; 
whilst  violence,  treachery  and  bloodshed,  were  the 
aim  of  their  daily  meditations ;  and  every  malignant 
passion,  instead  of  being  solicitously  repressed,  was 
fostered  and  invited  into  action,  and  applauded  most 
where  it  was  seen  to  rage  most  fiercely. 

Unhappily  the  wretched  Britons  did  not,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  repent  of  their  sins  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  turn  unto  the  Lord.  They  seem  to  have 
given  no  heed  to  the  promise,  which  God  has  made 
his  Prophet  Jeremiah  record,  that  it  might  stand  as 
an  everlasting  instruction  for  the  time  of  overwhelm- 
ing national  calamities — At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation^  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  doum,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that 
nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to 
do  unto  them  f.  The  bloody  sword  of  the  Saxon 
was  now  writing,  in  characters  which  the  most 
thoughtless  could  scarcely  overlook,  Behold,  the 
Lordframeth  evil  against  you,  and  deviseth  a  device 
against  you.  Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his 
evil  way^  and  make  your  ways  and  your  doings  good. 
But  the  British  chiefs  seemed  incapable  of  benefit- 
ing from  this  lesson.  Their  conduct  was  as  though 
they  had  said,  there  is  no  hope :  therefore  we  will 
walk  after  our  own  devices,  and  we  will  every  one  do 
'  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart.    Instead  of  uniting 

*  Lancashire  in  670.    Cumberland  was  not  subdued  tiM  946. 
t  Jerem.  XTiii.  7,  S, 
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to  pibtect  Hajeir  country  ftom  the  iiivaders>  they 
were  still  going  on  fighting  against  each  other. 
And  their  private  vices  were  no  less  odious  than* 
their  poEtieal  ones* 

When  Gildasy  the  Briton,  wrote  his  history,  the 
greatest  of  the  native  princes  was  Maglocune ;  and 
it  might  be  hoped  that  he  had  few  equals  in  wicked«> 
ness.  In  his  youth  he  had  rebelled  against  an  unele, 
and  usurped  his  kingdom.  In  a  moment  of  remorse 
for  this,  he  took  upon  him  the  vows  of  a  monk. 
These  he  broke ;  seduced  the  wife  of  a  brother,  and, 
to  facilitate  his  adulteries,  murdered  that  brother 
and  his  own  wife. 

Another  British  king,  who  reigned  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  was  alike  polluted  with  adulteries,  and 
hated  for  his  tyranny.  Suspecting  that  his  people 
might  wish  to  raise  some  other  members  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  in  his  stead,  he  obtained  pos-- 
session  of  two  young  relations,  by  pledging  his 
solemn  oath  for  their  safety,  and  then  slew  them 
with  their  guardians  in  a  church,  and  in  their 
mother^s  arms ;  though  the  abbot's  cope  had  been 
thrown  over  them,  in  expectation  that  reverence  for 
the  vesture  of  one,  whom  he  had  been  trained  to 
believe  God's  especial  servant,  nught  withhold  the 
ttorderer's  hand. 

Yet  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  aweiiil  lesson 
which  failed  to  call  the  nation  to  repentance,  would 
be  made  usefiil  in  turning  the  hearts  of  many  from 
the  love  of  the  world,  to  an  earnest  desire  and  most 
Bahxtary  longing  after  the  promises  of  another  life. 
And  the  sorrows  of  those  days  are,  doubtless,  now 
looked  back  upon  with  gratitude,  so  pure  and  in- 
tense as  only  spiritual  natures  can  feel ;  by  those  who 
have  found  that  the  chastening,  which  was  grievous 
to  them  during  their  abode  on  earth,  came  from  that 
loving  Father  who  ever  intendeth  the  profit  of  his 

children. 
Neither  are  we  to  believe  those  writers  who  ex- 


•  ^ 
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press  theitiselves  as  if  the  whole  British  population 

of  the  districts  which  the  Saxons  subduedi  were 

either  driven  out  before  them,  or  put  to  the  sword. 

The  gradual  extension  of  their  conquests  certainly 

gave  those,  who  chose  to  fly  their  country,  time  to 

effect  their  escape.      Those  parts  of  the  island 

which  remained  unsubdued,  would,  thus,  become 

more  populous ;  whilst  they  who  felt  no  hopes  of  a 

permanent  asylum  in  their  native  island,  fled,  with 

many  of  their  bishops  and  nobles,  to  die  coast  of 

Gaul,  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  their  name  to  a 

province,  still  called  from  them  Brittany,  or  Bre- 

tagne.     It  was  to  distinguish  the  country  they  bad 

left,  from  this  new  British  settlement,  that  our  island 

received,  henceforward,  its  name  of  Great  Britain. 

But  merciless  robbers  as  the  Saxons  were,  they 

could  not  be  blind  to  the  advantage  of  saving  the 

lives  of  their  captives ;  to  make  them  till,  as  slaves, 

the  lands  whose  cultivation  they  understood  so  much 

better  than  their  rude  conquerors.    A  nation  oi 

pirates  knew  little  of  agriculture ;  nor  were  thej 

likely  to  seek  for  pleasure  in  its  labours.     And  it  is 

incredible  that,  amidst  the  struggles  of  a  protracted 

warfare,  they  should  have  preferred  the  risk  o\ 

laying  down  their  swords,   in  the  sight  of  theii 

enemies,   and  raising  their  food  by  toiling  at  th( 

.  plough,  to  employing  the  slaves  made  on  the  spot 

In  fact  the  captive  Britons  were  a  valuable  part  o 

tho spoil;  and  it  appears  from  an  authentic  record 

Doomsday  Book,  that,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  cen 

tury,  the  slaves  of  the  Saxons  were  more  numeroit 

than  their  masters. 
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CHAPTER  L 

50X011  Heptarchy  *    Arrival  and  reception  of  Roman 

Missionaries, 

From  the  division  of  England  amongst  seven  inde- 
pendent Saxon  states,  the  period  of  its  history,  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  is  called  that  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  ♦• 

We  have  already  noticed  the  foundation  of  these 
seven  states ;  and,  though  mutual  wars  soon  changed 
their  boundaries,  the  country  was  divided  in  nearly 
the  following  manner. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  kent, 

extended  over  about  the  same  ground  as  the 
modern  county. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  the  south  saxons, 

comprehended  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  the  west  saxons,  or  of 

wessex, 
contained  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire,    Somersetshire,    and  parts  of 
'  Devon ;  perhaps  also  some  portion  of  Corn- 
wall. 

*  Heptarcfay  is  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  means  a 
goTemment  of  seven.  ... 

eS 
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4.  The  kingdom  of  the  east  saxons, 

in  which  were  included  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  parts  of  Hertfordshire. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  the  east  angles, 

comprehended  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  and  parts  of  North- 
amptonshire and  Bedfordshire. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  or  middle 

ANGLES 

stretched  over  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Rutland,  Leicestershire,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Derby,  Oxford,  Glou- 
cester, Hereford,  and  parts  of  Northampton, 
Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Salop. 

: .  7.1  Northumberland  was  as  yet  subdivided  into 
the  two  .kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia* 

'    1.  Deira  contained, 

Yorkshure,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  with 
parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 

S.  B^RNicu  contained 

Northumberland,  and  great  part  of  die  liOW- 
lands  of  Scotland,  south  of  the  Forth. 

Thus  was  England  still  divided  into  different  na« 
tions ;  between  whom,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
common  origin  from  confederate  tribes,  mutual 
aggressions  and  injuries  soon  engendered  hostile 
feelings. 

,  The  level  nature  of  the  country  afforded  few 
iiatural  boundaries,  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  one 
Saxon  king  from  making  daily  inroads  on  the  terri- 
tories of  his  neighbour ;  ^nd  whilst  the  number  of 
independent  states  occasioned  frequent  causes  of 
dispute,  it  also  brought  the  hostile  parties  too  much 
witnin  the  reach  of  those  miseries,  which  the  pas- 
yuons  of  each  disposed  them  to  inflict,  Th^ir 'seve- 
ral cbieftainsj  too,  had  learned  but  to  live  for  th^ 
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pleasures  of  ambitioii  and  revenge^  and  were  tin^ 
acquainted  with  any  GroD,  save  those  false  onea^ 
vhom  dieir  depraved  imaginatioiis  had  painted  like 
evil  spirits,  as  loving  blood  and  slaughter,  and  Te*> 
joidng  in  destruction.  But,  though  they  4^^^ 
die  interference  of  no  heavenly  power  to  punish 
their  unjust  aggressions  or  ferocious  cruelty,  they  do 
seem  to  have  devised  the  plan  of  delecting  to  one 
of  their  body,  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  or  govern 
oor  of  Britain,  some  sort  of  controlling  authority ; 
apparently  to  save  the  weaker  kings  from  being  pil^ 
%ed,  or  oppressed  without  a  pretext  by  th.e  strong. 

It  was  but  a  rude  device ;  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  so  far  in  their  policy,  as  either  to 
hare  kid  down  rules  for  the  succession  to  this  o& 
fice,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  die  Bretwalda's^authorityw 
Hence  there  would  naturally  arise  frequent  wars 
between  rival  princes,  to  gain  this  superior  title* 
And  when  any  one  had  succeeded  to  it,  he. was 
soon  involved  in  other  wars  to  obtain  the  obedience^ 
or  deference,  which  he  thought  due  te  his  dignified 
office. 

The  first  person,  whom  we  know  to  have  held 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  was  Ella,  the  founder  of 
Sossex;  who  is  supposed  to  have  owed  the   '  ^ 
pre-eminence,  allowed  him  here,  to  the  rank   490^^ 
he  previously  held  in  his  native  country. 

The  next  Bretwalda,  handed  down  to  us  ^ 
in  history  as  such,  is  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  553* 
the  CTandson  of  Cerdic.  ^ 

All  that  is  farther  known  of  these  two,  is  no  more 
&an  might  be  told'of  the  tiger,  or  the  wolf.  They 
lived  and  fought;  indulged  without  compunction  in 
blood,  and  died. 

On  the  death  of  Ceawlin,  the  rank  of  Bret* 
^alda  was  conceded  to  Etbelbert,  kimr  of  4;?* 
Kent.  ^^^ 

Here  we  again  perceive  the  merciful  hand  of 
^x>«    He  had  now  determined  to  restore  the  light 

e4 
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of  the  Gospel^  though  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  in* 
▼entions  of  men,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island ;   - 
and  the  extension  of  Ethelbert's  influence  would 
naturally  facilitate  the  difiusion  of  the  creed  which 
that  chieftain  was  to  be  led  to  adopt*     The  pur- 

Eoses  of  God  are  sometimes  peculiarly  marked  by 
is  bringing  instruments  far  asunder,  and  events  ap- 
parently very  unconnected,  to  co-operate  in  his  ser- 
Tice. 

A  monk,  named  Gregory,  an  humble  and  zealous 
servant  of  Christ,  walking  in  the  public  market  of 
Rome,  was  struck  with  the  pleasing  countenance  and 
fair  complexion  of  some  poor  youths,  who  were  expo- 
sed as  slaves  for  sale ;  and  enquired  who,  and  whence 
they  were.     He  was  answered,  that  they  h^  been 
brought  from  the  island  of  Britain ;  the  general  ap« 
pearance  of  whose  inhabitants  was  such  as  he  now 
saw.    He  next  asked  if  the  people  were  ChristianB ; 
and,  being  informed  they  were  stiU  heathens,  ex- 
claimed  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Alas,  that  the  prince  of 
darkness  should  keep  possession  of  such  fair  faces.' 
When  the  slave-dealer  added,  that  the  people  were 
called  Angles,  the  sound  immediately  associated 
itself  with  their  personal  appearance,  and  with  his 
wishes,  to  gain  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
'  Angles,'  said  he,  *  they  are  well  called  so.    They 
have  angels'  faces ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  they  be 
made  joint  heirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven/    The 
name  of  their  province,  Deira,  was  caught  up  in  the 
same  tone :  '  De  ira,'  from  wrath,  *  Yes,  they  must 
be  snatched  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  called  to 
mercy.'    While  this  benevolent  idea  was  floating  in 
his  mind,  he  heard  that  their  kings  name  was  £Ua  ; 
and,   converting  it  into  an  omen  of  success,   ex* 
claimed,  *  AUelujah ;  there  shall  Allelujahs  be  sung 
to  the  Creator's  praise.' 

Let  not  the  reader  fastidiously  sneer  at  the  harm* 
lesii  jingle  of  sounds,  which  it  was  the  taste  of  6re- 
irnrv*fl  ao^  to  admire*    The  conduct  with  which  he 
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was  prepared  to  follow  up  this  conversation,  would 
well  deserve  sincere  respect  in  any  age.  He  was 
willing  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  renounce 
the  respect  he  enjoyed^,  and  the  elevated  situation 
he  held  in  its  still  important  capital,  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  a  cruel  race  of  barbarians,  in  a 
distant  island.  But  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in 
mutiny,  to  force  the  Pope  to  keep  their  favourite  at 
home. 

Not  long  after  this  Gregory  found  himself,  un- 
willingly, elevated  to  that  omce,  which  so  many 
have  since  aspired  to  reach,  by  all  the  arts  of  fraud 
and  corruption.  The  people  and  the  emperor 
imited  in  compelling  him  to  accept  the  pa-  ^g^ ' 
pacy.  He  would  much  have  preferred  to 
serve  God  in  peace  and  retirement.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  he  expressed  him- 
self with  sincerity,  when  writing  to  a  friend  who 
had  complimented  him  on  his  promotion,  he  said, 
'  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  congratulations  of 
strangers  on  my  advancement.  But  it  is  a  serious 
grief  to  me,  that  you,  who  know  me  thoroughly, 
should  fehcitate  me  upon  the  occasion.  You  have 
long  known  my  wish ;  could  I  have  been  gratified 
in  it,  I  should  have  obtained  the  rest  which  I 
sought/ 

In  his  eyes  the  office  of  Pope  involved  the  care, 
and  the  awful  responsibility  of  watching  over  all 
the  churches  of  Europe ;  excepting  those  of  Greece. 
The  large  portion  of  Christ's  flock,  which  he  found 
placed,  by  common  opinion,  under  his  superintehd- 
ance,  seemed  to  Gregory  too  laborious  a  charge 
for  one  who  had  his  own  soul  to  watch  over.  He 
felt  this,  because  he  understood  the  labours  required 
from  a  true  shepherd.  '  Weighty  indeed,*  said  he 
on  another  occasion,  '  is  the  office  of  a  pastor.  He 
most  be  an  example  to  the  flock ;  and,  after  this,  he 
must  learn  to  keep  himself  humble.  He  must  ever 
be  intent  on, the  ministry  of  the  word;  rememberings 
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irbo  hath  said.  Occupy  till  I  come.  This  we  ihim  o&ljr 
traly  execute,  when  by  life  and  doctrine  we  win  the 
flotils  of  our  neighbours ;  strengthen  the  weak,  by 
letting  before  them  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom ;  and  bend  the  proud,  by  sounding  aloud  the 
punishments  of  hell ;  when  we  spare  none  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  truth ;  and,  when  given  up  to  heavenly 
friendships,  we  fear  not  human  enmity.  I  tremble 
at  my  own  infirmity.  How  shall  I  look  up  at  the 
last  judgment,  seeing  so  very  little  firuit  of  my  la- 
bours V 

The  ambition  of  his  later  predecessors,  aided  and 
encouraged  by  the  long  established  and  widely  dif- 
fused reverence  then  felt  for  the  name  of  Rome, 
had  attached  to  the  office  of  Roman  bishop,  the 
extensive  jurisdiction  which  Gregory,  with  becom- 
ing humility,  feared  he  should  not  be  able  duly  to 
superintend.  Still  more  would  he  have  shrunk  from 
the  yet  wider  field  of  labour  claimed  by  those,  who 
assume  that  to  them  belongs  the  tide  of  Universal 
Bbhop  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  So  far  was 
Gregory  firom  supposing  that  this  belonged  to  him, 
or  anticipating  that  it  would  be  assumed  fay  the 
Popes  his  successors,  that  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople happening,  in  his  time,  to  set  up  for  himself 
a  claim  to  this  lofty  designation,  in  consequence  of 
his  rank  in  the  imperial  courts  Gregory  boldly  re« 
proved  him ;  declaring,  that  no  man  could  withput 
the  height  of  arrogance,  assume  a  title,  which  robs 
Christ  of  the  office  he  has  reserved  to  himself. 
,  The  humility  of  Gregory  was  blessed  with  its  re- 
ward; for  that  dangerous  authority,  which  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  uncoveted,  was  not  permitted  to  be- 
come a  snare  to  him.  By  it  he  gained  the  influence 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  become  one  of  God's  chief 
instruments  in  recovering  England  to  Christianity. 
•  For  this  purpose  Gregory  sent  from  Rome  a 
irain  of  forty  monks,  with  Augustine  at  their  head. 
J^tf  vhen  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  France, 
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Aej  were  seized  wilh  terror  at  the  accounts  they 
there  heard  of  the  Saxony  and  their  barbarous 
taraelty*  They  were,  in  consequence^  more  than  half 
lesolred  to  return  home ;  instead  of  proceeding  to 
put  themselTes  in  the  power  of  a  fierce  nation  of 
Deatfaensy  with  whose  language,  even,  they  w^re 
unacquainted.  Happily,  they  felt  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  obey  an  urgent  letter^  which  the  Pope 
mote  to  thecD,  on  their  requesting  his  permission 
to  relinquish  their  journey.  But  whilst  Gregory 
pressed  diem  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deterred 
mmi  their  good  good  work  by  any  difficulties,  he  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  Brunehault,  a  queen  of  the 
Francs,  to  protect  their  passage  by  her  influence  | 
and  to  asfflst  in  procuring  interpretersi  to  accom- 
pany them  into  Britain.  Brunehault  was  a  woman 
whose  wickedness  and  cruelty  might  have  made  her 
as  much  an  object  of  terror  as  the  Saxons ;  but, 
providentially,  it  suited  her  ambitious  views  to  en* 
deavour  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Clergy  {  90  she 
readily  did  all  in  her  power  to  meet  the  Pope'a 
wishes* 

Their  admission,  and  their  reception  in  Britain, 
were  fiirther  prepared  by  the  circumstance  of  Ethel* 
bert's  having  married  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Cha« 
ribert,  king  of  Paris ;  a  Christian  princess.  When 
she  left  her  father's  court,  it  had  been  stipulated 
that  a  Christian  minister  should  be  permitted  to 
attend  her;. and  a  church  in  Canterbury, .which  had 
been  built  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  had  re** 
mained  undestroyed,  was  assigned  for  the  minister's 
use*  When,  therefore,  Augustine  and  his  compa- 
nions had  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  king,  purporting  that  they  were  the 
bearers  of  happy  intelligence,  heyag  no  less  than  the 
promise  of  eternal  happiness,  to  diose  who  would 
tttend  to  their  words;  their  messengers  found 
Ethelbert  predisposed  to  receive  them  favourably. 

It  will  not  escape  observation,  that  the  mission- 
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^es  Mrho  now  visited  Britain  were  monks.  Tb 
Suppose  from  this,  that  they  were  infected  with  all 
the  superstitions,  which  degraded  the  monks  of  later 
days,  would  neither  be  charitable  nor  correct ;  but 
stiu  the  very  formation  and  existence  of  the  monas* 
tic  order  was  a  mark,  that  though  Antichrist  had 
by  no  means  reached  his  full  growth,  his  reign  was 
beginning ;  seeing  he  had  advanced  as  far  '^  asf&r^ 
bidding  to  marry  *"  He  had  also  seduced  many, 
having  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  know* 
ledge  J  to  slight  the  Apostle's  observation,  that  they 
Yf\S justly  be  condemned^  who  say.  Let  ns  do  evtlf 
tfi€^  good  may  come.  That' the  piety  of  these  mis« 
sionaries  was  sincere  is  evident,  from  their  devoting 
themselves  to  this  labour  of  love,  in  the  face,  as 
they  believed,  of  great  dangers,  and  of  real  difficult 
ties.  Yet  we  shall  see  them  making  Kttle  scruple 
of  using  depeit,  where  they  thought  it  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  religion ;  forgetting  that  lying 
Wonders  had  been  announced  as  a  certain  mark  of 
the  working  of  Satan. 

On  receiving  Augustine's  message,  Ethelbert 
moved,  with  his  little  court,  to  meet  him  in  the  isle 
ofThanet.  Here  the  Saxon  king  took  his  seat  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  notion  that,  if  the  strangers 

Practised  magic,  it  would  have  less  influence  over 
im  than  within  the  walls  of  a  house*  And  now  he 
ordered  the  missionaries  to  be  called  before  hinu. 
They  approached,  chauntipg  Latin  litanies;  and 
bearing  aloft  a  silver  crdss  and  a  banner,  <m  which 
was  depicted  an  image  of  our  Saviour.  After  a 
short  conference,  Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  told 
them,  that  their  words  were  fair,  but  that  he  could 
not  yet  give  up  for  novelties  the  long  estabUshed 
customs  of  his  nation.  That  in  return,  howev^,  for 
their  having  come  so  far,  with  the  wish  of  comnm- 
nicating  to  him  and  his  people  what  they  sincere^ 
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beBer^d  to  be  true  and  excellent,  he  would  provide' 
them  with  a  maintenance,  as  his  guests;  and  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  such  converts  as  they 
could.  He  farther  assigned  them  a  residence  a| 
Canterbury,  where  they  could  use  the  same  ancient 
ehuich  as  had  been  assigned  to  Bertha's  chaplain^ 
They  entered  Canterbury  in .  similar  procession ; 
chaunting,  with  one  voice,  '  We  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  of  thy  mercy,  turn  away  thine  anger  from 
this  city,  and  from  thy  holy  house;  for  we  havQ 
sinned;  Hallelujah/ 

The  solemn  music,  and  these  imposing  ceremov 
nies,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  king,  and  his 
noble?  view  the  offered  religion  as  much  more 
stately  in  its  forms,  than  the  rude  customs  of  their 
ferocious  idolatry ;  and  would  induce  them  to  make 
BO  great  difficulty  about  accepting  a  system  of 
worship^  which  had  so  much  handsomer  an  appear^ 
ance  than  their  own*  But  these  shows  would,  ob- 
viously, be  but  a  bad  preparation  for  teaching  a 
people,  whose  thoughts  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  objects  of  sense,  that  the  God  now  anf> 
nounced  to  them  was  a  Spirit,  in  whose  sight  ex- 
ternal forms  were  of  little  consequence,  compared 
with  the  surrender  of  the  heart,  and  the  entire 
<!hange  of  the  inclinations  of  the  natural  man. 

In  their  abode  at  Canterbury,  indeed,  we  are  told 
that  they  preached  the  word  of  life ;  and  exhibited, 
in  their  own  conduct,  the  manners  and  religion  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Their  notion  of  primitive 
Christianity,  however,  seems  to  have  comprehended 
more  of  bodily  austerities  than  the  Gospel  requires ; 
but  this  only  made  it  the  better  adapted  for  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  rude  Saxons.  Ignorant 
people,  accustomed  to  indulge  their  own  eoarse  pas- 
sions without  any  controuU  have  frequently  been 
found  ready  to  pay  unboimded  veneration  to  those 
who  exhibit,  before  them,  any  striking  instances  of 
excessive  :self-deniaL;  particularly  if  they  are  not 
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required  to  consider  die  imitation  of  sucb  aoBteritiM 
9M  necessary,  bat  only  as  means  of  procuring  the  ex-* 
traordinary  farour  of  Heaven  for  siich  as  may  vcrfmH 
tarily  submit  to  them. 

The  companions  of  Augustine^  being  moidcs^ 
could  not  be  expected  to  discountenance  such  enro-* 
neous  views.  Whenever  the  Gospel  requirea  any 
diing  of  Christians,  it  thereby  teaches  us  a  duty, 
which  every  man  must  perform;  or  confess  and  re«- 
pent  (^  his  disobedience.  But  the  inventors  of  die 
monastic  orders  demanded  a  kind  of  selfrdenialy 
which  they  could  not  call  a  necessary  duty ;  and 
whoever  consented  to  impose  it  upon  himself,  was 
encouraged  to  think  that  he,  thereby,  did  for  Goo 
more  than  Goo  had  required  at  his  hands.  A  most 
awefiil  and  presumptuous  error  I 

Such  deviations  from  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  seldom  stand  alone.  The  reader,  therefinre, 
tieed  not  be  surprised  at  hearing,  that,  in  addition 
to  their  other  means  of  attracting  admiration,  the 
Roman  misMonaries  managed  to  induce  the  Saxons 
to  believe  them  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
ttdrades.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Almighty  had 
been  pleased  to  discontinue  the  gift  of  this  power» 
long  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 
The  pretence  to  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  lnain^ 
tained  by  fraud. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  neither  charity 
nor  correct  reasoning  will  allow  us  to  assume  from 
this,  that  Augustine  and  his  monks  were  mere  hypo- 
crites. Let  us  rather  learn  to  be  thankful,  that  we 
live  in  a  lime  of  greater  light,  than  that  in  which 
zealous  servants  of  God  could  think  of  promoting 
His  honour  by  making  a  lie.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
fiuthfidness  of  God  b  never  more  conspicuously 
•hewn  fordi,  than  when  the  misconduct  of  those, 
who  are  striving  to  extend  the  church  of  Christ, 
makes  it  evident,  that  the  abundant  success  which 
hag  followed  their  labours,  has  not  been  bestowed 
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fer  their  sakes ;  but  for  His  to  whom  Ood  has  pro^ 
mued  that,  whenever  He  asketh  ii,  ike  beaihem  shall 
be  given  to  Himjbr  His  inheritance. 

In  a  very  short  time^  Ethelbert  jdeclared  himse^ 
eoBvinced,  and  was  baptized.  His  example  and  in^ 
flu^oe  naturally  drew  great  part  of  his  subjects  in 
his  train ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  read  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  new  guides,  he  abstained  from  attempt" 
log  to  force  the  change  of  religion  on  any.  The 
oervice  of  Christy  they  tdd  him,  must  be  undertaken 
vdantarily ;  it  could  not  be  acceptably  performed 
under  compulsion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the^crowds  whom  Augustine 
npidly  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism^  s^e 
iqvesented  as  so  numerous,  that,  it  is  obvious, 
neither  he  nor  his  companions  could  have  properly 
impressed  upon  these  nominal  converts,  what  a  «o- 
kmvow^  promise  and  prof  ession^  they  were,  by  that 
rite,  taking  upon  them. 

Augustine,  however,  thought  Christianity  now  so 
firmly  planted  in  the  country,  that  he  crossed  over 
to  the  continent ;  and  was  episcopally  ordained,  as 
head  of  the  English  Church,  by  the  bishop  of  Aries* 
He  also  sent  offmessengers  to  Gregory,  announcing 
liis  success ;  and  requesting  his  advice  on  various 
points  likely  to  be  brought  before  him  for  decision. 
Gregory  expressed  the  greatest  joy  and  thankful* 
ness  at  the  news  of  his  success ;  sent  out  more  mis- 
nonaries  to  his  assistance,  and  dictated  the  formal 
tion  of  twenty-four  bishoprics ;  settling  questions  of 
precedency,  as  if  the  whole  island  had  already  con- 
sented, not  only  to  receive  Christianity,  but  to  sub- 
nut  the  management  of  the  church  entirely  to  the 
Roman  See. 

Tq  Augustine's  questions  he  sent  detdled  answers. 
Xhey  related  to  mere  matters  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  would  not  be  deserving  of  any  notice, 
but  that  one  of  them  affords  decisive  evidence,  that 
^  B^unan  olergy  were  not  yet  compelled  to  rexiiain 
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in  perpetual  celibaey ;  the  other,  that  even  the  pope 
did  not  consider  the  Roman  church  as  that  perfect 
models  whose  observances  all  other  churches  must 
adopt  and  follow.  Augustine  asks ;  Whether  such 
of  the  clergy  as  would  be  tempted  to  sin^  if  single, 
may  marry  ?  And,  if  they  do,  whether  they  must 
altogether  quit  an  ecclesiastical  life  ?  To  which 
Gregory  answers,  that  such  ought  to  marry;  and 
should  afterwards  receive  their  allowance  without 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery;  but  must  lead  a 
temperate  and  good  life,  and  be  kept  under  ecclesi- 
astical rules. 

In  answer  to  another  ^e^ion,  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent customs  of  the  Roman  and  Gallic  churches^ 
Gregory  tells  Augustine,  that  he  would  advise  him 
to  choose  careiuUy  for  his  new  church,  what  was 
best  among  the  various  observances  of  many 
churches.  *'  For,"  says  he,  ''  the  thing  is  not  to  be 
loved  for  the  place  in  ^hich  it  is  found;  but  the 
place  is  to  be  loved  for  the  good  things  in  it.'* 

On  another  subject,  Gregory's  advice  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  indiscretion.  He  charged  Mellitus, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  to  tell  Augustine  that 
he  should  destroy  all  idols,  but  preserve  their  tem- 
ples for  churches ;  procuring  relics,  and  using  as- 
persions of  holy  water  to  sanctify  them ;  that  the 
people  may  come  together  without  difficulty,  to 
worship  God  in  their  old  haunts.  And,  whereas 
they  were  accustomed  to  slay  oxen  in  sacrifices  to 
their  demons,  ''Let  them,"  said  he,  ''keep festivals  on 
the  day  of  dedication,  or  of  the  birth  of  some  martyr 
to  a  life  in  heaven.  On  such  occasions,  let  them  build 
'booths  .of  branches  about  their  former  temples, 
and  killing  cattle  to  eat,  rejoice,  and  be  thankful*" 
'By  this  temporising  policy,  the  people  would  be  en- 
couraged in  viewing  Christianity  merely  as  a  new 
system  of  ceremonies,  better  suited  to  their  advance 
in  civilisation  thui  their  ancient  barbarous  worship ; 
lAakt  die  solemn  rejoicings  of  the  church  over  spi- 
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ritual  blessings^  were  identified  witk  rude  feasting 
and  intemperance^  of  which  .the  annual  recurrence 
was  thua  fixed,  and  suffered  to  gain  increasing 
strength  firom  passing  ages* 

That  part  of  Gregory's  advice,  which  was  better 
than  would  have  been  given  by  his  successors,  they 
easily  overruled.  Whilst  that  which  was  imprudent 
still  continues  to  generate  evil.  Who  can  name  the 
day,  whilst  this  world  lasts,  in  which  his  personal 
rices,  or  his  infirmities,  will  certainly  have  ceased 
to  propagate  &rther  offences  before  God  ?  . 
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Farther  Progress  of  Christianity^ 

From  Kent  Augustine  turned  his  attention  to  th<| 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Essex.    Saberct,  its         . 
sovereign,  was  nephew  to  ]^thelbert ;  and  his    ^q^ 
influence    procured   a   ready    reception   for 
Chrisdanity  throughout  his  nephew's  territories ;  io 
which  London  was  comprehended,  and  became  the 
see  of  Mellitus^  By  this  time  Augustine  had  learned 
what  was  probably  unknown  at  Rome,  from  the  in* 
terruption  of  all  communication  with  the  Britons; 
that  the  British  church  still  existed  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  and  comprehended  a  numerous 
body  of  native  clergy.    He  invited  them  to  meet 
him ;  and  they  assembled  in  conference  at  a  plact 
long  after  called  Augustine's  oak,  in  Worcestershire^ 
The  desirableness  of  combining  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  might  reasonably 
induce  Augustine  to  summon  this  synod.  But, 
when  they  met,  it  was  found  that  the  two  par-    ^ 
ties  diffisredi  with  regard  to  such,  customs  as 
had  gro^Fn  into  use  in  the  church  of  Rome  since  the 
^rito^s  had  been  cut  ofi^from  communication  with  iu 
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:A]ig<i8tiiie»  forgetting  iiie  liberal  langosge  of  Gre- 
gory's advice,  pressed  the  Britons  so  unreasonably 
with  tbe  neoessity  of  conforming  to  several  ecclesi- 
astical regulations,  at  variance  -with  those  to  idnck 
they  were  accustomed,  that  his  importunity  led  to 
obstinate  debate^.  At  length,  as  a  way  of  terminate 
ing  the  dispute,  he  said,  *' Let  us  pray  to  God,  who 
maketh  brethren  to  be  of  one  mind  in  their  father's 
house,  that  he  would  deign  to  teach  us  by  a  sign ' 
from  heaven,  which  tradition  ought  to  be  followed ; 
and  by  what  paths  we  may  best  .speed  in  our  way  to 
heaven.  Let  some  bodily  sufferer  be  brought  be- 
fore us,  that  we  may  see  by  whose  prayers  he  shall 
be  healed ;  and  let  us  agree  to  follow  the  faith  thus 
sanctioned  by  Goo."  The  Britons  acquiesced  in  this 
proposal ;  but  not  without  evident  reluctance,  as 
fearing,  no  doubt,  some  fraud. 

A  Saxpn  boy,  said  to  be  blind,  was  now  brought 
forward,  and  offered  to  the  British  clergy,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers ;  but  in  vain.  Augustine 
next  went  through  the  aweful  mockery  of  an  appeal 
to  Heaven.  The  Saxon  immediately  declared  that 
he  saw  the  light ;  and  the  people  exclaimed,  that 
Aimustine  was  the  true  preacher  of  spiritual  light. 

Had  Augustine's  appeal  procured  the  restoration 
of  aght  for  a  Briton,  put  before  him  by  the  British 
party,  his  management  would  have  been  less  obvi^ 
0U8 ;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  palpable  ju^leiy  and 
tellusion.  Yet  it  staggered  the  representatives  of 
the  British  clergy,  and  they  consented  to  a  second 
conference.  On  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
they  visited  the  cell  of  a  British  hermit  of  consider- 
able reputation  for  sanctity  and  prudence;  and  asked 
his  advice,  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining,  or  giving 
up,  the  points  of  difierenoe  between  themselves  and 
Augustine.  ^^  If  he  is  a  man  of  God,"  said  he, 
'*  £llow  his  counsel.*'  ^*  But  how,'*  they  asked, 
**  can  fwe  ascertain  whether  he  is  so?"  "  Our  Lord," 
iie  replied,  said,  '*  Take  my  yoke  upon  youj  and 
1^ ^-    .  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.    I^ 
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tkenefiore,  this  Augustane  be  meek  and  lowly  .in 
heart,  it  may  be  presumed  that  as  he  bears  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  he  will  offer  to  put  no  other,  on  yoo. .  But 
if  he  be  assuming  and  proud,  it  is  plain  th^t  be  h 
not  taught  of  God  ;  and  we  need  pay  no  atteotioii 
to  his  woisds."  They  fiurther  asked,  ''  How  ahaH 
we  be  able  to  distinguish  what  his  disposition  is  !^ 
**  Manage/'  said  he,  '*  so  that  Augustine  and  iiia 
fBTtj  may  arrive  before  you ;  and*  if  he  rises  on 
your  approach,  listen  to  him  attentively^  as  a  8erf> 
Kant  of  Christ*  But  if  he  despises  you,  and,  though 
you  are  more  in  number,  will  not  rise  up  on  your 
entrance^  he  is  unworthy  of  your  attention." 

They  did  as  the  hermit  advised,  Augustine  conr 
tinned  seated  in  his  chair  at  the  approach  of  the 
British  party,  consisting  of  seven  bishops  and  seve- 
ral divines ;  and  they  said  to  each  other,  **  If  this 
man  already  thinks  too  meanly  of  us,  to  pay  us  the 
dvil  attention  of  rising  from  his  seat,  what  can  we 
expect  if  we  put  ourselves  under  his  authority  2" 
They  refused,  therefore,  to  consent  to  his  proposidsy 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  anger. 
.  There  must  have  been  a  deplorable  want  of  humi» 
lity,  and  Christian  love  on  both  sides,  to  prevent 
their  uniting  for  the  conversion  of  the  surrounding 
pagans.  For  of  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
theniy  that  to  which  they  attached  the  most  import*- 
anoe,  was  but  whether  the  festival  of  our  Lord^a 
resurrection  should  be  regulated  by  the  14th  or  ISth 
day  of  the  moon's  age,  or  by  this  or  that  calendar. 
The  just  judgment  of  Gon  soon  visited  each  with 
faumiuation. 

Ethelfrith,  king  of  Bemida,  extending  his  con^ 
qoests  to  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  found  a  Bntish 
army  drawn  up  to  oppose  him;  and  enquired  /^jq* 
the  meaning  of  a  crowd  which  he  saw,  on  the 
ilank  of  the  hostile  army,  in  neculiar  habits*  They 
were  British  clergy,  principally  monks ;  and  he  was 
iold,  that  they  were  oSefing  up  prayers  to  Heaven^ 
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for  the  success  of  their  countrymen.  If  so,  said  he^ 
they  are  praying  for  our  destruction.  Let  them  be 
first  attacKed.  The  British  troops^  instead  of  pro-, 
tecting  them,  took  flight  at  the  approach  of  the 
Saxons;  and  Ethelfrith,  having  massacred  l^^OO  of 
these  unarmed  victims,  pushed  on,  and  destroyed 
the  great  neighbouring  monastery  of  Bangor,  whose 
numerous  inmates  were  at  once  industrious  cultiva- 
tors of  the  ground,  and  the  most  learned  body  in 
their  nation. 

In  Saxon  Britain,  Saberct,  kin^  of  Essex,  and 
Ethelbert,  the  Bretwalda,  from  uie  time  of  their 
conversion,  had  ruled  their  people  peaceably ;  and 
Edielbert  had  given  his  Kentisn  subjects  a  written 

code  of  laws.     But  they  were  succeeded  by 
gj^'  sons  who  hated  a  religion  which  forbade  their 

sins ;  and,  therefore,  restored  idolatry.  Melf 
litus  Bishop  of  London,  and  Justus  Bishop  of  Ro^ 
Chester,  retiurned  in  despair  to  the  continent.  Lau« 
rentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  made  preparations  to  follow  them ;  but, 
before  his  departure,  he  determined  to  make  one 
farther  trial,  to  recover  that  influence  over  Eadbald 
king  of  Kent,  which  he  had  possessed  with  his  father 
Ethelbert.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  however^ 
that  instead  of  having  recoiurse  to  fair  persuasion, 
and  to  prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  k, 
Laurentius,  like  Augustine,  thought  it  permitted 
to  venture  on  evil,  that  good  might  come.  He 
gave  orders  that  a  bed  should  be  prepared  for  him, 
uiat  iiight,  in  the  church^  Early  the  next  morning 
he  waited  on  the  king ;  an^^,  throwing  ofi*  his  gaxr 
ments,  showed  him  his  skin  lacerated  with  stripes. 
Eadbald  had  yet  some  respect  for  a  person  who  had 
stood  high  in  his  father's  esteem,  and  though  he 
wished  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome  monitor,  who  had 
reproached  him  for  taking  his  father's  widow  to  his 
bed,  he  did  not  chuse  to  have  him  ill  treated  by  his 
dependents.    He  asked,  therefore,  who  had  dEired 
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to  commit  thb  outrage  on  the  bishop*  In  reply, 
Laurentius  told  him  a  story  of  his  having  passed  the 
first  hours  of  the  night  in  prayer^  for  the  welfare  of 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  then  lain  down  to  rest. 
But  that  the  Apostle  Peter  had  appeared  to  him^ 
and  inflicting  those  stripes  of  which  he  bore  the 
marks,  had  told  him,  they  were  the  just  punishment 
of  his  intending  to  forsake  his  flock,  instead  of  imt- 
tatmg  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  whose  readiness 
to  die  for  theirs  had  been  rewarded  with  crowns  of 
glory.  The  king  listened  to  this  account  in  deep 
astonishment,  without  conjecturing  that  the  bishop 
could  have,  voluntarily,  undergone  the  severe 
scourging  of  which  his  eyes  saw  the  bleeding  marks ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  bishop  had  been  so 
stricken,  merely  for  declining  to  persist  in  pressing 
exhortations,  which  he  himself  had  ventured  to  de- 
spise, he  was  seized  with  terror  and  contrition ;  put 
away  his  father's  widow ;  and,  forbidding  all  idola- 
trous worship,  became  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Christianity. 

The  sinfulness  of  the  means,  employed  by  Lau- 
rentius, was  not  allowed  to  prevent  his  flock  from 
receiving  the  benefits,  which  he  was  so  zealous  to 
procure  for  them.  Essex  and  London  lost  the 
blessings  of  religion  for  a  longer  period ;  but  the 
light  soon  burst  out  in  another  quarter. 

Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  had  visited 
Eihelbert,  and  consented,  at  his  persuasion,  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  The  change  in  him,  however, 
was  neither  deep  nor  permanent.  When  he  re- 
turned home  he  relapsed ;  yet  not  so  as  to  dismi^ 
the  Christian  teachers,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
in  the  hope  of  converting  his  people.  About  this 
time,  Edvdn,  prince  of  Deira,  took  refuge  at  Red- 
wald's  cou'rt.  His  dominions,  on  his  father's  death, 
had  been  usurped  by  Ethelfrith  ;  whilst  some  faith- 
ful servants  had  conveyed  him,  then  a  child,  out  of 
the  usurper's  reach,  and  placed  him  under  the  care 
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of  Cadvah,  king  of  North  Waks.  The  main  ohjecf 
of  Ethelfirith^  in  the  war  which  led  to  his  murdering 
so  many  of  the  British  clergy^  had  been  to  force 
Cadvan  to  surrender  the  boy ;  and  Edwin,  driren 
far  years  from  one  temporary  shelter  to  aiK)ther, 
now  came  a  young  man  to  throw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  Redwald,  in  his  character  of  Bret^ 
walda;  which  dignity  had,  on  Ethelbert's  deaths 
Bedwald,  king  Pf«sed  from  the  kings  of  Kent  to  the 
•r  the  East  East  Angles.  Here  he  was  agaui  pur-^ 
Aagles,  Bret-  sued  by  the  jealousy  of  E2ielfiith; 
wuda  IV.  whose  offers,  or  threats,  disposed  Red- 
wald  to  put  the  youth  to  death.  It  was  night  when 
Edwin  recei'ved  intimation  of  his  intentions,  from 
one,  who  supposing  them  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
aummoned  him  from  his  chamber,  and  bade  him 
flee  to  a  safer  place.  "  I  have  known  too  much 
misery,"  said  he,  "  already,  to  fly  farther.  If  I  die, 
let  it  be  by  the  king's  order."  And  he  sat  him 
down  near  Redwald's  gate,  musing  over  his  misfor-* 
tunes,  till  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  awake, 
or  saw  a  vision,  when  a  venerable  person  in  a  strange 
habit  (such  that  of  a  Roman  missionary  at  a  Saxon 
court  would  seem  to  him)  told  him,  he  knew  what 
kept  him  watchfiil  there,  while  odiers  dept — ^but, 
diat  he  might  lay  aside  his  fears.'  Redwald  would  not 
betray  him ;  nay,  would  probaUy  reinstate  him  in 
his  hereditary  dominiona — he  might,  yet,  become 
Hiore  powerful  than  any  of  the  Saxon  princes. 
When  these  hopes  should  be  fulfilled,  the  stranger 
said,  he  most  listen  to  the  instnictions  which  would 
he  offered,  to  teach  him  die  way  to  secure  eternal 
Iifi^  Edwin  readily  gave  his  promise;  and  die 
atnmger,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  youdi's  head, 
said,  **  When  wis  sign  shall  be  repeated,  remember 
what  has  now  passed  between  us;  and  keep  the 
pKNtniae  you  have  given.** 

The  peraon,  who  spoke  thns,  had,  in  all  fikdihood, 
joined  or  enoouragea  Redirtdd's  wife  in  the  qpiriCed 
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ediortafion  by  which  she  Inrought  hei*  huahandT  to 
the  better '  resohition  of  defending  the  youthy  in 
whom  he  had  observed  marks  of  a  character  likely 
to  form  a  good  and  able  soyereign. 

As  the  same  person  foresaw,  Redwald,  refiisii^ 
to  com;^y  with  £thelfrith*s  desire,  was  obliged  to 
arm  and  defend  himself,  as  well  as  Edwin,  from  the 
cruel  Bernicia.  Their  forces  met  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Ethelfrith  perished 
in  the  battle ;  and  Kedwald,  following  up  the  yictory^ 
the  Deirans  reeeired  their  long  lost  prince  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  whilst  tlie  people  of  Bemicia 
submitted  to  him  as  their  conqueror.  From  the 
Humber  northwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Saxon 
colonies,  thus  became  subject  to  the  persecuted 
Edwin,  henceforward  king  of  Nor-  Edwin,  king  of 
thumberland ;  and  soon  afber,  on  Red-  Northumbw. 
wald's  death,  acknowledged  as  Bret-  J^nd.  Br^L- 
waUa.  waJdaV. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Edwin  married 
Edelbmrga,  the  sister  of  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent. 
It  was  stipulated  that  she  should  enjoy  the  free  ex-* 
erdse  of  her  religion;  and  P.aulinus,  one  of  the 
fflissionaries  sent  to  England  in  Gregory's 
^e»  accompanied  and  remained  with  her.  ^25' 
Paulinus  wished  to  convert  the  king ;  but  oh* 
serving  that  Edwin  lent  a  very  impatient  ear  to  his 
^ments,  he  delisted,  and  contented  himself  with 
waiting  for  a  more  convenient  season. 

Something  in  Edwin's  conduct  had  excited  the 
®vy,or  the  fears  of  Cwichelm,  king  of  Wessex ;  who 
%nt  an  assassin,  named  Eumer,  as  the  bearer  of  a 
l^^essage  to  the  king.  Eumer  was  readily  admitted 
mto  Edwin's  presence.  Under  his  clothes  he  had 
<^<)iK:eaIed  a  two-edged  dagger,  dipped  in  poiaon« 
Re  calmly  began  the  delivery  of  his  feigned  mesi* 
^e,  to  put  the  king  off  his  guard ;  but  in  the 
^"^  of  i4  dencbing  his  dagger,  he  aimed  at.  him  a 
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sudden  and  violent  stroke.  This  action  had  caught 
the  eye  of  Lilla,  a  faithful  attendant,  who^  rushing 
between  the  assassin  and  his  master,  received  the 
fatal  blow  in  his  own  body.  Before  Burner  could 
be  disarmed,  another  of  the  king's  friends  was  killed, 
in  the  struggle  which  took  place  about  his  person. 

The  danger  had  been  great ;  and  Edwin's  escape 
was  evidently  providential.  The  same  day  his  queen 
was  deUvered  of  their  first  child,  a  daughter.  The 
king's  heart  was  filled  with  gratitudoifor  his  preser- 
vation, and  for  this  farther  domestic  blessing ;  and 
he  fervently  offered  thanks  to  his  gods.  Paulinus 
was  present,  and  ventured  to  tell  the  king  that  it 
was  not  to  those  idols,  but  to  the  Gon  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  his  wife's  prayers,  that  he  was  beholden 
for  these  mercies.  In  the  present  state  of  Edwin  s 
mind,  he  listened  with  kind  attention  to  what  was 
spoken  with  an  evident  desire  to  promote  his  hap- 
piness; and  yielding  to  his  wife's  wishes,  he  per- 
mitted PauUnus  to  baptize  the  infant  and  twelve  of 
the  persons  of  his  household.  He  farther  promised, 
that  if  God  would  favour  him  with  victory  in  the 
war  which  he  was  about  to  take,  to  revenge  himself 
on  Cwichelm,  he  also  would  be  baptized. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  no  fit  preparation 
for  turning  to  God  to  seek  remission  of  sins,  nor 
for  entering  into  covenant  with  Him  who  is  love. 
He  defeated  Cwichelm ;  and  the  persons  who  had 
devised  his  assassination,  were  given  up  to  pu- 
nishment, as  they  well  deserved ;  but  though  Ed- 
win, henceforward,  sacrificed  no  more  to  his  false 
gods,  the  task  of  subduing  his  heart  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  humbling  truths  of  the  Gospel,  must 
have  been  rendered  more  difficult  than  before,  by 
events  which  had  placed  within  his  reach  the  grati- 
fication of  many  evil  passions.    ^ 

His  understanding,  indeed,  was  open  to  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  Christianity;  but  his  nature 
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disposed  him  to  prefer  being  the  hard  worked  slave 
of  pride  and  ambition,  rather  than  be  the  adopted 
chdd  of  a  gracious,  but  holy  God. 

That  God  had  mercy  in  store  for  Edwin's  hea- 
then subjects ;  and  his  conversion  was  to  be  the 
means  of  opening  the  way  to  theirs ;  so  he  was  not 
left  in  that  blindness  from  which  he  seemed  but  too 
reluctant  to  be  healed.  The  pope,  Boniface^  sent 
bim  a  kind  and  truly  Christian  letter ;  and  as  he  sat 
aIone>  meditating  on  the  aweful  questions  thus 
brought  before  his  mind,  Paulinus,  entering  the 
chamber,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  kind's  head,  and 
asked  him.  If  he  remembered  that  token.  '  Edwii^ 
started  at  the  appeal,  a^  if  a  messenger  from  heaven 
stood  before  him ;  and  fell  at  Paulinus's  feet.  ^  Be^ 
hold,'  said  the  missionary,  raising  him  up,  '  the 
mercy  of  God  has  saved  thee  from  the  enemies  of 
whom  thou  wast  in  fear!  Behold,  the  mercy  of  God 
has  restored  thee  thy  kingdom,  and  obtained  for 
thee  the  pre-eminence  which  was  promised !  Re- 
member now  thine  own  promise,  and  observe  it.' 

Whether  Paulinus  had  had  the  scene,  which 
passed  at  Redwald's  gate,  related  to  him  by  one  of 
his  colleagues ;  or  whether  he  had  himself  been 
the  ^lysterious  visitor  who  encouraged  Edwin  in 
that  night  of  despair,  and  had  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Edelburga  as  her  spiritual  instructor,  to  see  if 
haply,  after  many  days,  he  might  find  any  fruit  from 
the  seed  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  for 
6oD*s  blessing ;  he  had  watched  with  equal  pati* 
ence  and  prudence  for  a  favourable  opportunity; 
and  now  he  was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  reaping  an 
abundant  harvest. 

Edwin  no  longer  withstood  the  merciful  calls 
of  God.     And  like  one  who  had  embraced    ^^7 
Christianity  from  the  heart,  he  convoked  the 
council  of  his  chiefs ;  that,  if  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  think  as  he  didj  all  might  accept  it  as 
their  national  reUgion. 

p 
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Coifiy  the  pagan  priest,  is  said  to  have  declared 
to  this  assembly^  that  he  could  not  continue  to  set 
any  value  on  gods  ^ho  had  alloiyed  others,  less  at- 
tentive to  their  worship  than  he,  to  rise  above  him 
in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Another  speaker  had  recourse  to  an  illustration 
descriptive  of  the  customs  of  his  age.  "  O  king," 
said  he,  "  I  have  seen  a  sparrow,  in  the  winter,  fly 
through  the  hall  wherein  you  and  your  chiefs  and 
servants  were  feasting.  The  hearth  was  blazing, 
and  the  viands  were  smoking  within,  but,  without, 
the  storm  was  raging  with  rain  or  snow.  The  bird 
enters  at  one  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  gone 
out  at  another.  He  felt  nothing  of  the  weather 
during  the  short  time  that  he  was  flying  about 
amongst  us ;  but  when  he  had  enjoyed  this  happi- 
ness, for  a  brief  space,  he  was  again  carried  into 
the  storm  without ;  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  The 
life  of  man  seems  to  me  like  the  passage  of  this  bird ; 
whence  it  came,  and  in  what  it  ends,  we  know  not. 
If,  therefore,  this  new  teaching  can  remove  our 
darkness  in  these  matters,  it  well  deserves  our.  ac- 
ceptance.^' 

Paulinus,  also,  was  permitted  to  address  the  as- 
sembled chiefs ;  and,  in  conclusion,  Coifi  declared  his 
readiness  to  lead  the  way  in  destroying  their  former 
vain  gods,  with  their  altars.  He  asked  the  king  to 
supply  him  with  arms  and  a  horse ;  both  of  them 
forbidden  things  for  a  priest  of  the  pagan  Saxons; 
and  thus  accoutred,  he  rode  up,  and  threw  a  lance 
into  the  consecrated  inclosure  of  the  temple.  The 
place  where  this  scene  passed,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  favourite  residence  of  Odin  and  Thor,  and  the 
other  gods  whom  the  superstitious  Saxons  fefired; 
from  whence  it  was  called  Godmundingaham  *» 
When  the  multitude  saw  their  priest  thus  daringly 

*  Bat  now  Godmundham  only,  or  more  corraptly,  Goodman- 
liam ;  a  Tiilago  near  Market-Weighton,  about  ten  miles  nortb 
of  the  Humber. 
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msult  their  gods,  whom  they  considered  as  both 
powerful  and  revengeful  beings,  they  thought  hipi 
mad;  but  when  they  observed  that  no  thunderbolt 
jHuiished  his  rashness,  they  concluded  that  the 
images,  before  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
tremble,  were  but  helpless  figures.  Their  fear  was 
rapidly  converted  into  contempt ;  and  they  joined, 
at  Coifi's  bidding,  in  setting  fire  to  the  temple ; 
which  was  thus  destroyed,  with  its  idols,  in  a  few 
burs. 

Paulinus,  now,  found  the  people  more  ready  to 
receive  his  words  than  to  examine  them.  The 
whole  Northumbrian  population  were  willing  to  fol^ 
low  the  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  be  admitted, 
by  80  easy  a  rite  as  baptism,  to  take  the  name  of 
Christians.  But  a  single  missionary  could  do  little 
towards  imparting  the  instruction  necessary  to  make 
them  more  than  Christians  in  name.  In  this  neces- 
sary work,  it  is  probable,  that  Paulinus  received  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  British,  and  of  the  Scot^ 
tish  clergy  from  Ireland.  For  the  Scotch  had  not 
yet  entirely  deserted  that  island  for  their  present 
cowitry ;  and  religion  flourished  there.  They  dif* 
&red,  indeed,  from  the  Rotnish  Church  on  the 
same  points  as  the  Britons  did,  but  Paulinus  seems 
to  have  had  more,  both  of  wisdom,  and  of  a  truly 
Christian  temper,  than'  Augustine.  This  spirit 
would  lead  him^  thankfully,  to  take  advantage  of 
their  zeal ;  and  we  find  it  recorded,  a  few  yearsTatep, 
4at  the  Scottish  clergy  were  most  actively  employed 
in  maintaining  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  these 
parts. 

York  became  Paulinus's  see ;  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  Edwin,  in  his  government,  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  royal  convert.  It  was  said,  long  after, 
that  in  the  days  of  Edwin,  a  woman,  with  a  babe  at 
her  breast,  might  travel  securely  over  his  whole  do^ 
^iW)ns.  And  his  placing  cisterns  by  the  road  side, 
^  brazen  cups  attached  to  them  for  the  thirsty 
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travellers  use^  was,  to  the  Saxons^  an  unprecedented 
mark  of  a  charitable  religion. 

For  seventeen  years  Edwin  reigned  in  uninter* 
rupted  prosperity ;  and  by  his  influence  Eorpwald, 
son  of  Redwald,  was  led  to  abjure  idolatry,  but  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  many  of  his  East  Anglian, 
subjects  follow  his  example. 

Prosperity,  however,  proved  to  Edwin  a  severer 
trial  than  adversity.  He  became  haughty;  and 
finding  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with,  and  victori- 
ous over  Cadwallon,  the  son  of  that  Cadvan  who 
had  preserved  his  life  from  Ethelfrith,  almost  at 
the  expence  of  his  crown,  Edwin  followed  up  his 
victory  with  such  unrelenting  enmity,  as  drove  the 
British  king  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  Ireland. 
Let  the  reader,  who  is  shocked  at  Edwin's  thus  for- 
getting the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  he  owed  to  the 
Erotector  of  his  persecuted  infancy,  bless  God  that 
e  has  not  exposed  him  to  those  generally  coveted 
temptations,  worldly  greatness,  and  long  continued 

food  fortune,  under  which  the  king  of  Northum- 
erland  fell.  Yet  we  may  hope  that  before  the 
immediate  punishment,  which  he  met  with,  brought 
£dwin's  life  to  a  close,  it  had  the  effect  of  humbling 
him  to  a  salutary  conviction  of  his  sin. 

For  seven  years  he  retained  Anglesea,  and  great 
part  of  North  Wales  under  subjection ;  whilst  Cad- 
wallon,  its  king,  was  a  wandering  exile.     At  length 
the  dethroned  prince  besought  and  obtained  the 
help  of  Penda,   king  of  Mercia ;  a  decisive 
633*   l^a-ttle  was  fought  oa  Hatfield  Chase,  in  York- 
shire ;  and  Edwin  perished,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army. 

Penda,  whose  skill  and  courage  had  defeated  the 
NorthumbrianSji,  was  fifty,  years  of  age  when  he  be- 

fan  to  reign  over  Merqia  (A.D-  626);  and  this 
erce  heathen  king  was  permitted  to  Uve  and  retain 
his  faculties  and  activity  to  the  age  of  eighty ,.  to  be 
the  scourge  of  Engjiand. 
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The  conquerors  ravaged  Edwin's  dominions ;  and 
his  wife  and  family  fled  with  Paulinus  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  brother  Eadbald. 

Their  flighty  and  the  murder  of  two  other  Nor- 
thumbrian princes,  by  the  sword  of  Cadwallon,  made 
room  for  Oswald,  a  son  of  Ethelfirith^  During  Ed- 
win's reign,  be  had  been  brought  up  in  the  island 
of  lona ;  and  had,  happily^  imbibed  there  the  prin- 
ciples of  sincere  religion.  When  he  revisited  his 
native  land,  to  claim  his  inheritance,  and  undertake 
its  defence,  Penda  had  withdrawn  his  forces ;  but 
Cadwallon  was  still  in  arms,  aspiring  to  recover  for 
the  Britons  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Saxon 
conquests.  Oswald  was  but  a  youth,  whilst  his 
enemy  was  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth ;  but  the 
cruelties  of  Cadwallon  had  produced  in  the  North- 
umbrians the  formidable  courage  of  desperation. 
A  small^  but  brave  army,  gathered  round  their 
prince*  They  came  in  sight  of  the  British  ^^* 
forces  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  found  them 
negligently  scattered  about  Hexham.  '*  Soldiers,'' 
said  Oswald,  **  let  us  kneel,  and  beg  of  the  true 
and  living  Gon  to  grant  us  His  protection  against 
our  arrogant  and  cruel  enemies.  He  knows  that 
our  cause  is  just,  and  that  we  fight  but  to  save 
our  country."  His  command  was  obeyed;  and, 
rising  from  their  knees  with  a  determined  spirit, 
they  defeated  and  slew  Cadwallon,  with  the  flower 
ofhi»army. 

No  sooner  was  Oswald  secure  on  his  Oswald  king  of 
throne,  than  he  applied  to  the  instruc-  Nortbumber- 
tors  of  his  youth  for  some  one  to  re-  laod,Bretwalda 
settle  Christianity  among  his  people. 
Gorman  was  sent ;  a  monk  of  a  harsh  and  rigid  dis* 
position,  who  soon  returned  to  his  monastery,  dis- 
gusted with  the  dullness  and  obstinacy  of  the  Sax- 
onsy  which  he  declared,  before  his  assembled  bre« 
thren,  to  be  invincible«  ''  Brother,"  exclaimed  one, 
''  the  fault  was  yours#    You  exacted,  from  the  bar- 
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barians,  more  than  their  weakness  could  bear. 
They  should  hare  been  treated  like  infants,  with 
milky  till  they  became  capable  of  stronger  meat." 
This  sensible  reproof  turned  every  eye  upon  the 
speaker;  and  Aidan^  that  was  his  name,  was  re- 
quested to  take  upon  himself  the  office  which  Gor- 
man had,  too  easily,  given  up  in  despair. 

The  choice  was  a  happy  one.  Oswald  gave 
Aidan  Lindisfam,  afterwards  called  Holy  Island, 
for  the  seat  of  his  bishopric ;  and  whilst  he  exerted 
himself  with  unwearied  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
his  people,  he  bore  himself  so  discreetly  on  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  antient  churches 
and  those  planted  by  the  Roman  missionaries,  as  to 
gain  the  esteem  and  respect  of  Honorius,  who  at 
that  time  presided  in  the  south  of  England  over  the 
latter. 

Oswald  gave  the  most  cordial  support  to  all 
Aidan'e  efforts.  By  their  invitation  a  number  of 
Scotti^  and  Irish  missionaries  came  and  settled  in 
his  dominions. .  Churches  were  built ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  was  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  people  of  Northumberland  were  long  pre-emi* 
nent  in  enlightened  piety  above  the  other  Saxon 
nations*  The  king  himself  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly blessed  with  power  to  conduct  himself  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  impressed,  most  forcibly^ 
ctn.  his  subjects^  the  excellence  of  the  religion  which 
he  was  so  anxious  to  have  them  adopt.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  keeping  the  festival  of  Eiaster, 
a  silver  dish  was  placed  before  him  foil  of  dainties ; 
but,  when  the  blessing  was  about  to  be  pronounced, 
the  servant  whp  had  been  ordered  to  distribute  bis 
bounty  to  the  poor,  informed  Oswald  that  the  street 
was  crowded  with  hungry  persons,  still  asking  for 
alms«  The  reflection,  that  many  of  his  fellow-orea- 
tures  must  too  frequently  want  the  food  necessary 
to  satisfy  the.' most  pressing  calls  of  hunger,  made 
the  king : shrink,  from,  the.  idea,  of  indulging  in  a 
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kastf  while  the  necessities  of  any  were  unreli^eved. 
He  ordered  the  food  untouched  to  he  taken  out, 
and  given  to  the  supphcants ;  and  the  silver  dish  to 
be  soldj  and  its  vaHie  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner. 

How  happy  a  change  in  that  kingdom,  where  his 
father  Ethelirith,  so  far  from  being  instructed  to 
strive  after  temperance  and  to  love  mercy,  had  been 
taught  by  his  priests,  that  to  drink  inflammatory 
liquors  out  of  the  sculls  of  those  whom  he  had 
hated  and  murdered,  was  the  great  happiness  which 
the  gods  permitted  him  to  hope  for ;  and  had  he 
been  as  anxious  to  please  those  gods  as  Oswald  was 
to  serve  his,  he  would  have  poured  out  the  blood 
of  some  of  hii$  unhappy  subjects  on  their  altars,  as 
the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  he  could  offer. 

Nor  was  the  benefit  of  Oswald's  example  confhied 
to  his  own  kingdom  and  people.  Going  into  Wes- 
fiex,  to  conduct  from  thence  the  daughter  of  its 
kmg  Cynegils,  as  his  wife,  he  found  there  Bjrrinus, 
a  newly  arrived  missionary,  and  co-operated  with 
hhn  so  efiPectually,  that  Cynegils  was  induced  to 
embrace  Christianity.  Oswald  acted  as  the  king's 
sponsor  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and,  before  his  de- 
parture>  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  arrangements 
begun  for  communicating  to  the  West  Saxon  nation 
the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour. 

Whilst  such  were  the  projects  which  employed 
these  sovereigns,  who  had,  in  sincerity,  received 
that  knowledge,  the  heathen  kitig  of  Mercia  conti- 
nued the  same  unhappy  ferocious  wretch  as  both 
their  fiithers  had  been. 

In  the  9th  year  of  Oswald's  reign,  having 
driven  the  Christian  successor  of  Cynegils    ^] 
out  of  Wessex,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Northumberland.  Oswald  was  defeated,  and  slain  in 
battle.  Bat  his  last  words  were  long  after  preserved^ 
as  a  familiar  saying  in  the  mouths  of  the  Northum- 
brians.    **  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  muls  of  my 
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peoplBy^  said  Oswald^  as  he  feU.  These  words? 
arie  a  pleasing  evidence,  that  his  soul  was  preserved, 
to  th^  close  of  its  earthly  career,  submissively  con- 
fident in  the  goodness  of  GoD«  Little  did  it  mat- 
ter to  that  spirit,  when  it  had  escaped  to  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  that  his  Unfeeling  conqueror 
chose  to  display  the  degraded  state  of  his  own 
heart,  by  ordering  Oswald's  head  and  limbs  to  be 
severed  from  his  lifeless  trunk,  and  exposed  on 
stakes. 

Penda  marched  on  to  Bamborough  ;  but,  having 
collected  wood  and  thatch  from  the  desolated  vil- 
lages, to  raise  a  fire,  which  might  surmount  the 
walls,  and  destroy  the  town  with  its  inhabitants,  a 
change  of  wind  drove  the  flames  back  on  the  assail- 
ants. This  circumstance  very  probably  occasioned 
a  superstitious  panic  in  Penda's  army ;  for  they  re- 
treated before  Oswy,  the  brother  of  Oswald,  to 
carry  destruction   into  the  country  of   the   £ast 

Angles. 

There  too  Penda  was  suffered  to  be  the  scourge 
of  a  Christian  people.  Sigeberct,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  with  the  help  of  a  French  prelate,  had  had 
his  subjects  instructed  in  Christianity ;  and  had  af- 
terwards transferred  his  crown  to  Egeric,  a  relation, 
that  he  might  worship  God,  undisturbed,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  monastery.  But  the  East  Angles,  terri- 
fied by  the  approach  of  Penda,  besought  him  to 
quit  his  retirement  and  head  the  defending  army. 
Sigeberct  yielded  to  their  wishes;  but,  refusing 
again  to  handle  the  weapons  of  destruction,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  field  with  nothing  more  than  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army. 
Both  he  and  Egeric  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  victo- 
rious Mercians. 

In  the  mean  while  Oswy  had  succeeded 

Br^^da  ^**  brother  Oswald  as  sovereign  of  Berni- 

YII.     cia ;  but  Deira  was  again  separated  from 

it^  and  governed  by  his  kinsman  Oswin* 
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For  she  years  the  two  princes  lived  on  amicable 
terms.  But  Oswin,  who  is  described  as  a  sincere 
Christian,  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  his  religion  in 
justice^  generosity,  and  kindness^  acquired  so  much 
popularity,  as  to  excite  the  fears,  and  conse- 
quently the  hatred  of  Oswy.  When  the  latter 
prepared  for  invading  Deira,  Oswin  shrunk  ^' 
from  the  contest,  and  withdrew  for  conceal- 
loent  to  the  house  of  Hunwald,  a  person  on  whom 
lie  had  bestowed  possessions  and  rank.  The  un- 
gratefiil  wretch  guided  the  soldiers  of  Oswy,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  to  his  house;  and  Oswin, 
though  bravely  defended  by  one  faithful  attendant, 
was  quickly  put  to  death.  Regret  for  the  d^ath  of 
the  one,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  other  of  these 
Qorthern  princes,  brought  bishop  Aidan,  their  com- 
mon pastor,  to  the  grave,  within  a  fortnight  ^fter 
the  murder  of  Oswin. 

The  restless  Penda  again  threatened  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  Oswy  Warded  off  his  at-  ^' 
tack  by  numerous  presents^  and  by  consenting 
to  a  family  alUance.  Alchfrid,  the  son  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian, married  a  daughter  of  the  Mercian  king ; 
whilst  Peada,  the  son  of  the  latter,  betrothed.  Alch- 
fleda,  the  daughter  of  Oswy,  who,  Hke  her  father, 
{hough  a  Christian  in  name,  had  unhappily  not 
learnt  to  keep  her  passions  under  subjection  to  the 
commands  of  religion.  In  Alchfrid,  however,  Peada 
found  a  brother-in-law,  whose  enlightened  zeal  won 
huQ  over  to  the  like  sincere  faith.  By  his  advice 
the  Mercian  prince  carried  from  Northumberland 
Shu*  Christian  priests,  who  might  instruct  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  Penda's  territories,  which  he 
Was  ah^ady  allowed  to  govern. 

Oswy  himself,  probably,  considered  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  as  a  political  means  of  forming 
^  coalition  to  restrain  the  violence  of  that  fierce 
heathen  Penda ;  and,  however  ignorant  he '  might 
he  of  the  apirit  of  the.  Gospel,  he. could  ^t.l^ast 
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ridicule*  tbe  miserable  foDies  of  idolatry.    By  re* 
marks  of  thb  kind,  the  Bretwalda  persuaded  the 

king  of  Essex  to  abjure  idolatry,  and  to  take 
Q^'l  with  him  Cedda,  a  Scottish  missionary;  by 

whose  preaching  Christianity  was  restored  in 
London,  of  which  ihe  kin?  made  him  bishop. 

Penda,  at  the  age  of  80,  now  again  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland;  being  determined,  as 
he  said,  to  listen  no  longer  to  civil  messages,  nor 
even  to  offers  of  submission,  but  to  exterminate  the 
people.     The  measure  of  his  iniquities,  however, 

was  now  full ;  and  he  perished  in  a  battle, 
'^*  fought  with  Uie  Northumbrians,  near  Leeds. 

So  many  of  the  Mercian  soldiers  were  slain  at 
the  same  time,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  swollen  river  Aire^  that  Oswy,  advancing  into 
Mercia,  conquered  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  ex« 
cept  the  portion  governed  by  his  son*iib>law,  Peada; 
which,  on  that  account,  was  spared  for  the  present. 
But  within  a  few  months  Peada  perished  by  dmnestic 
treachery,  generally  attributed  to  his  wife;  and  Oswy 
took  advantage  of  il^  to  complete  the  sufojugjition  (^ 
Mercia. 

'  The  king  of  Northumberland  was  now  at  the 
height  of  worliUy  prosperity.  He  was  sovereign  of 
the  greatest  part  of  EGagland ;  and  several  British, 
Scottish,  and  Pictish*prinoe8,  purchase<(  his  forbear- 
ance by  annual  tributes.  In  his  character  there  is 
nothmg  to  make  us  suppose  that  his  elevation  was  a 
mark  of  Heaven's  &vour ;  but  we  can  see  that  he 
was  the  most  advantngetfous  instrument,  for  bringing 
about  a  more  entenrive  ezceptance  6f  Christianity, 
that  could  hove  been  sdected  amongst  the  Saxon 
sovereigns.  For  the*  doctrines  of  the>  Clergy  least 
connected  with  Rome»  were  Ae  least  adulterated ; 
aad  the  masnoBatiea  whom  Oswy's  influence  caused 
to  be  received,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Thames,  were 
from  the  sclioob  of  Irdand  and  lona. 
nie'kiiig  himself  believed  enough  to  make  han 
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fear  the  pvmshment  of  the  guflt  which  pressed 
upon  his  conscience.  How  they  who  fear  God's 
just  anger,  but  are  unwilling  to  submit  th^ir  whole 
hearts  to  His.guidance,  are  generally  driven  by  their 
fears  to  aim.  at  propitiating  Him,  without  meaning 
to  obey  Him.  The  case  is.  so  common  that-  one  of 
the  first  i>eryersions  of  religion  is.  always  in  favour 
of  this  scheme.  Such  false  hopes  of  working  out 
his  own  atonement,  whilst  he  kept  his  sins,  had  had 
their  share  with  Oswy's  political  views,  in  making 
him  desirous  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Goo's 
name  among  the^  heathen.  They  also  induced  him 
to  enrich  and  found  monasteries.  One  he  built  on 
the  very  spot  where  Oswin  was  slain ;  and  made  it 
a  condition  of  his  bounty^  that,  the  monks  should 
offer  daily  prayers  for  the  souls  of  Oswin  and  him* 
self.  Tnus,  he  who  killed,  built  the  sepulchre; 
iearing  witness  unto  his  own  guilt,  in  the  murder. 

It  is  jtQ  be  feared  that  his  clergy  were  not  suffici-« 
eDtly  enlightened,  or  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  tell 
him,  that  as  to.  Oswin's  soul,  it  must  receipe  for  the 
ihtags.done  in  his  body^  according  to  that  he  had 
^kme,  whether  good  or  bad,*  and  that  for  himdelf^ 
these  things  could- profit  him. nothing,  unlesaby  his 
own  prayers  andjeamest-repentcmce  he  could  obtain^ 
through  his  Saviour's  mediation^  to  have  the  heart 
which  had  sanctioned  the  murder  wholly  changed. 

Al  debate,  respecting  the  formalities  of  religion^ 
which  took.place  toi»^rds  the  close  ojF  Oswy's  reign^ 
will  at  once  displ^^.  .his  want  of  vital  Christianity, 
Vkd  ignoranceof  its  nature,  and  the  manner  in.  which 
the  English:  Chureh  was-  ensnared  into  a  closer 
viioD  with:  that  of  Rome. 

It  has  been:  already  observedi  that  the- Christian 
chufich  was.  not^of  one^mindas.  to  the  proper  day 
ior  celebrating  Easter.  This,  disturbed  the-  order 
^Oawy's  family ;  for  hi»  wife  having  been  brought 
^  in  Kenti,  and  he  ia  Seotkuid,  each  thought  right 
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to  keep  th^  festival  on  the  day  of  which  their  xlif- 
ferent  instructors  approved.  But  there  was  another 
question  to  which  the  clergy  attached  great  import- 
ance. It  had  become  a  nile^  that  persons  in  holy 
orders  should  distinguish  themselves  from  laymen, 
by  having  part  of  their  head  shaven ;  tmd  as  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  British,  and  of  the  Romish 
churches  were  of  different  dates,  their  clergy,  in 
this  trifling  matter,  foUowed  different  patterns. 

By  this  time  the  whole  of  Britain,  except  the 
smaU  kingdom  of  Sussex^  had  received  the  Christian 
religion.  And  in  every  part  of  Christian  Britain, 
except  Kent,  the  teachers  were  either  native  Britons 
or  .  Scots ;  or  Christianity  had  been  established 
through  the  influence  of  their  disciples,  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kings. 

.  If,  therefore,  it. was  thought  necessary,  that  the 
nation^  church  should  tie  down  its  members  to  uni- 
formity, in  such  unedifying  particularities  as  that 
respecting  the  shape  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  the  Jlo- 
mish  clergy,  being  so  much  the  fewer,  should  in  de- 
cency have  given  way.  But  Wilfrid,  a  Northumbrian 
who  had  visited  Italy,  and  had  been  afterwards  tutor 
to  prince  Alchfrid,  began  now  to  display  his  ambitious 
and  meddling  character.  In  his  travels  he  had  seen  the 
<:(mtinental  clergy  already  possessed  of  much  more  au- 
thority in  thepoutical  world  than  was  assumed  by  the 
Scottish  missionaries ;  and  he  had  sufficient  shrewd- 
ness to  perceive,  that,  by  declaring  themselves  obliged 
to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Komish  church,  the  priesthood  in  reality  shook  ofi* 
the  more  irksome  controul  of  their  national  govern- 
ments ;  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  At  a 
conference,  therefore,  between  the  native  clergy^ 

and    some   zealous   friends  of  the   Romisb 
g^*  church,  Wilfrid  dwelt  upon  *  the  decrees  of 

the  Apostolic  see,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  trium- 
phantly asked,  hew  any  authority  could  be  preferred 
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before  that  of  St.  Peter,  to  vhom  the  Lord  liad 
said,  /  will  give  unto  thee  the  key 9  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven^? 

On  hearing  this  Oswy  asked  the  Scottish  bishop, 
whether  the  Lord  had  really  spoken  thus  to  Peter. 
Certainly,  he  replied.  Have  you  then,  said  he,  any 
thing  to  bring  forward,  in  proof  of  the  like  power 
having  been  conferred  on  Columb,  the  founder  of 
your  Church  ?  No.  Then  do  both  parties,  asked 
the  king,  agree  that  the  Lord  gave  to  Peter  th^ 
keys  of  Heaven  ?  Yes,  was  the  reply.  If  so,  re* 
iomed  Oswy,  since  he  is  the  porter  of  the  gates  of 
neaven,  I  wiU  obey  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power; 
least,  when  I  come  to  the  door,  I  find  no  one  to 
open,  if  he  who  holds  the  keys  be  against  me. 

Whoever  he  be,  who  has  power  to  admit  or  to 
keep  out  of  heaven,  conunon  sense  might  dictate,  to 
all  who  know  it,  a  determination  Uke  Oswy's ;  So  to 
seek  to  obey  him  as  to  be  ready  to  do  every  thing 
which  he  may  possibly  have  required.  Yet,  though 
this  would  evidently  be  reasonable,  how  few  make 
such  a  resolution  to  obey  Christ;  of  whom  they 
know,  on  undeniable  grounds,  that  the  eternal  abode 
of  every  soul,  in  happiness  or  misery,  will  be  decided 
by  His  sentence!  But,  indeed,  the  obedience  of 
which  Oswy^spoke  so  resolutely,  was  only  obedieDce 
in  matters  of  form.  Had  he  resolved  to  weigh  all 
the  Apostle's  words,  that  he  might  know  his  wishes 
in  every  subject,  he  would  have  found  nothing  said 
about  clerical  tonsure ;  or  the  necessity  of  rejoicing 
over  Christ's  resurrection,  on  one  day  rather  than 
another.  But  he  would  have  found,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  taught  Peter  to  declare,  that  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
Vie  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  qfJesusChrist  f  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction,  both  of 
the  Apostle  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  propose  oIh 

•  •  • 

*  Matt.  zvi.  19.  t  Acts  ii.  8. 10. 1^ 
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tuinlng  admission  into  heaven,  through  interest  with 
St.  Peter,  and  not  in.tiie  name  o£  his  Master^  Christ, 
done. 

The  majority  of  the  assembled  clergjr  were  so  igno- 
rant as  to  believe  with  Oswy  thatChrist  had  resigned 
toPeter  the  oiffice  of  judge  of  all  men;  and  farther, 
that  Peter  had  left  some  stiare  of  diis  peculiar  au« 
thority,  as  a  sort  of  legacy,  to  the  bishops  of  ELome* 
The  unhappy  consequence  of  this,  ignorance  was, 
that  the  national  independence  of  the  British  church 
began^  henceforward,  to  be  sacrificed,  tibroughout 
the  territories  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  to  the  daily 
growing  claims  of  liie  Popes ;.  and  that  the  best  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  withdrew  in  disgust  to  their 
own  country. 

'  Events^  which  soon  followed,  rapidly  accelerated 
the  progress  of  the  papal  influence.  Wilfred  was 
nominated  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  went 
to  France  for  consecration ;  whilst  Oswy  joined 
with  the  king  of  Kent  in  sending  Wighard,  who 
had  been  elected  .archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be 
consecrated  at  Rome,  and  to  learn  the  pope's 
wishes  respecting  the  EngUsh  Church.  In  the 
mean  time,  a.  frightful  pestilence  broke  out  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  perhaps  occasioned  Wilfred  s  remain- 
ing abroad  till  Ceadd  was  made  bishop  in  his  stead. 
The  same  disorder, .  spreading  on  the  continent, 

killed  Wighard  at  Rome ;  and  the  Pope  took 
g^*   advantage « of  his  dying  there,  to  select  and 

consecrate,  in  his  stead/  an  titter  stranger  to 
England;  a  Greek  of  Tarsus,  named. Theodore. 

The  following   year  Theodore  landed  in 
'^^:   England,  and  being  acknowledged  as^archbi- 

shop  widdout  any  opposition,  began  to  exer- 
cise his  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country*  Ceadd, 
at  his  bidding,  was  removed  to  Litchfield ;  and  be 
established  Wilfred  at  York,  as  the  proper  seat  of 
the  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Increasing  Corruption  of  the  Churchy  and  Conclusion 

of  the  Heptarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Oswy,  no  one  of  the  reigning 
Saxofi  kings^  appears  to  have  been  thought  ^i^* 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  title  of 
Bietwalda. 

The  want  of  abilities^  or  the  political  weakness  of 
these  pe^y  sovereigns,  naturally  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  men-  of  his  day,  and 
came  amongst  them  as  the  representative  of  the 
most  important  personage  in  Europe ;  for  so  they 
considered  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Whilst  the  king 
of  Kent  had  no  authority  beyond  his  county,  he 
beheld,  in  Theodore,  a  person  who  could  issue  com- 
mands which  were  obeyed  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  English  channel.  To  establish  his  power 
the  more  firmly,  and  accustom  the  clergy  to  its  ex- 
ercise, the  archbishop  summoned  his  brethren,  from 
all  parts  of  England,  to  meet  him  in  council  ^t 
Hertford,  and  other  places;  on  which  occa-  ^* 
sions,-  rules  of  discipline  and  articles  of  faith  . 
were  proposed  by  him,  and,  with  their  consent^  be- 
came laws  of  the  church.  £[e,  farther^  assumed 
&e>  power  of  making  and  unmaking  bishops  by  his 
own  authority,  and  deposed  three  Saxon  prelates. 
This  encouraged  E^ed,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Oswy,  to  lay  beforehim  complaints  against  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  Wilfrid.  For  the  Northumbrians, 
now,  found  the  latter  to  be  a  bishop  of  a  very  differ- 
ent sf^t  from  that  of  those  meek  Scottish  pastors, 
whose  guidance  he-  had  persuaded  them  to  slight. 
Not  content  with  a  bishopric  which  stretched  &om 
Edinburgh  ta  Northamptonshire!  WHfiid  kept  in 
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bis  own  hands  estates  which  had  heen  bestowed  on 
monaateries.  Thus  he  raised  an  income  which  he 
spent  in  sumptuous  living;  being  served  on  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  well  dressed  followers. 

Now  it  had  been  agreed,  at  the  council  of  Hert- 
ford, that  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  increased 
as  their  flocks  grew  more  numerous.  Of  this  (he 
archbishop  took  advantage  to  humble  Wilfrid ;  ob- 
serving that  his  diocese  would  afford  ample  employ- 
ment for  four  bishops;  and  that  three  more  might 
be  well  maintained,  where  one  was  overswollen. 
He  accordingly  struck  off  Lincolnshire,  and  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  from 
the  see  of  York ;  and  consecrated  three  prelates  to 
take  charge  of  these  new  bishoprics. 

Had  Tneodore  heen  led  by  proper  motives  to 
these  decisive  measures,  he  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  making  a  good  use  of  the  authori^  which 
he  had  assumed,  without  having  any  just  claim  to 
it.  But  long  afterwards,  when  sickness  and  the 
thoughts  of  judgment  to  come,  revealed  to  him  the 
deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart,  Theodore  appears 
to  have  felt,  and  lamented,  that  pride  and  ambition 
had  dictated  bb  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilfrid  repaired  to  court ;  and 

boldly  charging  king  Egfred  and  the  arcbbishop 

with  injustice  and  usurpation,  he  appealed  irom 

them  to  the  pope.    This  only  rused  a  scorpfid 

laugh  among  the  bystanders,  who  thought  he  could 

not  really  mean  to  apply  to  a  foreign  bishop,  bov- 

erer  great  a  man  that  bishop  m^ht  be,  to  undo 

what  a  council  of  English  prelates  had  reconmiend- 

ig  had  saactioned. 

in  of  Wilfrid  was   neither  to  be 

ie,  nor  by  the  difGculties  of  such  a 

*  barbarous  times.    He  set  off  for 

by  a  numbn  of  monkst  |»«pued  to 
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share  bis  fortunes ;  and  finding  a  council  col- 
lected   there,    on   his    arrival,    under   pope   q^* 
Agatho,  he  presented  his  petition ;  beseech- 
ing redress  for  the  injurious  treatment  which  he 
declared  himself  to  have  received.     The    papal 
court  was  gratified  by  an  appeal  to  its  authority 
from  so  remote  a  quarter;  and  quickly  sent  him 
back  provided  with  a  decree,  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  pope  and  assembled  prelates,  and  ordering 
tliat  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  his  rights ;  ana 
those  bishops  expelled,  between  whom  his  diocese 
had  been  shared. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  the  pope,  that  if  the 
Saxon  kings  submitted  to  such  a  decree,  as  binding 
upon  them,  a  precedent  would  be  thereby  esta* 
busbed  for  interfering,  authoritatively,  at  any  future 
time,  between  sovereigns  and  their  clergy ;  and  that^ 
if  his  right  to-  receive  and  decide  upon  appeals  was 
allowed,  they  must  concede  to  him  the  farther  right 
of  summoning  the  parties  and  witnesses  concerned ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  justice  desired  could  not  be 
done.  As  yet,  however,  men's  minds,  in  this  coun- 
try, were  not  prepared  for  submitting  to  such  a 
claim  of  paramount  authority,  set  up  by  a  foreigner* 
So  that  when  Wilfrid  returned,  and  presented  the 
pope's  decree,  Egfred,  instead  of  restoring  his 
bishopric,  committed  him  to  prison ;  and  ^hen,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  set  him  at 
fiberty,  it  was  only  on  condition  that  he  should  im^ 
mediately  quit  Northumberland.  , 

The  only  Saxon  kingdom  which  did  not  acknow* 
ledge  Theodore's  jurisdiction  was  Sussex ;  its  inha- 
bitants being  as  yet  heathens.  Thither  Wilfrid 
chose  to  withdraw.  His  arrival  was  acceptable  to 
Edilwalch,  the  chief  of  the  county,  who  had  recently 
received  baptism  by  the  persuasion  of  the  king  of 
Mercia.  And  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
people;  for  he  found  them  suffering  from  famine, 
^nd  taught  them  to  catch  the  fish  on  their  shores ; 
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an  art  which  Wilfrid's  countrymen,  the  Northum- 
briansy  had  been  early  induced  to  cultivate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundant  herring  shoals  that  visit 
the  northern  coasts.  These  circumstances  con- 
spired  to  give  the  exiled  bishop  such  influence 

^  *  with  the  South  Saxons,  that  they  willingly 
listened  to  his  words,  when  he  exhorted  them 
to  become  Christians.  The  monks  who  attended 
Wilfrid  in  his  banishment,  assisted  to  teach  the 
people ;  and  he  and  they  were  for  some  years  settled 
at  Selsey,  which  king  Edilwalch  gave  to  him  as  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric. 

.  The  land  thus  given  was  occupied  by  87  families, 
including  £50  adult  male  and  female  slaves,  who 
were  probably  the  descendants  of  the.  conquered 
Britons.  To  these  Wilfrid  gave  their  Uberty,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  baptized  them* 

Thus  did  Christianity  every  where  tend  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  oppressed.  Of  its  in- 
finitely more  valuable  spiritual  benefits,  the  bishop 
and  his  companions  were  not  able  to  communicate 
much  to  their  converts*  Nor-  did  the  churches 
under  Theodore  receive  purer-food.  The  temporal 
arrangements,  for  the  support-  of  the  clergy  and  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship,  were  put  by  his  pru- 
dtot  management  on  a  better  and  more  secure  foot- 
ing than  before.  But  he  wasted  his  talents,  and 
most  unhappily  misapplied  his  influence  in  giving 
order  and  efiect  to  the  system  of  penance  ;  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  erring  church  robbed  its  Lord 
of  the  honour  due  to  his  one  sacrifice  for  sins. 

In  the  last  charge  He  gave  to  his  disciples*, 
Christ  bade,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name.  Now,  in  the  tongue 
in  which  this  Scripture  was  written,  repentance 
means  change  of  mind.  Wherefore  the  Apostle 
describes  those  who  have  repented,  by  saying,  that 

li    .  *  Lake  xxiv.  47. 
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they  Imve  put,  on  ike  new  many  which  is  ^renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him  *« 
He  who  is  transformed  o^  the  renewing  of  his  mind 
from  the  knowledge  of  evil,  by  acquiruig  which  man 
fell,  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  good  and  ac-^ 
cepiiMe*  and  perfect  will  of  God,  is  so  far  restored 
to  the  image  of  his  Creator.  With  this  change  of 
mind  Christ  joined  remission  of  sins.  The  Mood  of 
Him,  who  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purg* 
eth  the  conscience  of  the  repentant  from  those  evil 
works  whose  wages  are  death,  to  serve  the  living 
God  i* ;  and  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  is,  as  it  were,  created  anew  in  righteousness 
imd  true  holiness. 

But  instead  of  this  entire  turning  of  the  whole 
heart,  from  a  state  of  disobedience  to  the  love  of 
God,  the  degenerate  church  of  Rome  had  begun 
to  view  as  repentance  the  mere  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  dreaded  consequences  of  some  particular  offence ; 
of  the  one  last  committed ;  of  that  which  the.  sinner 
was  most  ready  to  resign ;  of  that  which  alarmed 
him  most;  or  which  gave  most  scandal  to  the  com* 
munity.  And  whereas  a  real  change  of  mind  would 
necessarily  produce  shame  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the 
church  attached  infinitely  more  importance  to  these 
consequences  of  repentance,  than  to  the  thing  itself; 
and  required  that  they  should  be  exhibited  in  weary- 
ing some  j)ecutiar  dress,  in  fasting,  and  in  submit* 
ting  to  public  reproof  from  its  ministers. 

Make  the  tree  good^  and  its  fruit  will  be  goodf 
but  such  regulations  had  reference  to  the  fruit  alone. 
It  was  as  if  the  husbandman,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  sour  branches  of  a  wild  apple,  to  engraiV  and 
raise  a  valuable  tree  from  its  stock,  should  content 
himself  with  medicating  the  fruit  of  the  wild  apple 
with  some  artificial  sweetness,  and  then  expect  that 

*  Col.  iii.  10.  f  Heb.  ix.  14^ 
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henceforward  the  evil  tree  would  produce  good  and 
sweet  fruit 

And  if  this  substitution  of  a  demand  for  the 
signs  of  repentance  rather  than  for  the  thing  signi- 
fied, was  fooUsh,  and  Uttle  calculated  to  promote  the 
reformation  of  mankind,  there  was  another  part  of 
the  system,  at  this  time  matured,  which  was  more 
peculiarly  ofiensive  to  the  honour  of  Christ.  The 
church  ventured  to  affix  a  compensatory  price^ 
in  shape  of  a  penalty,  on  each  offence.  A  true  ipe* 
nitent,  in  the  spirit  of  Zaccheus,  would  he  anxious 
to  repay  four-fold  every  injury  done  to  man ;  but  he 
would  despair  of  being  ever  restored  to  communion 
with  his  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
emly  and  cannot  look  upon  iniquity ^  if  it  was  first  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  make  due  compensation  to 
infinite  justice  for  the  sin  of  disobeying  Him,  whose 
itnajesty  is  infinite,  and  to  whom  the  sinner's  obliga- 
tions were  also  infinite.  Blessed  be  God,  this  satis- 
ftction  has  been  fully  made  once  for  all,  in  our  stead 
and  for  our  benefit,  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
His  beloved  Son.  But  the  Romish  clergy  led  m^n 
to  believe,  that  compensation  might  be  made  to 
God  for  each  particular  offence,  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  certain  bodily  pains  or  privations,  propor- 
tioned to  its  supposed  quaUty  ;  and  the  priest, 
rashly  putting  himself  between  God  and  the  of- 
fender, presumed  to  proclaim  the  terms  of  the 
bargain. 

.  The  observance  of  these  terms  was  called  doing 
penance ;  an  expression  which,  at  this  day,  is  used 
oy  the  members  of  the  Romish  church  instead  of 
repentance.  As  Greek  was  the  native  language  of 
archbishop  Theodore,  it  must  have  been  very  great 
prejudice,  or  an  habitual  preference  of  fallible  inter- 
preters to  the  inspired  word  of  God,  that  could 
make  him  overlook  the  very  different  meaning  which 
belonged  to  its  original  name. 
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So  it  was,  however,  that  the  archbishop  bec^atne 
distinguished  over  Europe  for  drawing  up  and  en^ 
forcing  a  carefully  measured  scale  of  penance  to  bd 
imposed  for  every  possible  breach  of  the  law  of 
God,  or  rather  of  the  regulations  of  the  church. 
It  was  called  Theodore's  penitentiary,  oi",  by  a  more 
presumptuous  name.  Rules  for  remedying  sins» 
Such  lists  of  offences,  with  the  penalty  thought  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  each,  are  still  drawn  up 
and  circulated  by  the  Romish  priesthood.  They 
have  from  the  first  deserved  rather  to  be  called* 
Suggestions  for  teaching  the  wicked  more  sins. 
For,  in  order  that  every  case  may  be  comprehended^ 
such  perverse  industry  and  ingenuity  have  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting  or  supposing  a  variety  of  offen- 
ces, that  they  describe  more  ways  of  wickedness 
than  the  heart  of  any  one  ordinary  sinner  could 
devise. 

The  penance  imposed  on  our  Saxon  ancestors 
was,  sometimes,  the  infliction  on  themselves,  by 
their  own  hands,  of  a  certain  number  of  blows ;  or 
submitting  to  receive  them  from  a  priest.  But  the 
offender  had  permission  to  commute  these  for  th^ 
repetition  of  prayers,  or  the  chaunting  of  a  number 
of  p^lms ;  prayer  and  psalmody  being  considered 
as  punishments,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  the  high* 
est  and  most  glorious  privileges  conceded  to  sinfi4 
man  in  this  life ;  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  com* 
mune  with  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiieth 
eternity. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  offender  was  enjoined  to 
confine  himself,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  bread  and 
water.  But,  generally,  by  penance  was  meant  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  mead,  and  flesh  for  certain  bourse 
of  the  day,  or  certain  days  of  the  week  during  the 
period  prescribed ;  with  a  requisition  to  keep  firom 
drunkenness,  and  eating  to  overload, the  stomach 
on  the  other  days ;  as  if  this  last  was  iiot  always  re- 
quired from  Christians.. 
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The  confusion  between  o£Pences  of  very  different 
importance,  which  occurs  in  the  penitential  rules, 
must  have  had  a  very  mischievous  tendency.  For 
example,  if  a  person  entering  on  holy  orders  was 
given  to  hunting,  he  must  submit  to  a  year's  pe- 
nance; but  if  he  should  rise  up  against  a  man  with 
the  intention  of  killing  him,  his  penance  was  to  con- 
tinue only  seven  months.  If  a  layman  committed 
the  last  mentioned  offence,  his  penance  continued 
but  a  fortnight ;  whilst,  if  he  gave  a  person  any 
thing  to  driiuc,  out  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  mouse  or 
rat  had  been  drowned,  he  must  do  penance  for  four 
days.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  comparative  leni- 
ency towards  offences  of  violence  ?  Was  it  mere 
moral  blindness  in  the  composers  of  these  rules? 
Was  it  not  rather  dictated  by  their  wish  to  effect 
an  artful  compromise  with  the  besetting  sins  of  a 
nation,  so  lately  wholly  bent  on  violence  and  slaugh* 
ter,  and  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  due  correction 
of  their  most  frequent  and  habitual  offences  ? 

As  ages  pass  on  under  our  view,  we  shall  have  to 
notice  still  farther  abuses,  resulting  from  the  esta- 
blishmen|  of  penance  as  a  part  of  religion. 

The  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  into  which 
England  was  at  this  time  divided,  had  not  unfre- 
quently  the  effect  of  impressing  on  their  inhabitants 
a  more  valuable  lesson  than  most  of  their  clergy 
were  capable  of  teaching.  For  amongst  the  differ- 
ent cotemporary  sovereigns,  the  value  of  the  ref- 
straints  of  religion^  over  persons  who  would  yield 
to  no  other  authority,  was  easily  seen  in  the  differ- 
ent conduct  of  those  kings,  who  were  really  guided 
by  Christian  principles,  and  of  such  as  had  only 
adopted  the  Christian  name. 

Of  the  latter  stamp  was  Ceadwalla, 

ki?^  of  We  -   ^^^  being  driven  out  of  his  native  king- 

sexf  ^     ^'   dom  of  Wessex,  obtained  help  in  money 

and  horses  from  bishop  Wiln*id,  at  Sel- 

""f ;  which  he  immediately  employed  to  destroy  that 
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bishop's  benefactor  Edilwalch^  and  to  desolate  Sus* 
sex.  He  next  ravaged  Kent ;  and  then  hav- 
ing recovered  his  rights  in  Wessex,  and  being  ^' 
acknowledged  as  its  king,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Isle  of  Wight;  whose  inhabitants  he 
proposed  to  exterminate.  As^  however,  he  had 
vowed,  that  if  victorious  he  would  tlevote  a  fourth 
part  of  the  island  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  Wilfrid, 
who  was  to  reap  the  advantage  of  this  vow,  per* 
suaded  him  to  desist  from  such  an  unprofitable  act 
of  cruelty.  The  bishop's  guilt  is  evident,  from  his 
still  continuing  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  mur* 
derer  of  Edilwalch.  From  him  Ceadwalla  had 
learned  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a  system  of 
forms ;  and  that  the  Pope  could  unbolt  the  gates  of 
Heaven  for  the  most  atrocious  offenders.  Stained 
and  satiated  with  blood,  he  set  off,  therefore,  for 
Rome  $  expiating  his  sins,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  on 
his  way,  by  bestowing  the  accumulated  produce  of 
bis  extensive  and  merciless  robberies  to  decorate 
the  shrines  of  saints.  He  had  hitherto  deferred  his 
baptism;  probably,  that  he  might  have  a  greater 
fist  of  sins .  included  in  the  benefit  of  forgiveness, 
which  he  expected  to  secure  by  the  mere  act  of 
submission  to  that  solemn  rite.  And  the  Pope  was 
not  ashamed  to  baptize  him,  without  any  plausible 
ground  for  hoping  that  he  could  bring  to  his  bap^ 
tism  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God. 
fiut  in  the  midst  of  this  lamentable  prostitution  of 
the  means  of  ^ace,  offered  to  those  who  truly 
repent  them  of  their  sins»  Ceadwalla  was  sud-  ^^ 
denly  cut  off  by  death. 

The  happier  inhapitants  of  Northum-  Aldfrid,kiDff 
berland  were,  at  this  time,  living  under  of  Northom* 
a  king  of  very  different  character.  Eg-  berland. ,  . 
fred  had  perished  in  battle ;  and  Aid-  ^^-  ^• 
frid  his  brother,  who,  since  their  father.  Oswy's 
death,  had  led  a  studious  and  retired  life  in  the 
idand  of  Iona»  amongst  the  pious  Scottish  clergy, 
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was  now  called  to  take  possession  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom.  The  title  of  '  most  learned 
in  the  Scriptures'  was  given  to  him  by  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  he  showed  forth  the  fruits  of  that 
best  of  knowledge,  in  making  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  instruction  of  his  people,  the  main 
objects  of  all  his  earthly  pursuits. 

Benedict  Biscop,  a  monk,  brought  up  in  Oswy^s 
household,  was  encouraged  by  Aldfrid,  as  he  had 
been  by  his  predecessor,  to  collect  books  in  France 
and  Italy,  for  the  use  of  the  monasteries  which  he 
founded  at  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth.  With  the 
books  he  brought,  also,  the  arts  of  the  south.  The 
abbey  at  M onks-Wearmouth  was  the  first  building, 
in  this  island,  in  which  glass  was  used  for  windows* 
Whilst  the  Ubrary  of  Jarrow  monastery  supplied  a 
Northumbrian  youth,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
*  the  venerable  Bede,'  with  such  an  ample  store  of 
knowledge,  as  made  him  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  time.  The  books,  he  there  studied,  contained 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  ages ;  yet  many  of  them 
were  such  as  would  train  his  mind  to  creduUty,  and 
the  conversation  he  daily  heard,  from  his  less  en* 
lightened  cotemporaries,  fed  that  credulity  with  su- 
perstitious tales.  Hence  Bede's  own  works  contain 
an  abundant  mixture  of  the  latter,  with  information 
which  excites  Wonder  even  at  this  day. 

But  Bede  was  far  happier  than  if  he  had  merely 
been  the  most  learned  of  men,  for  in  all  his  studies 
he  sought  the  honour  of  God.  And  though  la- 
mentably deceived  by  the  mistakes,  or  misrepresen- 
tations of  those  whom,  in  true  humility  and  meek" 
qess,  he  thought  capable  of  instructing  him,  yet 
the  prayers  which  he  ever  mingled  with  his  studies 
were  heard,  and  he  was  taught  that  lave,  which 
faileth  not,  when  knowledge  shall  vanish  awcky- 
As  a  memorial  of  the  venerable  Northumbrian,  let 
the  following  concise  description  of  the  four  differ- 
<^s,  under  one  of  wbigh  all  must  be  ranked) 
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be  remembered  by  the  reader ;  and  let  him  turn  his 
thoughts  inward,  and  consider,  if  he  do6s  not  yet 
know,  to  which  class  he  himself  belongs.  It  is  in  a 
comment  on  Romans  vii.  that  Bede,  speaking  of  the 
conflict  which  the  Christian  has  to  sustain  against 
the  corruption  of  his  nature,  observes,  *  There  are 
those  who  fight  not  at  all,  and  are  drawn  away  by 
their  lusts.  Others  who  fight,  indeed,  but  are 
overcome ;  because  they  fight  without  faith,  and  in 
their  own  strength.  Others  who  fight,  and  are  still 
in  the  field,  not  overcome  ;  which  was  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  and  is  that  of  all  true  Christians  in  this 
world.  And,  lastly,  others  who  have  overcome,  and 
are  at  rest  above.' 

Having  laboured  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  most  ignorant  of  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  for  those  more  capable  of 
honouring  his  learning ;  and  having  given  his  useful 
advice  to  the  great  and  powerful,  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  to  the  pupils  who  surrounded  and  loved 
him,  Bede  was  finally  enabled  to  depart  for  the 
*  rest  above,'  with  the  happy  feelings  which  some 
of  his  last  words  express — *  If  my  Maker  please,  I 
will  go  to  Him  from  the  flesh,  who,  when  as  yet  I 
was  not,  formed  me  out  of  nothing.  My  soul  desires 
to  see  Christ,  my  king,  in  his  beauty.' 

By  God's  blessing  on  the  wisdom  of  Aldfrid's 
counsels,  the  Northumbrians  dwelt  in  peace  for  nine- 
teen years ;  a  longer  abstinence  from  the  cruelties 
and  peculiar  wretchedness  of  savage  warfare,  than 
their  ancestors  had,  probably,  ever  experienced  since 
they  became  a  people.  The  ambition  of  Wilfrid 
alone  partially  interrupted  the  tranquillitv  of  his  nar 
tive  country.  He  had  repaired  to  Aldfrid  .soon 
after  his  accession,  with  a  letter  in  his  favour  from 
the  dying  Theodore ;  and  as  he  seemed  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wise  arrangement  by  which  his 
former  diocese  had  been  subdivided  into  three,  the 
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king,  with  the  advice  of  his  clergy^  restored  to  him 
the  diminished  bishopric  of  York.  But  the  unhappy 
man  seems,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  wholly  given  up 
to  the  ill  suggestionsof  his  worldly  spirit.  He  could 
not  remain  satisfied  with  either  the  power,  or  the  re- 
venues now  attached  to  his  bishopric.  He  employed 
himself  in  a  constant  struggle  to  elude  the  authority 
by  which  his  jurisdiction  had  been  diminished ;  and, 
resuming  his  former  practices,  got  into  his  ovn 
hands  the  controul  over  the  estates  of  no  less  than 
twelve  monasteries.  At  length  he  was  summoned 
before  a  council,  convoked  by  Aldfrid  and  archbi- 
shop Berthwald ;  and  was  asked,  whether  he  would, 
or  would  not,  obey  the  decrees  of  the  English 
Church,  made  in  Theodore's  time.  Very  willingly, 
replied  Wilfrid,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  evasive  an- 
swer convinced  Aldfrid  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  hoped  frofn  him ;  yet  the  clergy  present,  gather- 
ing round  their  ambitious  colleague,  besought  him 
to  deserve  the  character  of  a  true  friend  of  the 
church,  by  resigning  what  he  afifected  to  be  unable 
conscientiously  to  hold  under  the  required  restric- 
tions.    But  ambition  gives  its  wretched  slaves  no 

rest ;  and  Wilfrid,  old  as  he  now  was,  prefer- 
^'^'  red  undertaking  another  journey  to  Rome. 

Thither  he  was  followed  by  messengers. from 
Berthwald,  who  were  authorized  to  state  the  arch- 
bishop's just  complaints  against  him  for  insubordi- 
nation. Wilfrid,  however,  had  enough  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  children  of  this  world,  to  know  how  to 
secure  the  Pope's  support.  He,  who  had  mth- 
sl^od  his  excellent  king,  and  all  the  lawful  authori- 
ties of  his  native  country,  with  die  haughtiest  ob- 
stmaoy,  addr^essed  the  Pope  with  a  petition,  which 
Vegan  thu®:  *The  suppBant  bishop  Wilfrid,  the 
humble  slave  of  the  servants  of  Got>,  to  the  most 
blessed  Idrd,  the  universal  Pope.'    Seduced  by  this 
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servOe  flatt^ry^  the  Pope  cast  the  bearers  of  Berth- 
wald's  message  into  prison,  and  added  the  insolence 
of  a  threatening  letter  to  the  king. 

When  Wilfrid's  messengers  conveyed  this  news 
to  ^Idfrid,  they  might  reasonably  have  feared,  that 
he  would  retaliate  the  ill  usage  shewn  to  the  Eng- 
lish envoys  at  Rome.  But  he  told  them,  with  ber 
coming  dignity, '  that  beholding^  in  them  persons  of 
respectable  appearance,  he  should  pay  them  the 
ionour  evidently  due  to  their  a^e ;  but  that,  let  the 
Pope's  commands  be  what  they  might,  it  was  quite 
unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion, of  a  spiritual  nature,  with  a  person  who  had 
been  twice  condemned  by  councils  composed  of  the 
cl^gy^  i^ot  of  his  own  dominions  only,  but  of  all 
England.' 

Soon  after  this  Aldfrid  died ;  and  Romish  writers 
bave  represented  this  good  king  as  tormented  in  his 
last  moments  with  remorse,  for  having  dared  to  dis» 
pute  the  Pope's  orders ;  whilst  they  have  called 
Wilfrid  a  saint,  by  which  they  mean,  one  whose 
very  bones  are  worthy  of  a  kind  of  worship.;  though 
the  great  wealth  of  which  Wilfrid  was  possessed  at 
his  death,  would  alone  have  proved^  that  Mammon 
was  the  god  he  served  to  the  last. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  details  of  the  Northum- 
brian history  after  Aldfrid's  death,  we  should  find 
its  pages  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  disgraceful 
and  melancholy  record  of  crime ;  and  of  its  sure 
consequence,  sufiferin^.  He  who  had  rewarded 
Aldfrid's  piety,  by  saymg  to  the  waves  of  passion — 
'  Peace !  be  still,'  during  his  highly  favoured  reign, 
would  no  longer  force  men  to.be  happy.  Ambition 
and  violence  displayed  themselves  among  the  nobles 
and  pijaces  of  the  land  in  their  natural  hideous 
forms;  yet  they  loved  iniquity  too  much  to  turn 
from  their  sins.  Within  little  more  than  a  century 
fourteen  kings  had  worn  the  crown  of  Northumber- 
land; and  but  one  of  them  had  died  in  peaceable 
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possession  of  it.  As  for  the  chieftains  who  shared 
m  the  treachery  and  murder  which  accompanied 
each  revolution^  they  who  had  been  on  the  successful 
side  in  one,  would  generally  receive  their  punish- 
ment from  those  whom  revenge,  or  ambition^  insti- 
-gated  to  the  next.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
God  had  still  some  faithful  servants  left,  over  whom 
He  would  watch  with  an  eye  of  mercy  ;,and  to  whom 
the  surrounding  calamities  would  prove  a  blessing ; 
by  leading  them  to.  place  all  their  affections  and 
hopes  unreservedly  and  implicitly  on  Him. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex  now  began  to  rise  rapidly 
1  in   importance.      Cead walla's    successor, 

Ina,  king  j^a,  was  an  ambitious  prince.  He  drew 
'  A.D^esQ.  treasure  from  Kent,  and  extended  his  ter- 
ritories towards  the  west,  by  his  victories 
over  the  British  king  of  Cornwall ;  whilst  he  kept 
permanent  possession  of  Sussex.  His  power  was 
the  natural  result  of  his  people's  confidence ;  which 
he  gained  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  by  calling 
together  his  bishops,  aldermen  *,  wise  men,  and 
clergy,  and  giving  to  his  subjects  a  code  of  lavirs, 
formed  by  their  advice^ 

Besides  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  injustice, 
fraud,  or  violence,  the  Usual  objects  of  every  law- 
giver's care,  these  laws  prescribed  to  the  clergy  the 
conduct  proper  to  their  calling ;  and  ordered,  that 
every  man  should  pay  a  land  and  hearth  tax,  called 
Church-scot,  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 
The  beneficial  influence  of  Christian  principles  is 
very  pleasingly  exhibited,  in  a  law  which  provides 
for  the  protection  of  foreigners,  and  of  the  conquer- 
ed Britons ;  and  in  another,  which  enacts,  that  if  a 
master  compel  his  slave  to  labour  on  the  sabbath, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  right  over  him,  and  the  slave 
shall  be  thenceforward  free.     Ina  also  distinguished 
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<    *  An  alderman  was  the  governor  of  a  shire;  and  stood  next 
*ank  to  the  king's  son. 
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himself  by  his  public  buildings.     He  erected  a  cas-  * 
tie  at  Taunton ;  and  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  he  restored  it  on  a  more  expen- 
sive scale. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  religion  occupied  much  of 
hia's  thoughts.     Its  influence  was  assisted  by  his 
queen  Cthelburga;  who  had  been  persuaded  to  be- 
oeve,  that  a  monastery  was  the  only  sure  door  to 
Heaven.    It  $o  happened,  that  the  king  had  g^ven 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  nobles  and  clergy,: 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  one  of  his  residen- 
ces.    The  next  day,  after  a  journey  of  a  few  hours, 
the  queen  invented  a  pretext  for  requesting  him  to; 
return  back  with  her  to  the  place  they  had  left. 
The  few  decorations  of  a  Saxon  king's  palace  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  removed  in  cars  with  his  at- 
tendants from  one  castle  to  another,  as  he  changed, 
his  place  of  abode ;  and  Ethelburga  had,  besides, 
privately  given  directions  for  preparing  the  picture,: 
which  met  the  king's  eye,  when  they  reached  the' 
scene  of  his  recent  festivities.     Instead  of  cheerful' 
sounds,  and  marks  of  royal  state,  all  was  silence  and: 
desolation.      The  hall  was  strewed  with  rubbish, 
and  fragmients  of  broken   meat ;  and  a    litter   of 
swine  had  taken  possession  of  the  very  bed  in  which 
he  had  passed  the  night.     '  Where,'  said  the  queen 
to  her  husband,  '  are  the  mirth  and  the  flattery  of 
yesterday  ?    Are  they  not  passed  by,  like  the  wind?* 
In  the  loathsome  remains  of  yesterday's  feast,  we 
may  perceive  what  our  pampered  bodies  will  soon 
become.     Let  this  sight  teach  us  to  direct  our  purw-* 
suits  to  objects  more  suitable  to  the  condition  to 
which  we  are  rapidly  approaching.' 

The  things  which  are  seen^  and  are  suited  to  gra-- 
tify  our  senses,  will  take  a  much  stronger  hold  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  wisest  man,  than 
they  would  if  he  could  indeed  form  a  just  notion  of 
their  nothingness,  as  compated  with  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  eternal  world.    No  lesson,  therefor^,  is. 
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without  its  value,  if  it  be  well  smted  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
all  those'  objects,  for  which  worldly  men  laboor  and 
strive.  But  when  Ina,  at  his  queen's  suggestion, 
reflected  on  the  vanity  of  those  rewards,  for  which 
the  ambitious  long  to  be  loaded  with  the  toils  <^ 
government,  his  reflections  should  not  have  led  him 
to  think  of  throwing  off"  his  duties,  as  an  ill  paid 
task ;  but  rather  to  do  them,  henceforward^  a/s  to 
the  Lord  and  not  to  men;  knowing  that  whatsoet>er 
good  thing  any  man  doth^  the  same  shall  he  recei'oe 
of  the  Lord;  whose  rewards  are  good  measure^ 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together ^  and  running  over; 
^  real  in  their  value,  and  lasting  for  ever.  In- 
1^^  stead  of  this,  Ina  called  together  his  Witena^ 
gemot  ^i  and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their 
aHegiance,  resigned  his  crown. 

As  he  had  no  sons,  Wessex  immediately  became 
the  scene  of  a  civil  war,  between  two  competitors 
for  the  succession  to  Ina's  throne.  In  this  state  he 
left  the  country,  whose  peace  he  was  bound  to  pre^ 
serve,  to  go  to  Rome>  and  close  his  days  there^  as  a 
pilgrim,  at  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  Peter  ^nd 
I^aul.  To  complete  his  voluntary  humiliation,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  refused  to  be  shaven  %  ad- 
judged himself  unworthy  to  assume  the  dress  of  a 
monk;  and  earned  his  bread  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  till  after  a  few  months  he  died ;  his  Ufe 
being  probably  shortened  by  such  an  extraordinary 
change  of  all  his  previous  habits.  It  is  evident  that 
the  wish  to  serve  God  in  an  acceptable  mann^  must 
Jutve  taken  a  very  strong  hold  of  his  heart.  How 
much,  therefore,  is  he  to  be  pitied,  in  having  met 
with  no  more  enlightened  advisers.  Yet  he,  who 
knew  the  language  of  Rome,  had  the  Scripture^ 
open  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  paid  due  honour  to  the 

^  The  same  kind  of  parliament  as  he  consulted  respecting  his 
laws.    The  word  means  literally  a  meeting  of  the  Wise. 
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word  of  Gob  by  a  carefiil  study  of  them,  he  would 
have  learned  not  to  let  any  man  beguile  him  of  Aia 
reward,  in  a  voluntary  humiUttfy  or  the  worshipping 
of  angels  f  still  less  by  calling  upon  dead  men  foe 
help ;  and  that  there  was  but  a  vain  shew  of  wisdom 
fs^such  mU-^worship  and  humility ,  and  neglecting  ^ 
the  body  *»  But  taey  who  chose  to  Usten  to  the 
Romish  priestSy  ii^tead  of  devoutly  reading  the 
Scriptures,  w^e  given  up  to  believe  a  number  of 
&lseboods  ;  and  the  assertion  that  the  tombs,  shewn 
to  pilgriras,  were  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
was  not  the  least  of  the  sinful  deceptions  now  en-< 
conraged  by  the  Popes,  ^or  lucre's  sake. 

When  Ina  resigned  his  crown,  Ethel-  Etbelbald, 
bald,  sovereign  of  Mercia,  was  the  most  J^j'^s:®*' 
powerful  of  the  Saxon  kings.  In  his  youth  ^  ^^^^^  • 
Ethelbald  had  been  obliged  to  hide  himself  from 
the  jealousy  of  Ceolred,  his  predecessor,  in  the 
marshes  of  Lincolnshire;  where  he  afterwards  erect- 
ed  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  in  honour  of  Gtith* 
lac,  the  good  man  in  whose  hermitage  he  had  lived 
concealed*  Ceolred  was  a  wretched  drunkard, 
whose  excesses  early  terminated  in  insanity  jiq[ 
and  death.  On  which  event  Ethelbald,  whom 
Ceolred  had  persecuted,  through  fear  of  being  him- 
self dethroned  to  make  way  for  him^  was  acknow«» 
ledged  by  the  Mercians  as  their  king.  His  subjects 
were  the  happier  for  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  in  his  adversity  iropi  Guthlac ;  inasmuch 
as  he  was  disposed  to  practise  all  those  duties  which 
required  no  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  incUnation. 
Thus  he  was  ready  to  protect  the  poor  and  the  wir 
dow  from  oppressors ;  and  put  down,  with  a  strong 
hand,  all  offences  tending  to  disturb  his  subjects  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property.  .Nor 
was  he  reluctant  to  giving  alms  out  of  his  abund* 
ance.    These  things  gained  for  him  the  affection  of 

•  Col.  ii.  18.  23. 
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hts  people ;  and  they,  in  return,  willingly  aerveil  bis 
ambition  ;  till  from  the  Humber  to  the  Channel  all 
obeyed  his  commands,  either  as  eubjects,  or  as  sub- 
missive allies. 

But  though  Ethelbald  had  enough  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  see  the  policy  of  ruling  wiAi  jusdce,  and 
of  buying  by  hia  liberality  the  willing  obedience  of 
his  subjects ;  and  though  he  felt,  perhaps,  that  sort 
of  fear  of  GoD  wliich  is  sufBcient  to  turn  men  from 
the  evil  they  have  no  great  desire  to  commit ;  yet 
bis  heart  was  very  far  from  being  sincerely  bent  to 
obey  his  Maker.  He  indulged  in  odious  sins,  being 
an  habitual  adulterer;    and  a   seducer   of    nuns; 

S'oung  women  who  had  by  a  superstitious,  yet  so- 
emn  vow,  peculiarly  devoted  their  persons  to  the 
service  and  honour  of  God. 

The  report  of  his  wickedness  Teached  the  ears  of 
Boniface,  a  pious  English  missionary,  by  whose 
zealous  labours  the  Gospel  was,  at  this  time,  made 
known  to  tbe  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Germany. 
Having  established  a  Church  at  Mayence,  on  the 
Kfaine,'  the  Pope  had  given  him  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  be  was  now  actively  employed  in  su- 
perintending the  farther  progress  of  Christianity  in 
tbose  parts,  with  the  help  of  several  fellow  country- 
Bien,  who  had  left  England  on  his  invitation  to  join 
in  tbe  same  good  work.  But  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  religion  abroad,  did  not  make  him  leas  de- 
sirous  of,  nor  inactive  in,  promoting  its  advancement 
in  his  native  country. 

"'  '  '  ig  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
bourers,  to  a  priest  who  had  access 
Ibald,  Boniface  says,  '  Having  been 
in  England,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
r  any  good  of  its  inhabitants ;  while 
lament  if  we  hear  them  reproacbed> 
f  their  sins."  '  We  have  heard,'  be  , 
aving  tbe  fear  of  God,  you  fear  not, 
person  of  man;  and  that  this  king 
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sometimes  deigns  to  Hsteh  to  your  advice;  for 
which  reasons  we  beg  you  to  read  to  him  the  ac- 
companying letter,  and  to  add  thereunto  your  own 
persuasions*' 

The  letter  to  Ethelbald,  sent  with  the  above,  was 
drawn  up  with  great  address ;  and  was  at  once  re* 
spectfaly  explicit,  and  urgent.  The  king  is  first  told 
of  the  sincere  pleasure  which  the  writers  received 
from  hearing  of  the  good  he  did,  and  of  his  prospe- 
rity. They  next  mention  the  evil  reports  which 
had  reached  them  respecting  other  parts  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  how  reluctant  they  felt  to  giving  them 
any  credit.  If  it  be  so,  we  beg  you,  they  say,  dear- 
est son,  to  consider  how  great  is  this  sin  in  the  eyes 
of  Him  whose  judgment  will  abide  for  ever.  They 
then  set  forth  the  nature  of  his  sin  in  most  faithful 
colours ;  and  affectionately  conjure  him  to  think 
how  unfit  it  is  'that  you,  whom  not  your  own  me-* 
rits,  but  the  abundant  goodness  of  God  hath  made 
to  be*u  king  and  ruler  over  many,  should,  through 
self  indulgence,  devote  yourself  to  obey  an  evil  spi* 
rit;  for  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  committeih 
sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.  It  is  full  time  that  you 
should  spare  the  multitude  of  perishing  people,  who^ 
following  the  example  of  their  prince's  sins,  are 
falling  into  the  pit  of  death ;  for,  doubtless,  as. 
many  as  by  our  good  example  we  draw  to  a  hea- 
venly life,  or  by  our  ill  example  we  precede  in  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  for  all  these  we 
shall  receive  a  suitable  reward  from  our  eternal 
judge/ 

Witli  the  like  zeal,  and  the  same  constant  afFec-' 
tionfor  every  thing  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
England,  B<miiace  wrote  to  Cuthbert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  exhorting  and  encouraging  him  t(f  a 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 
We  must  live,  says  he,  dearest  brother,  so  as  to  be 
patterns  to  the  faithful ;  that  our  words  may  not  be 
rendered  vain  by  such  actions  as  would  contradict 
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them.  But  let  us  not  think  Ais  enoc^ ;  if  be  to 
whom  the  dispensation  of  the  word  is  committed, 
were  to  Hye  a  holy  life,  and  yet  snflfered  himself  to 
be  prevented  by  shame  or  fear^  from  warning  those, 
who  are  going  on  like  lost  beinss,  he  would  perish 
with  those  who  are  ruined  by  his  silence.  i¥h&it 
would  it  profit  him»  that  he  had  no  personal  sins  to 
answer,  if  he  could  not  refuse  to  l]^ar  the  punish- 
ment deserve  by  another's  sins?  Remember  the 
awefiil  threats  of  the  Lord  against  silent  pastors,  in 
his  words  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel;  .  When  I  say 
unio  ,tke  mcked.  Thou  shtxU  surely  di^;"imd'tkou 
givest  him  not  toarningf  nor  speakest  to  warn  the 
wicked  from- Jds  wicked  way^  to  save  his  life;  the 
same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  irnqtiky;  but  his 
hlood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand  *• 

Farther  on,  he  informs  the  archbishop  of  a  most 
deplorable  evil,  which  Bonifiice's  residence  abroad 
had  forced  upon  his  notice ;  and  he  adrises  Cuth^ 
bert  to  press  the  bishops  and  princes  of  England  to 
unite  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
of  their  country-women  to  Rome.  For  few,  says 
he,  preserve  their  integrity ;  and  the  unhappy  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  city  in 
liombardy  or  France,  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
your,  church,  there  is  not  an  abandoned  English- 
woman living  in  a  state  of  prostitution. 

Such  already  were  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  false  idea,  which  Ina's  example  had  sanctioned 
and  made  fashionable,  that  God's  blessing  would 
'rather  attend  those  who  idly  wandered  as  pilgrims 
to  the  supposed  tombs  of  martyrs,  than  the  unaf- 
fected performance  of  those  obvious  duties,  wbidi 
belong  to  every  one's  peculiar  callmg  and  station  in 

UaC. 

In  the  same  £uthfrd  manner,  Boniface  mentions 
what  he  has  heard  of  the  habit  of  drunkenness,  M 

•  Esekiel  ui.  la 
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extendingeven  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  Saxon 
clergy.  This  is,  says  he,  the  crying  sin  of  our  coun<* 
try-men.  None  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
continent  are  addicted  to  it.  Let  us  do  all  we  can 
to  restrain  such  wickedness  by  ecclesiastical  decrees^ 
and  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  says,  Woe 
taio  them  that,  are  nUghiy  to  drink  mne,  and  met^  of 
ttrenftth  to  mingle  ^rong  drink  *• 

What  effect  this  good  archbishop's  advice  had 
on  Ethelbald,  is  not  certainly  known.  But  he 
and  lus  nobles  soon  after  attended  a  council  ^^^J 
of  the  clergy,  whom  Cuthbert  summoned  toge- 
ther, when  several  decrees  were  made,  in  confonnity 
with  Boni&ce's  suggestions,  for  the  improvement  of 
Christian  discipline  t.  Most  of  the  canons  of  this 
council  were  worthy  of  the  primitive  times  of  the 
church.  And  whilst  the  happy  effects  of  the 
Gospel  are  seen  in  the  formation  of  such  characters 
as  Bede  and  Boniface,  amongst  the  Saxona  of  Eng- 
land; when  their  brethren  in  Germany  were  still  no 
better  than  wild  and  mischievous  savage^s ;  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  national  tendency 
to  drunkenness  should  be  healed  in  such,  as,  becom«« 
ing  Christians  only  in  name,  sought  not  the  offered 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  their 
hearts.  In  every  people,  and  in  every  age,  there 
have  been  far  too  many  belonging  to  the  list  pf  those 
''  who  fight  not  at  all,  and  are  drawn  away  by  their 
hists ;"  and  of  such,  as  ^^  fight  without  faith,  in  their 
own  strength,  and  are  therefore  overcome." 

Ten  years  afier  writing  these  letters,  archbishop 
Bomfiice  was  removed  from  his  labours ;  be-      ^ 
ing  murdered  in  the  Netherlands,  with  fifty-   ^'^l 
two  of  his  clergy  and  converts,  by  a  troop  of 

*I«daliv.2S. 

t  A  meeting  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling disputes  about  doctriues,  and  of  laying  down  rules  ibr  the 
conduct  of  ecclesiastics,  was  called  A  council  ,*  and  the  decisions 
of  a  council  were  named  canoMf  or  Jiecreet, 
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heathens/  who  resented  their  endeavours  to  over-' 
throw  idolatry.  Thus  was  he  added  to  the  number 
of  those  slain  for  the  word  of  God^  and  for  the  tes^ 
timony  which  they  held;  to  whom  high  honour  is 
given  in  heaven  *.    At  the  same  distance  of  time, 

.   from  the  holding  of  the  council,  Ethelbald  also 
^57*    fell  by  the  sword ;  being  slain  by  a  rebel  chief, 
who  aspired  to  his  throne. 

*  The  Mercian  thanes,  or  nobles,  on  this 

ofMerdS  occasion,  espoused  the  cause  of  Offit,  the 
lawful  heir;  who,  by  their  help,  quickly 
drove  the  traitor  out  of  the  country. 
*    In  king  Offa  we  have  a  very  striking  example  of 
the  ill  effects  of  that  part  of  the  religion  of  his  day, 
which  was  not  Christianity,  but  an  unauthorized  and 
most  mistaken  addition  to  it.  He  committed  number* 
less  crimes,  some  of  them  exceedingly  atrocious  ones, 
to  gratify  his  ambition ;  Biit  for"  every  extaraordiqary 
act .  of  wickedness  he  founded   some  new  abbey ; 
whilst  for  less  offences  he  gave  gifts  to  the  church. 
And  having  thus,  as  he  vainly  supposed^  made. suffi- 
cient compensation,  he  ventured  to  repeat  his  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  God,  whenever  it.  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  designs.    It  appears  too  plainly,  from 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  this  prince  by  monkish 
writers,  that  they  would  never  have  thought   of 
pointing  out  to  him,  how  much  such  presumptuous 
imaginations  stand  opposed  to  the  Scriptures.    Yet, 
in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  the  Spirit  seems  to  set  forth 
all  the  majesty  of  God,  to  terrify  the  impure  sinner, 
who  should  dare  to  propose  thus  to  bargain  with 
the  Holy  One  for  impunity  in  wickedness.     God  is 
there  represented,  as  calling  on  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  to  bear  witness  to  his  righteousness ;  whilst 
He   declares,   that  he  wants  no  gifts  firom  men ; 
though  He  may  condescend  to  accept  them,  when 
offered  as  marks  of  submission  or  thankfulness.  And 

*  Ser.  Ti.  9L  11. 
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tbat  as  for  those^  who  think  He  will  connive  at  their 
sm  tot,  the  sake  of  their  oblations,  they  thereby 
shew  themselves  to  be  such  as  would  willingly  suffer 
the  violation  of  justice  for  a  bribe.  But.  that  He 
regards  their  sacrifices  as  an  insulting  intimation, 
that  they  think  Him  altogether  such  an  one  as  them* 
sehes,  and  therefore  presumptuously  attempt  to 
purchase  the  pardon,  which  His  mercy  would  freely 
give  to  the  sincerely  penitent.  ,  • 

The  first  crim^es  of  Offa  were  the  ordinary  sins 
which  ambition  suggests  to  statesmen;  and  of  which 
the  poor  sinner  is  tempted,  by  the  language  of  the 
world,  to  think,  that  their  guilt  is  not  great.  He 
made  war  on  each  o(  his  weaker  neighbours  in  their 
turn;  and  the  bipod  of  thousan^^  was  shed,  that 
this  robber,  on.  a  large  scale,  might  add  to  his  pos- 
^ssions  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Salop,  and  Nottingham. 

When  he  had  got  possession  of  these  he  lusted 
for  more  ;  and  being  by  this  time  given  up  to  his 
own  wicked  imaginations,  he  devised  a  scheme  for 
getting  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles^  into  his 
grasp.  Its  sovereign,  Ethelbert,  was  a  peaceful 
prince,  and  afforded  him  no  excuse  for  war.  He 
therefore  affected  to  admire  Ethelbert's  virtues; 
and  encouraged  him  to  visit  Mercia,  in  the  hopes  of 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Etheldreda,  in 
marriage.  His  arrival  was  welcomed  with 
every  appearance  of  hospitality ;  and,  in  the  ^'^  * 
evening,  Ethelbert  had  retired  to  .his  cham- 
ber, when  he .  was  informed  that  Offa  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  more  privately.  He  rose,  and  fol* 
lowed  the  messenger  ;  but  was  beset  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage by  ruffians, .  and  murdered.  At  the  news .  of 
this  his  attendants  mounted  their  horses  and  fled ; 
and  the  terror  which  they  carried  with  them  into 
East  Anglia,  gave  Offa  an  easy  conquest  over  their 
country.  By  this  means,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, fell  into  his  power. 
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In  the  vain  hope  of  paying  M  acceptable  price  to 
heaven  for  this  in£Eimous  murder^  Offa  gave  large 
estates  to  the  abbey  at  Verulam ;  henceforward 
called  St  Alban's,  because  the  monks  pretended 
that  they  had  fonnd  out  the  body  bf  Alban,  a  Briton 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there  about  4O0 
years  before.  The  chroniclers  of  this  monastery 
assert^  that  Offa  even  went  to  Rome,  to  solicit  for 
it,  from  the  pope,  peculiar  privileges.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  their  account  of  the  proceedif^s  of  the 
papal  court  on  this  occasion,  the  pope,  whom  they 
call  *f  infallible,"  was  either  grossly  deceived,  or  he 
acted  the  part  of  the  priest  who  dealeth  falsely  ;  re- 
gardless of  God's  threats  against  such,  as  professing 
to  speak  by  His  authority,  say  to  sinners,  Pecu^e, 
peace^  when  there  is  no  peace  *.  For  they  tell  us, 
that  die  pope  replied,  ^'  Son  Ofia,  most  Christian  of 
kings,  the  purity  of  thy  holy  disposition  is  not  nn> 
known  to  us,  though  living  so  far  apart.** 

But  the  priests  now  bore  rule  by  such  means;  and 
they  who  should  have  been  Christ's  people  loved  to 
have  it  so^  By  their  mutual  consent,  the  holiness 
without  which,  they  found,  no  man  might  hope  to  see 
God,  was  no  longer  construed  as  meaning  the  devo- 
tion of  the  heart  to  its  Make's  will,  but  as  rather 
implying  v^ry  humble  submission  to  the  daily  in- 
creasing encroachments  of  the  ambitious  Romish 
church.  And  the  implicitness  of  Offa's  compHanee 
with  the  demands  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  grossness  of  the  sins 
which  he  had  determined  to  commit.  He  had  im- 
posed on  his  dominions  a  tax,  to  be  annually  paid 
into  the  pope's  treasury.  He  had  also  permitted 
two  bidiops,  sent  from  Rome,  to  claim,  hencefor- 
ward, for  the  clergy,  exemption  from  being  sum- 
moned to  answer  any  charges  in  any  court  but  an 
ecclesiastical  one.    The  avowed  object  of  this  claim 

•  Jer,  V.  10; 
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was  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of  the  native 
sovereignff  of  their  country.  The  next  advanced  a 
considerable  step  towards  making  all  fiiture  kings 
dependant  on  them.  For  it  was  proposed  to  declare, 
that  henceforward  the  assent  of  the  wicked  should 
not  I^  allowed  to  prevail,  in  the  appointing  of  kings ; 
bat  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  priests  and 
dders  of  the  people. 

Both  these. important  claims  were  brought  forward 
in  a  public  council  of  the  Englbh  church;  and 
passed,  with  Offa's  sanction,  into  decrees.  The  ex* 
elusion  of  the  wicked,  from  a  voice  in  the  kings'  ap«* 
pointment,  would  have  proved  to  mean  the  exclusion 
of  all  such  as  the  heads  of  the  clergy  chose  to  call 
so,  that  is,  of  all  who  would  not  vote  with  them. 
But  this  last  encroachment  was  probably  felt  to  be 
so  glaring,  and  was  likely  to  meet  with  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  practice,  that  the  politic  managers  of  the 
papal  influence  thought  best,  in  aflter  times,  to  let 
this  decree  be  forgotten. 

And  now  Offa,  doubtless,  thought  that  his  crimes 
had  gained  for  him  a  name  which  the  worldly  would 
applaud  in  ages  to  come ;  as  the  man  who  had  ex- 
alted  his  fanuly,  by  acquiring  for  it  an  ample  domi- 
nion ;  and  had  secured  its  stability  with  much  pru- 
dence ;  having  cast  up  an  embankment,  still  called 
Offa's  dyke,  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Welch ;  having  subdued,  or  broken 
the  power  of  all  the  other  Saxon  kii^s  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy ;  and  having  purchased  the  pope's  blessing* 

But  the  most  hopeful  projects  of  ambitious 
wickedness  are  vain,  without  the  blessing  of  a 
greater  than  the  pope.  Yet  a  Utile  while,  and  tie 
nicked  shall  not  be ;  yea,  thou  shaU  diUsetdly  eon* 
hder  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be*.  And  never 
were  these  words  much  more  conspicuously  verified, 

•  Ptalm  izxvii.  10. 
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than  by  the  calamities  which  rapidly  swept  away  the 
whole  of  Ofia's  family,  and  gave  all  his  possessions 
to  others. 

Before  two  years  had  elapsed  from  his  conquest 

of  the  East  Angles,  Offa  had  sunk  into  the 
794.    ^A^6*     His  wife,  who  had  encouraged  his 

ambition,  perished  miserably*    Their  only  son 
survived  but  a  few  weeks ;  and  then  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  passed  to  a  distant  relation. .  But  Offa's 
three- daughters  were  betrothed  to  as  many  sove- 
reigns.    Etheldreda  to  the  king  of  the  East  Angles; 
Elneda  to  the  king  of  Northumberland ;  and  £ad« 
burga  to  the  king  of  Wessex.    By  these   politic 
matches,  Ofia  seemed  to  have  so  arranged  his  well 
concerted  schemes,  as  to  have  included  the  whole  of 
England  in  the  royal  fortunes,  of  which  he  would 
leave  his  children  possessed.  And  did  .this  fair  pros- 
pect of  greatness  £Uso  melt  away  ?   Even  so.    Ethel- 
dreda's  dream  of  happiness  was  miserably  exchang- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  by  Ofia's  impatient  rapacity,  for 
a  murdered  husband,  and  the  consciousness  that  her 
own  £aither  was  the  murderer.     She  fled  from  a 
home  polluted  by  such  guilt,  to  devote  her  life  to 
God,  in  a  cell  at  Croyland-     Turning  to  Him  in 
her  affliction,  she  would  assuredly  find  comfort ;  but 
her  ambitious  father  would  view  it  as  a  severe  cala- 
mity,  that  thie  pride  of  his  family  should  pine  away 
the  dayd  of  her  beauty  amidst  the  firightful  marshes 
of  Lincolnshire.     Elfleda's  husband,   Ethelred  of 
Northumberland,  was  one  whoseyi?e/  had  been  swift 
to  shed  blood;  and  his  subjects,  following  his  own 
bad  example,  rose  and  murdered  him,  about  the 
time  of  Qffa*s  death.    Eadburga,  the  third  daughter> 
had  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  prosperity^  as 
queen  to  Brihtric,  sovereign  of  Wessex.    But  her. 
prosperity  was  unblest.     She  made  daily  advances 
m  wickedness ;  and  having  poured  some  poison  into 
^  CUD  of  wine  intended  for  one  of  her  husband's 
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&vourite  nunisters^  the  king  happened  to  share  the 
draught  with  his  friend,  and  both  perished  to- 
gether.  On  this  she  fled,  with  such  treasures  ^q^* 
as  she  could  seize,  to  France;  hoping  that 
Charlemagne,  the  celebrated  French  emperor,  might 
be  induced^  by  the  riches  she  brought,  still  to  desire 
an  alliance,  which  had  once  been  the  subject  of. 
messages  between  him  and  her  father.  "  Which' 
would  you  prefer,"  said  Charlemagne,  '*  me,  or  my 
son?"  "  Your  son;  because  he  is  the  youngest;'* 
was  Eadburga's  bold  and  uncivil  reply.  "  Had  you: 
chosen  me,"  answered  the  emperor,  "  I  might  have 
traosferred  you  to  my  son ;  but,  as  your  choice  hasr 
been  otherwise,  you.  shall  have  neither."  And  ac- 
cordingly he  placed  her  in  a  monastery,  that  she 
might  learn,  in  abstinence,  and  retirement,  to  govern 
her  passions.  But  there  she  indulged  her  depra- 
vity, and  was  turned  out  of  the  society.  After  this 
she  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  misery  and  degrada^ 
tioQ ;  and  was  at  length  recognised,  by  EngUsh  pil^ 
grims,  soliciting  in  rags  for  her  daily  bread,  in  the 
streets  of  the  Italian  city  Pavia.  There,  and  in 
that  wretched  condition,  she  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
perished. 

When  Ina  so  precipitately  resigned  the  crown  of 
Wessex,  he  left  his  former  subjects  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  a  civil  war ;  by  neglecting  the  duty  of 
making  proper  arrangements  for  the  peaceable  ac- 
cession of  Ethelherd,  whom  he  recommended  them 
to  accept  as  his  successor.     The  farther  conse-^ 
quence  was,  that  the  West  Saxons  were,  for  some 
time,  too  divided  a  people. to  struggle  successfully 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  ambitious  sove- 
reigns of  Mereia.^    During  the  long  cynewulf king 
rexgn  of  Cynewult,.  however,  Wessex  ofWessex;     ' 
gradually  increased  its  internal  strength;  from  A.  D.  752' 
but  he  perished  in  a  disreputable  broiL  '°  ^®^" 
Oa  his  death,  Brihtuc  and  Egbert  were  candidates 
for  the  crown ;  which  the  thanes  had  assumed  the 
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right  of  bestowing  on  any  prince  of  the  race  of 
Cerdic. 

Brihtric  king  Brihtrfc  was  elected;  and  Egbert 
ofWessexj  found  it  adyisable  to  quit  the  doixii- 
from  A,  D.  784  nions  of  his  successfiil  nval.  The  re- 
to800.  g^i^  ^^  doubly  advantageous  to  the 

latter's  future  reign.  For  the  resources  of  Wessex 
were  considerably  improved  under  Brihtric's  peace- 
fhl  ^vernment  of  16  years*  Whilst  Egbert  gained 
widdom  from  adversity;  and  latterly,  entering  the 
service  of  Charlemagne,  bad  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  civil  and  mflitary*  arrangements  of  a  mo- 
narch, whose  political  wisdom  was  very  superior  to 
that  of  any  sovereign  of  his  age. 

On  Brihtric's  death,  Egbert  returned 
^f^*^  ^^■S  to  his  native  country;  and  was  acknow- 
A.D.^0?'       ledgcd  by  the  West  Saxons  as  their 

king.      For  nixie  years   he   governed 
Weisex  in  peace,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
extend  his  dominions.    This  makes  it  reasonable  to 
ecHiclude,  that  the  war  in  which  he  was  immediately 
afterwards  engaged  with  the  Britons,  was  not  un- 
dertaken by  him  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
gj^'   ambition.     It  terminated  in  his  conquering 
Cornwall. 
At  this  time  Kenwulf,  the  kinsman  who  succeeded 
Offii's  son,  governed  Mercia.    He  had  recourse, 
more  than  once,  to  arms,  to  keep  Kent  and  £a9t 
Angha  in  the  same  dependance  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  Offa ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  not  to 
attempt  assummg  any  authority  over  Wessex.     At 
length  he  perished,  in  a  battle  against  the  East 
\^l  Angles;  who  detested  the  Mercian  govern- 
mentr  as  imposed  upon  them  by  Ofia^s  treach- 
ery to  their  beloved  young  king,  Ethelbert.     Ken- 
wulTs  heir  was  a  boy ;  but  he  also  left  a  marriage* 
able  datighter,  Windreda.    Tempted  by  ambition^ 
she  induced  the  child's  governor  to  allure  him  into 
nder  pretence  of  shewing  him  a  chace  ; 
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and,  there,  to  murder  him.  The  sin  was  commit* 
ted ;  bilt,  though  Windreda  had  thus  consented  to 
sell  her  soul,  she  did  not  gain,  thereby,  even  that 
small  portion  of  the  world,  which  she  hoped  to  get 
as  its  price.  Ceolwulf,  her  uncle,  became  king  of 
Mercia ;  but  was  soon  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  by. 
Beornwulf,  a  powerful  noble,  who  usurped  the 
crown. 

The  usurper  found  it  a  crown  of  thorns;  for,  not 
content  with  his  ill  acquired  dominion,  he  had  the 
folly  to  break  in  upon  Egbert's  peace.     The  king  of 
Wessex  met  his  assailants  near  Wilton,  and 
gave  them  a  decisive  defeat ;  immediately  after  ^^' 
which  he  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf  with  an  army 
into  Kent,  whose  inhabitants  gladly  threw  off  the 
Mercian  yoke,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Egbert. 
For  his  prudent  reign  of  23  years  had  made  the 
wisdom  of  his  government  known  and  respected 
throughout  England.   The  people  of  Essex  followed 
the  example  of  their  Kentish  neighbours.    And 
Beornwulf,  aware  that  the  aversion  of  the  East 
Angles  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  could  only  be  con-^ 
trouled  by  military  power,  hastened  with  an  army 
to  chastise  the  most  forward  of  the  enemies  of 
Mercia ;  but  he  lost  his  life  in  the  contest  with   ^  ^^ 
them.     And  his  successor,    Ludecan,    soon    826, 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Wiglaf,  alderman  of  WorcestersWre,  now  became 
king  of  Mercia ;  but  Egbert  was  still  at  war  with  the 
Mercians ;  and  as  they  had  wasted  their  stren^h 
m  their  endeavour  to  keep  the  East  Angles  under 
subfection,  Wiglaf  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  when  the  Wessexians  entered  his  country* 
For  three  years  he  eluded  their  arms,  by  wandering 
in  the  forests  and  marshes.  At  Croyland  he  found 
shelter  in  the  cell  of  Etheldteda,  the  broken*hearted 
daughter  of  Offa.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  Wiglaf 's 
wretched  condition  was  mercifully  intended  to  soothe 
her  sorrows,  by  setting  forcibly  before  her  the  vanity 
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of  those  worldly  objects  of  ambition,  for  the  loss  of 
which  she  might  yet  be  sometimes  tempted  to  sigh. 
And  when  he  spoke  of  three  Mercian  kings,  his 
predecessors,  cut  off  in  so  short  a  time  by  Ethel- 
bert's  injured  subjects,  and  of  Mercia  ruined  by  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  murder,  she  would 
surely  bless  God,  that  the  personal  affliction,  which 
that  crime  brought  upon  her,  had  preserved  her 
from  partaking  in  any  wise  of  the  acctcrsed  thing ; 
which  had  been  a  curse  to  her  father's  houses  and 
had  made  the  Mercians  unable  to  sta?id  before  their 
enemies. 

By  her  advice,  and  the  interference  of  Siward, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  Wiglaf  and  Egbert  came  to 
terms  ;  the  conqueror  restoring  to  the  king  of  Mer- 
da  his  kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  an 
annual  tribute,  and  acknowledge  Egbert  as  his  'su- 
perior lord. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  prosperity  now  began  to 
produce  its  corrupting  effects  on  Egbert's  mind. 
For,  as  no  other  motive  is  recorded,  ambition  can- 
not but  be  suspected  of  having  led  him  on  from  his 
successes  in  Mercia,  to  the  invasion  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  when  its  chieftain  had  met  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority  without  a  contest,  we 
find  him  marching  to  the  attack  of  North 
^ '  Wales  ;  in  which  he  pushed  his  conquests  as 
far  as  Anglesea. 

Egbert  thus  gained  a  paramount  authority  over 
the  Angle  and  Saxon  nations ;  and  might  justly  be 
called  the  eighth  Bretwalda.  The  kingdoms  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  were  become  subject  to 
him ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
and  Northumberland,  called  him  their  lord.  But, 
though  the  Heptarchy  was  thus  in  reality,  and 
finally,  dissolved,  Egbert  never  assumed  the  title,  of 
king  of  England.  He  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  content  to  style  themselves,  like  their  predeces- 
«nr«.  kings  of  the  West  Saxons. 
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The  latter  years  of  the  Heptarchy  had  witnessed 
a  still  farther  departure  of  the  erring  church  from 
the  word  of  God.  About  the  time  when  the  perse- 
cution against  Christians  ceased,  and  when  more 
took  the  Christian  name  than  were  willing  to  attend 
to  Christian  instruction,  some  bishops  had  passages 
from  Scripture  history  painted  on  the  walls  of  their 
churches;  by  way  of  impressing  on  such  persons 
some  attention  to  facts,  of  which  they  had  consented 
to  profess  their  belief.  Nearly  a  century  later,  a 
custom  crept  in  of  decorating  the  churches  with  pic* 
tures^  or  statues,  of  persons  whose  memory  was  pe- 
culiarly dear  to  the  congregation ;  as  having  taught 
or  suffered  on  the  spot,  or  in  that  neighbourhood. 
After  these  had  been  honoured,  it  would,  naturally, 
be  thought  just  to  pay  no  less  respect  to  such  as 
were  venerated  by  all  Christians  in  common;  the 
martyrs  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  the  holy  persoib- 
ages  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  or,  our  Lord  himselfl 
But  a  people,  whose  national  habits  had  so  long 
been  idolatrous,  soon  advanced  from  regarding  with 
reverence,  to  worshipping  the  images  of  their  spirir 
tiial  benefactors.  ./ 

This  most  unhappy  abuse  spread  gradually,  from 
the  most  ignorant  nominal  Christians,  to  those  who 
should  have  been  capable  of  teaching  them,  that 
the  Lord  their  God  is  a  Jealous  God,  and  will  not 
suffer  his  honour  to  be  given  to  others.  Of  these 
blind  teachers  the  pope  made  himself  the  head.  A 
letter  of  his  was  communicated  to  the  French  and 
Saxon  kings,  requiring  them  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  certain  gainsayers,  that. a 
species  of  worship  might  innocently,  nay  properly, 
be  bestowed  on  pictures  and  images  of  saints.  This 
happened  in  Offa's  time ;  but  that  learned  English- 
man, Alcuin,  had  then  influence  enough,  both  with 
the  Saxon  clergy,  and  the  French  monarch,  Charle- 
m^e,  to  procure  the  drawing  up  of  public  docu- 
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toientSy  in  which  they  declared  their  horror  at  its 
being  proposed  to  pay  any  worship  to  images,  in  the 
fieice  of  the  Almmhty*s  often  repeated  threats  against 
idolatry.  But  tne  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  popes  were,  at  this  time,  rapidly  supersed- 
ing, in  vulgar  estimation,  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God.  Hence  Alcuin's  arguments  from  Scripture 
were  soon  forgotten ;  and  the  popes  succeeded  in 
establishing  image  worship.  Because  men  are  na- 
turally the  slaves  of  their  senses,  or,  in  Scripture 
language,  carnal ;  and,  not  having  that  faith  which 
«hould  be,  to  them,  the  full  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,  they  find  it  easier  to  address  their  prayers  to 
some  visible-object,  than  to  believe  that  He  who  is 
invisible  can  hear  them,  though  He  planted^ihe  ear. 
The  inhabitants  of  Christian  Europe,  having  thus 
lamentably  departed  from  the  laws,  which  Qod  had 
set  before  them,  were  yet  not  left  without  very  intelligi- 
ble warning,  that  their  conduct  was  offensive  in  His 
sight.  For  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers,  that  spoiled  them;  and  he  sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about.  Such  were 
the  Saracens  and  Danes ;  the  former  the  scoui^es 
of  the  Southern  parts  of  Christendom,  the  latter  of 
the  North. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  Egbert's  reign, 
ati?^r  ^^^^  ^^^  Danes  first  appeared  in  consider- 
able force  on  the  English  coasts.     Their 
ferocity  made  an  impression  of  unusual  terror  on 
his  subjects ;  but  as  he  quickly  drove  the  invaders 
^j3    back  to  their  ships,  his  Ufe  terminated  in  tran- 
836.   quillity,  and  all  worldly  prosperity* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  DecUh  of  Egbert  to  the  Accession  of 

Alfred. 

The  fleets  of  pirates,  whose  depredations,  and  whose 
cruelties  made  them  the  spourge  of  England  and 
France  during  the  next  two  centuries,  were  manned  by 
natives  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway ;  but»  as 
the  Danes  formed  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
infested  the  British  shores,  the  English  called  all 
these  merciless  invaders,  indiscriminately,  Danes. 

The  Northmen,  to  give  them  a  more  compreh^n^- 
sive  name,  inhabited  a  rocky  coast,  or  half  inundated 
marshes*  From  thein  infancy  they  were  sailors; 
and,  as  neither  the  land  nor  the  climate  gave  hopes 
of  more  than  very  scanty  food,  they  were  accustomed 
to  seek,  with  indifference,  for  feirther  supplies  from 
the  dangerous  fisheries  of  a  stormy  .sea,  or  by  piracy^. 
That  such  a  people  should  have  the  bravery  which 
consists  in  utter  carelessness  of  life,  and  the  cruelty 
which  altogether  disregards  the  pain  of  another, 
was.  to  be  expected.  But  that  human  beings  should 
learn  to  delight  in  witnessing  the  writhings  of  help- 
less infants  under  the  agonies  of  torture,  proves  that 
man,  left  unassisted  by  grace,  may  be  led  away,  by 
die  evil  passions  within  him,  till  his  heart  becomes 
that  of  a  demon.  When  we  see  human  nature  thus 
frightfully  degraded,  and  reflect  what  might  have 
been  our  own  condition,  if  placed  from  our  births  in 
a  like  corrupting  situation,  how  forcibly  do  the 
Apostle's  questions  call  on  us,  and  still  more  on 
those  whom  divine  mercy  has  enabled  to  shme  as 
lights  befior^  their  fellow  men,  for  thankfulness  and 
deep  humility  ?  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from 
another  i  ,  And  whcd  hast  thou,  that  thoudidgt  not 
receive  ?  Now  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why-  dost  thou 
glory,  as  if  ihou  hadst  not  received  it? 
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These  ferocious  pirates  would  burn  a  house  and 
its  inhabitants  together ;  or,  after  having  slain  the 
parents,  they  would  tear  a  child  from  its  bleeding 
mother's  breasts,  to  toss  it  on  their  pikes  from  one 
to  another.  And  such  horrors  they  would  commit 
in  the  wantonness  of  their  diaboHcal  cruelty,  on 
people  whom  neither  previous  warfare,  nor  heredi- 
pLTy  feuds,  had  peculiarly  tempted  thepi  to  hate. 
The  ravenous  wild  beast  retires  at  times  to  his  den, 
and  gambols  playfully  with  his  young;  but  these 
degraded  beings  made  it  their  boast,  that,  preferring 
scenes  of  blood,  they  had  never  shared,  nor  desired, 
the  comforts  of  a  domestic  hearth.  A  tranquil  old 
age,  and  a  peaceful  death,  which  men  so  generally 
covet,  were  dreaded  by  them  as  an  intolerable  dis- 
grace. Their  delight  was  to  roam  the  ocean,  under 
chiefs  whom  they  named  sea-kings ;  to  land  where 
they  were  least  expected ;  to  murder  those  whom 
:they  might  not  chuse  to«  carry  off  as  slaves ;  and  to 
.destroy  with  fire,  what  they  cared  not  to  take  away 
as  sppil. 

Such  were  tfie  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  na- 
tionSi  whom  the  Lord  let  loose  to  draw  their  swords 
against  our  fathers ;  when,  having  received  the  com- 
mandment, that  they  should  not  make  to  tl$emselves 
any  graven  images^  nor  bow  down  to  them,  nor  wor- 
ship them,  they  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  their  tradition.  The  guilt  of  neglect  and 
disobedience  was  become  universal ;  for  the  teachers 
taught  falsely,  and  the  priests  bore  rule  by  their 
means,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  And  their 

Eunishment  closely  resembled  what  the  prophet 
ad,  in  a  like  case,  denounced  against  the  idolaters 
in  the  Jewish  church ;  saying.  Behold  a  people  com- 
ethfrom  the  north  country,  and  a  great,  nation  shaU 
be  raised  from  the  sides  of  the  earth.  They  shaU 
:lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear :  they  are  cmel,  and  have 
-no  mercy. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  judgment  the  e£fect  of  6oP*s 
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compassion  was  seen*  He  had  prepared  the  means 
of  saving  the  nation  from  relapsing  altogether  into 
barbarity  and  heathenism;  by  permitting  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Saxon  power  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  just  as  the  Danish 
invasions  were  commencing.  The  resistance  which 
these  kings  were  thus  enabled  to  make  against  their 
savage  invaders,  prevented  the  Saxons  from  losing 
a&  the  benefits  of  their  past  progress  in  civilisation, 
and  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  his  Gos* 
pel ;  for,  by  the  time  that  this  resistance  was  over- 
powered, the  Danes  themselves  were  civilized  in  the 
same  degree,  and  acknowledged  the  same  creed* 

Cthelwulf,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  found 
it  necessary  to  appoint  officers  as  guardians  of  the 
coast ;  with  authority  to  collect  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  oppose  the  landing  or  progress  of  enemies.  Yet 
the  shores  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  Lincolnshire, 
were  invaded  and  pillaged,  in  the  first  three  years 
of  his  reign.  In  the  fourth  the  Danes  landed  and 
advanced  so  far,  that  three  battles  were  fought 
in  Kent,  whilst  Ethelwulf  was  defeated  in  per-  ^9 ' 
son  near  Charmouth.  After  this,  the  pirates 
for  ten  years  abandoned  the  English  coasts,  for  the 
more  tempting  spoils  of  France.  But  in  851  they 
wintered,  in  a  powerful  body,  on  the  isleof  Thanet; 
and  then,  ascending  the  Thames  with  350  vessels, 
sacked  Canterbury  and  London.  On  their  farther 
progress,  the  Danes  were  vanquished  in  Surrey,  with 
very  great  loss;  and  Ethelwulf *s  ofiicers  defeated 
o&ers  of  the  invaders  in  Devonshire,  and  off  Sand- 
wich«  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign  they  oc- 
casionally appeared  again  as  robbers,  but  made  no 
more  attempts  at  conquest. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  Ethelwulf  earnestly  bent  on 
evincing  his  gratitude  for  past  deliverance,  and  on 
securing  the  future  protection  of  Heaven.  Indeed 
his  earliest  choice  of  public  ministers  appears  to 
have  been  guided  by  respect  for  religion.    Fqt  he 
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Belectedy  ftom  the  professed  servants  of  6ox>,  the 
bishops  of  Sherbbiime  and  Winchester^  to  be  bis 
chief  counsellors  of  state.  Had  he  been  better  ac* 
quainted  with  the  simplest  elements  of  religion,  he 
would  have  known  that  they  could  not  be  faithful 
servants  of  two  masters*  iVjid  had  they  been  ac- 
customed to  study  those  Scriptures^  in  which  it  was 
their  peculiar  duty  to  see  that  all  should  be  well 
instructed  who  were  willing  to  hear,  they  would 
have  directed  him  to  express  his  tbaiJ^fulness,  and 
to  seek  the  favour  of  God  by  increased  diligence 
in  performing  the  duties  of  his  appointed  station; 
rather  than  by  paying  his  dergy  extravagantly  for 
more  of  their  prayers,  and  wandering  himself  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  mistaken  manner  in 
which  Ethelwulf  had  been  taught,  by  his  spiritual 
guides,  to  think  of  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
pope  over  all  Christian  people,  was  conspicuous  in 
his  sending  his  youngest  son,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Alfred,  but  then  an  infant  of  four  years  old, 
on  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  Rome,  to  be 
anointed  as  a  king  by  the  pope.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  this  special  anointing  as  a  consecration 
of  Alfred  to  the  kingly  office ;  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  selecting  his  favourite  child  for  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  to  this  son^  against  the 
ordinary  claims  of  birthright. 

With  the  like  deference  to  priestly  influence, 
Ethelwulf  and  several  of  his  nobles  gave  a  tenth  of 
all  their  lands  and  property  to  the  clergy ;  exempt- 
ing their  gift  from  all  taxes.  The  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duce appears  to  have  been  conceded  before;  at 
some  period  not  easy  to  ascertain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Romish  clergy,  who  were,  in  all  things,  too 
much  dbposed  to  take  to  themselves  the  privileges 
allotted  to  the  Jewish  priests  under  a  more  exclusive 
dispensation,  claimed  the  tithes  of  produce  as  given 
to  the  priesthood  by  the  command  of  the  Ahni^tj ; 
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and  as  needing  no  additional  sanction  from  hunuor 
legislators^  to  make  its  payment  the  duty  of  all  who 
amiowledged  the  word  of  Goo  to  be  the  rule  of 
their  lives^  But  for  this  additional  gift^  of  the  tenth 
part  of  so  many  estates,  the  dei^y  stipulated  that» . 
every  Wednesday,  each  monk  ana  nun  should  sing 
fifty  psahns ;  and  every  priest  repeat  certain  forms, 
and  say  one  mass  for  the  king,  and  another  for  the 
ooatributing  nobles ;  by  way  of  pay  for,  and  abate* 
ment  of,  the  sins  of  their  benefactors. 

Men  who  could  thus  ignorantly  speak  of  paying 
the  price  of  each  other's  sins,  by  singing  so  manj 
psalms,  could  never  have  weighed  the  words  of 
those  psalms  which  their  lips  vainly  uttered.  For 
in  them  it  is  said.  None  can  by  any  means  redeem 
kis  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him ;  foTf 
the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious*.  And  St. 
Peter,  whose  authority  they  thought  themselves 
most  earnest  in  setting  up,  had  left  it  written  for 
their  instruction,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  that 
precious  thing  f ,  by  which  alone  the  souls  of  men 
are  redeemed.  How  dangerously  low  an  estimate 
must  the  king  have  been  taught  to  fonn  of  God's 
abhorrence  of  sin ;  when  he  was  made  to  believe 
that  the  penalty,  due  for  transgressions  against  His 
holy  law,  could  be  paid  by  the  repetition  of  a  task ! 
And  how  low  also  must  have  been  his  estimate  of 
the  duties  which  men,  bought  with  such  a  price, 
owe  to  their  Redeemer ;  when  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  priests  could  not  only  do.  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy, all  the  Lord's  just  demands  of  obedience, 
but  might  offer  to  Gon  more  abundant  devotion 
than  was  needfiil;  and  could  have  the  rest  put 
to  their  benefactor's  account. 

Shortly  after  making  this  bargain  with  his 
own  clergy,  Ethelwulf  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage    q^' 
to  Italy ;  carrying  with  him  far  more  magnift* 

•  »     -  •■     • 

•  Fftalm  zltz.  7, 8«  .  1 1  Pet.  i.  IS,  19. 
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eemt  presents  for  the  pope  and  church  at  Ron^j 
than  nifi  Saxon  subjects  could  well  afford- to  put  at 
his  disposal  for  distribution.  To  the  pope  alone, 
lie  gave  a  crown  of  pure  gold^  weighing  four  pounds; 
two  golden  vessels^  and  four  of  silver  gilt;  two 
golden  images;  and  valuable  dresses*  He  also 
made  presents  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  nobility,  the 
chief  clergy,  and  to  sundry  others ;  and  he  rebuilt 
a  school,  or  hospital,  which  Ina  had  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  Saxon  pilgrims. 

He  was,  of  course,  very  favourably  received  by 
the  papal  court ;  and  being  moved  to  compassion  by 
the  sight  of  a  penitent  galled  with  his  chains,  he 
asked  and  obtained  an  order,  that  no  Englislnnan 
should  be  condemned  to  do  penance  in  irons,  out  of 
his  own  country.    The  system  of  penance  has  been 
already  explained.    It  involved  the  same  error,  and 
the  same  dishonour  to  the  only  Redeemer,  as  was 
so  lately  noticed.    The  self-convicted  sinner  was 
taught  that,  following  the  directions  of  his  priests, 
he  might  do  so  much  more  than*  was  required  of 
him  in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or 
sometimes  even  in  a  few  months,  as  to  cancel  the 
debt  or  penalty  due  for  past  offences ;  and  those, 
perhaps,  of  the  most  atrocious  description,    Aiid 
the  good  works  which  were  to  do  so  much  more 
than  man  ever  can  do,    towards  satisfying  divine 
justice,  were  generally  neither  instances  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  firist,  nor  to  the  second  of  the  two  great 
commandments.    They  were  neither  marks  of  love 
for  God  nor  man;    They  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  self  inflictions  of  various  kinds  of  annoyano^ 
or  pain ;  proving  nothing  more  than  that  the  sinnd 
haa  such  a  terror  of  God's  deserved  anger,  tbak  hij 
was  .willing  to  punish  himself  to  a  certain  extent,  pro< 
vided  he  xaignf  thereby  escape  from  the  Jire  ti(^ 
never  shaU  bequcTwhed.  I 

A  modem  historian,  of  the  Romish  church,  wish' 

••"»  *"  '^plain  bow  penitents  happened  to  be  seen 

U  of  their  native  country,  gives  his  read* 
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trs  8Q  account  of  a  person  who  had  murdered  his 
own  parent  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  cruelty^ 
aDd  was  ordered  by  his  bishop  to  wear  an  iron  circle 
rouad  his  stomach,  and  iron  rings  upon  each  arm ; 
**  that,  tormenting  himself  for  nine  years^  he  might 
deserve,  (or  earn)  his  pardon."  Thus  was  this  atro- 
cious parricide  encouraged  to  consider  himself  as 
naJcing  all  things  even,  in  his  account  with  that  holy 
Judge,  who  had  said,  when  He  condescended  to 
give  one  nation  its  laws»  he  thcU  snUteth  his  /lather, 
w  U9  mother^  shall  be  surely  put  to  death  *.  And 
^  far  is  this  mistaken  church,  still,  from  having 
learned  to  correct  its  past  errors,  that  the  Romish 
divbe,  who  quotes  the  story  of  this  penance  from 
an  ancient  monkish  writer,  appears  to  be  quite  un- 
conscious*  that  whilst  the  just  wages  qf  this  man's 
horrid  sin  were  declared  by  God's  special  proclama- 
tion to  be  death,  the  deepest  repentance  and  most 
thorough  change  of  heart  could  do  no  more  than 
prepare  him  to  receive  his  pardon  as  the  gift.  (^ 
Godf  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  it  is  never  to 
he  spoken  of,  by  those  even  who  have  lived  the  lifie 
Clearest  to  uniforni  obedience*  as  earned  or  deserved. 
Ethelwulf  had  taken  his  son  Alfred  with  him,,  on 
^his.  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  thus  making  the  boy 
<%ab  traverse  the  continent,  and  visit  its  ancient 
capital.  He  was  still  a  mere  child,  only  seven  years 
old;  but  his  father's  anxiety  to  secure  the  succession 
to  the  kingdom  in  his  hands^  makes  it.  probable  that 
Alfred  had  very  early  manifested  superior  talents ; 
^  there  was  much  in  Rome  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  boy.  The 
^09t  paltry  town  in  England  is  not  so  much  exceed- 
ed in  architectural  spfendour  by  modern. London, 
^  Ethelwulf 's  capital  was  by  the  stupendous  l^uild-< 
^g8  which  then  gave  majesty  to  Rome.  For  many 
^'  the  taost  important  edifices  in  England  weffii  ftt 
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tVat  timet  no  te>re  tban  hatched  log  hmxaes ; 
,tbe  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  Iu)man  grandeur, 
which  still,  after  the  bpse  of  anotlier  tfaottsand 
:vears»  astonish  the  enlightened  traveller's  eye^  ttinst 
;haTe  appeared,  to  a  Saxon  pilgrim,  to  eufpass  the 
•woiric  of  man.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  ignorant 
.'Wanderers  of  the  north  was(  to  make  them  consider 
die  andent  Romans  as  enchanters;  and  to  pt^pare 
I  them  for  receiying,  with  superstitious  awe,  every 
.word  or  command  of  the  papal  court;  as  if  the  wis- 
idom  of  the  popes  had  either  shared  largely  in  pro- 
ducing these  prodigies,  or  enabled  them  to  reap  die 
fruits  of  those  mighty  enchanters'  toils*  Bat  when 
lAl&ed  became  a  man,  and  appUed  his  extended  in- 
formaition,  and  stronger  mind,  to  refiectionB  on  the 
.picture  which  this  stately  <»ty  must  have  left  on  his 
•memory,  he  gained  a  clearer  view  than  could  well 
have  been  given  him  in  any  other  way,  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  a  well  arranged  government, 
conducted  by  persons  of  cultivated  understanding 
fover  the  rude  mstitutions  and  ignorant  agents,  who 
tcalled.  into  action  the  brute  strength  of  his  conntry- 
.tnei^  almoet  irHh«ut  making  any  account  df  thefe 
tnunos* 

^     As  the  Toyai  mxty  returned  homewards,  Ekhelwulf 
:    ^   married  Juditii,*daimhter  of  the  French  king* 

'806*  H^  ^8^  under  twelve  years,  made  her  more 
i       '  fittobediejdayfellowof  Alfred;  and  in iirne 

vshe  became  his  iisefid  instructress*  It  was  three  or 
;foiar  yters  after  this,  that  she  sat  surrounded  by  the 
-young  Saxon  princes,  whilst  they  looked  widi^  her 
iover  the  pdatiiigs  which  decorated  a  poenu  imritt^n 
-in  their  native  toi^ue }  and  heard  her  expuii^  their 
rpiirport  Pevoeiving  their  attention  caught,  she 
-Mid,  Hiw  book  shall  be  ejven  to  hon,  who  will 
'-Booneat  learn  to  read  it.  The  elder  boys  thought 
i|fae»]priae  not  worth  the  trouble;  bi;it.Al£c«d  already 
felt  a  thirst  for  information,  and  asked.  If  she  really 
intended  what  she  had  said;    With  a  smile  of  ap* 
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pvoteition  «fae  repeated  Jier'  promise.  He  tdok  the 
booki  found  out  an  inatmctor,  and  learned  to  read 
and  Ui  repeat  it»  After  this  he  procured  a  eoUectioQ 
of  psahna  and  prayers ;  which  oe  carried  about,  as 
8  treasure^  for  constant  use. 

Swithin*  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been  entrust? 
ed  with  the  care  of  Alfred's  education.  As  his 
seeking  for  courtly  employments  shews  him  to  have 
been  but  a  luke-warm  servant  of  Christ ;  of  whose 
flock  he  was  a  pastor ;  so  the  fact,  diat  this  intelli- 
gent and  teachable  youth  had  not  learned  to  read 
sooner,  proves  the  bishop  to  have  equally  neglected 
his  du^  to  the  king,  who  had  made  him  bis  favourite 
soil's  preceptor.  Yet  this  same  Swithin  obtained 
in  Roman  Catholic  times  the  title  of  Saint  $  not  given 
scoffingly,  but  in  unhappy  ignorance  of  the  naturi^ 
of  true  holiness. 

Ethelwulf  found  equal  reason  to  lament  having 
(encouraged  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sberbottme*  to  add 
to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  the  employmiantsi 
of  a  leading  minister  of  state*  The  •bishop  bad 
thus  put  himself  under  the  sentenee  of  unfitness  foi; 
tbe  kingdom  of  Qdn ;  pronounced  agauist  Umi  who 
hamngpui  his' hand  to  Chmt's plough,  hoketh  baci 
ott  tl^  world.  Hence,  when  the  tempteticnas  of  am- 
bitioii  assailed  him,  they  found  him  unprotected^ 
and  het  fell  into  the*  depths  of  wickedness;  uniting 
to  the  ordinmry  guilt  of  rebeUion,  the  basest  ingra« 
titade  to  his  kmd  but  indiscreet  pjatron,  and  the 
odiohis  crime  of  persuading  a  son  to  lift  hia  hand 
sgainst  Jlis  father. 

.  Whaji  tke  king  atrived  in  England^  he  fonnd 
lu«  eldcMst  aon,  E&elbald^  and  the  bishop  of  Sher*? 
^rne,  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  for  depriving 
Urn  of. bis  crown*  A  dnl  war  seemed  about  to  de^ 
Bolate  the  country.  Bvit,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ma** 
jodty  of  the  people  refused  to  beeolne  the  tools  of 
these  ruiE^gratelul  conspirators;  and,  on  theotbeVi 
^  kiBgi  who.  seems  to  haTe  been  blessed  with  a  truly. 
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Christian  diaposition^  when  not  misled  by  the  igno- 
rance of  hifi(  spiritual  guides,  dechned  shedfding  his 
subjects'  blood  for  the  preservation  of  his  r^hts. 
The  two  parties,  therefore,  came  to  H  compromise. 
The  old  king  resigned  to  Ethelbald,  Wessex,  and 
most  of  its  dependencies ;  contenting  himself  with 
the  reservation  o£  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex. 
^  Two  years  after  Ethelwulf  died;  and  it  b 

"^  pleasing  to  know,  that'  he  had  been  enabled 
so  far  to  subdue  every  vindictive  feelii^,  that 
his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  liberal  bequest,  from 
his  personal  property^  to  the  son  who  had  deprived 
him  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  domailis. 

The  reign  of  Ethelbald  produced  no  events  de- 
serving of  noticctr  He  survived  his  injured  father 
btit  two  years.  .       - 

Ethelbert,  his  brother,  who  had  governed 
^^'  the  provinces  reserved  by  Ethel wulf  from  the 
f'   '  '  time  of  the  latter's  death,  now  re-united  th^m 
to  Wessez ;  by  succeeding  to  Ethelbald's  thrane. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign  the  Danes  landed  and 
ravaged  Hampshire  and  Thanet. 

Their  appearance  in  Northumbria  produced  more 
important  and  lasting  consequences. 

Ragnar,  a  chieftain  whose  unshrinking  cruelty 
and  extensive  r«»bberie8  had  made  him  popular  in  a 
tihtion  of  thieves  and  murderers;  had  led  a  fleet  of 
pirates  up  the  river  Seine;  and  received  five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,  as  the  price  for  sparing  Paris 
from  utter  destruction. .  Thus  enriched  he  built 
two  ships,  of  such  a  size  as  no  sea-king  had  ever 
before  aspired  to  possess.  Thev  were,  perhaps, 
too  unwieldy  to  be  managed  skilfully  by  men  ac- 
CiUstomed  to  work  only  smaller  vessels  i  so  Ragnar 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Thus 
dirown  upon  a  foreign  shore,  he  moved  forward  to 
plunder  and  destroy;,  too  much  blinded  by  his 
greediness  for  spoil  to  consider  the  consequence  of 
irritating  the  whole  4M>untry  against  his  small  and 
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unsupported  foroe^    He  was  seized  by  Elbi,  die 
chief  of  Deira,  and  pnt  to  death. 

The  news  of  his  capture  qmckly  reached,  his  na^ 
tfve  knd ;  with  the  exaggerated  addition,  that  he 
had  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  alive,  to  -be  de^ 
▼cmred  by  venomous  snakes*  Reptiles  large  and 
powerful  enough  for  such  a  purpose  could  not',  as 
vewell  know,  have  !been  found  in  England-  But 
ihe  merciless  pirates  of  the  north  were  irritated  t6 
madnessi  by  the  report  of  cruelty  more  dreadful, 
to  their  imaginations,  than  their  own ;  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  were  joined  by  eight  sea-kings  and  twenty 
jarb  *,  in  their  determinatbn  to  take  a  terrible  r^ 
ve^  for  his  death. 

When  their  attack  burst  upon  England,  •  ^' 
Ethelbert  was  dead;  and  Ethebred,  the  third  ^ 
of  Ethehndf 's  sons,  had  succeeded  him» 

The  Danes  effected  their  landing  in  East  Angfia^ 
and  desired  its  kinc,  Ekhnund,  to  supply  them  with 
hones;  a  command  with  which  he  d^l  not  dare  to 
refuse  compliance.  In  the  following  spring  they 
marched  through  the  heart  of  Ekighmd,  under  the 
command  of  Inguar  and  Ubbo,  sons  of  Ragnar ; 
seized  on  York ;  and  carried  desolation  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.  Returning  south  widi  their  booty, 
they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Northumbrian^, 
who  dMve  the  invaders  into  York  before  them;  but 
foBowing  them  rashly  into  the  narrow  sttreets  of  that 
city,  the  Saxons  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated,  and 
wn  in  ^reat  numberau  Ella  himself  was  taken 
aKve,  and  tortured  by  the  sons  of  Ragnar;  in  a 
mamier  too  horrible  to  be  described* 

The  loss  of  the  Northumbrians  had  been  sa  se- 
vere, that  the  Danes  found  themselves  strong  enough 
to  keep  permanent  possession  of  Northumberland ; 
hut  detached  a  part  of  their  forces  to  Nottingham* 
l^eyhad  so  laid  waste  the  northern  counties,  that 

*  From  this  barbaroui  title  eomel  the'taodern  one,  BarU 
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(dte  .nihabkAnU  mffer^  tike  evik  of 'ftnaM;  and 
their  own  army  could  eoarcely  Imve  found  suste- 
4ianeei  had  it  continued  united* 
f  '  ^       £thelred  and  his  brothdr  Atfiwd,  faoweTer, 
J^'  marched  to  the  help  of  die  king  of  Merda, 

::'    and  Ihe  Danes  agreed  to  retire  firom  his  terri- 
tories* 

:  The  nekt  year  the  fiunme  beoune  more  aeveie, 
irom  the  general  intemiption  of  apiculture;  and 
^Iranty  and  the  unwholesome  food  ^ieh  men  were 
idriveit  by  the  cravings  of  hunger  to  deroer;  produ- 
ced a  iiestilence,  which  extended  erento  the  cattle, 
•^dnow  die  Danes  moved  sonth  again,  to  find  food 
and  pillage  in  the  less  exhausted  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   /       . 

.  Anaoeount  of  one  campaign  may  ghne-some  notion 
of  the  misery  which  the  wickedness  of  man  is  capa- 
Jble  of  inflicting  wilfully  upon  his  race. 
I  Deaoendihg  the  Humber  in  their  boats,  the  Danes 
danded  on  the  Lincolnshire  side,  near  its. mouth, 
fare  #nd.  the  sword  spread  desolation  wherever  they 
onoved.  They  destroyed  the  rich  monastery  oi 
3ardney,  juid  murdeied  its  peace&d  inmates.  Ad*- 
flESncmgito  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  oountrjfi 
,they  k>st  three  of  the  sea-kings,  in  a  battle  which  the 
^ttves  foUgfat  with:  the  bravery  of  despair.  But  the 
&&on8  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  the  de- 
&iiders  of  their  country  fled,  or  were  slaughtered 
io  heaps* 

;  A  youth  who  had  flung  his  arms  into  aneiffh- 
ibouriiig  wood,  and  crossed  the  country  in  tba  nignt» 
brought  intelligence  of  the  Danish  victory  to  the 
<iRon|peteryk)f  Croyknd,  whilst  the  abbot  and  his  bre- 
tthifB  were  at  matms.  The  dismal  tidings  stnrrk 
te^pror  into  every  boeasL  The  abbot,  liowever, 
4nade  immediate  preparations  for  sendhig  off*  the 
most  active  modu  widi  the  highly  prized  Jelic9,  the 
jewels,  and  the  charters  of  the  monastery,  to  the 
woods  of  ThaKuey  iile,  in  the  midst  «f  the  fens.    In 
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attdoutfhmte  they  loaded,  a  boM  with  tbeae  tiwa^ 
Bures ;  whilst  they  fluftg  into  the  adjoinkig  watei!^ 
sach  bulky  valuables  as  weald  8ink>  and  might  fe** 
mam  uninjured  and  conceialed.  But  when  they  sa^ 
tbe  table  of  the  great  alt»r»  though  pkled  witll 
goidy  rise  and  float  on  the  aurftoe,  they  superstiti-r 
ously  replaeed  it  in  the  chureh ; .  as  a.  sacred  thin^j 
OQwilling  to  have  its  honour  bid^  or  polluted  wita 
niid.  . 

The  flames  of  the  neighbouring  villi^es  now 
marked  the  approach  of  the  Danes ;  and  soon  they 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  fierce  pagans*  The  chilff 
dren  and  the  aged,  who  would  have  embarrassed 
the  flighty  or  ought  have  betrayed  tbe  conceat 
aient  of  ^e  party  entrusted  with  the  objects  of 
his  veaerationi  now  clung  about  liie  abbot.  He« 
and  die  monks  still  with  him,  bad  put  on  their  sar 
csed  veatmepts,  and  assembled^in  the  church;  with 
die  faint  hope^  that,  aided  by  the  imposing  effect  of 
their  decorous  habits,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity 
of  iime  patron  saint,  they  might  induce  tbe  enemf 
to  abstftin  from  us^ss  cruelty  to  harmless  child*- 
hood  and  unresisting  age* 

A  furious  torrent  of  howling  barbarians  soon 
poured  in«  «xuking  to  find  Christian  priests  to  mas*^ 
sacre.  Their  chieftain  hewed  down  the  hoary  abr 
hot  at  the.  altar ;  and  his  companions  quickly  stain- 
ed their  battle-axes  with  the  blood  of  tbe  attendant 
^^gy«  The  old  men  .and  dbtHdren,  who  ran  af- 
frighted from  the  choir«  were  seized  and  tortured 
to  discover  the  treasures  oi  the  monastery.  Every 
part  of  this  late  peaeeftd  abode  was  polluted  with 
blood* ,  One  ,boy  only,  whose  countenance  interested 
in  his  favour  Sidroc,  a  Danish  leader,  was  permitted 
to  survive ;  and  lived  to  relate  this  melan<moly  tale. 
The.8p(alerB  broke  open  tombs  in  the  hope  of  find- 
bg  concealed  wealth.  Disappointed  in  this  expeor 
Nation,  they  set  fire  to  the  ransacked  buildings,  and 
departed,  driving  ofi*  before  them  large  herda.  of 
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cattle,  to  commit  the  like  atrocnties  at  Medesham* 
Uted,  now  called  Peterborough'. 

fl<ere  too  was  a  wealthy  monastery,  famished  with 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  libraries  in  England.  The 
monks, '  with  their  tenants  and  neighbours,  made  a 
brave  defehce.  But  On  the  second  asault  Ubbo, 
irritated  by  seeing  one  of  his  brothers  wounded 
with  a  stone,  forced  an  entrance.  Every  person 
^thin  was  put  to  death ;  and  Sidroc,  who  under- 
stood the  demoniacal  fiiry  which  had  p^^ssession  of 
his  countryman's  breast,  cautioned  the  little  boy  to 
keep,  that  day,  out  of  Ubbo's  sight.  Theapoik 
here  were  very  valuable;  but  tjie  Northmen  seem 
t()  have  delighted  in  destruction,  out  of  the  unmixed 
love  of  its  wickedness.  The  monastery  and  sur- 
rounding town  were  set  on&e;  and  continued  to 
bum'  for  fifteen  days. 

['  The  Danes  now  moved  on  towards  Huntingdon. 
'  Sidroc  was  appointed  to  brins  up  the  rear,  and  pro- 
tect the  cars  laden  with  spoil.  As  his  troops  were  pass- 
ing the  river  Neh,  two  waggons,  and  the  oxen  that 
drew  them,  were  upset  into  deep  water ;  and  whilst 
Sidroc's  attendants  were  busied  with  endeavouring 
to  recoverthe  valuable  property  which  had  sunk,  or 
floated  down  the  stream,  the  Saxon  boy  escaped 
into  a  wood  hard  by. 

All  the  liext  night  he  fled  and  ran ;  and  in  the 
morning  he  came  in  sight  of  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Croyland.  He  found  that  the  monks  who  had  been 
concealed  in  Thomey,  were  now  returned,  and  la- 
bouring to  extinguish  the  still  burning  fires.  When 
they  heard  the  boy's  account  of  the  murder  of  their 
abbot  and  brethren,  they  wept  aloud,  and  sought, 
amidst  the  firagments  and  smoking  ashes  of  the 
church,  for  such  of  their  bones  as  might  be  still  un- 
consumed.  From  this  toil  they  were  called  to  go 
and  bury  the  dead  of  Peterborough;  whose  ex- 
posed bodies  the  kites  and  the  masterless  dogs  were 
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III  the  mean  wkile  the  Danes  proceeded  through 
Cambridgeshire,    into    Norfolk ;    shedding    blood 
like  water  on  die  ground,  as  they  went.     A  hat* 
tie  was  fought  hy  the  East  Angles)  to.  save  their 
country  from  t^ese  horrors,  but  in  vain.   ,And  lo- 
guar  sent  forward  a  Danish  messenger  to-  kiiig  £d* 
nrand,  bidding  him  consent  to  divide  ^  his  treasures 
vith  the  Northmen;  to  give  up  the  worship  of 
Qirist  for  their  gods ;  and  to  hold  his  authority 
hencefcnrward,  as  their  dependent.    The  haughtiest 
threats  were  added,  if  he  should  reftise.  submission. 
Edmund  appears^  like  Etbelwulf,  to  have  had  a 
bishop  for  his  counsellor  in  affairs  of  state..    And, 
like  th#t  king,  he  found  that  one  who  was  not  duly 
f&ithfud  to  his  heavenly  Lord,   must  not  be  ex^ 
pected  to  serve  an  earthly  .master  better.    rWhisR 
Inguar's  threatening  messase  •  arrived,  the  bishop 
had  not  the  courage  to  do  bis  duty  by  either  mas- 
ter.   He  wickedly,  and  foolishly,  advised  Edmuiid 
to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  securing  such  happiness 
as  could  be  expected  from  reigning  the  tool  of  the 
Danes ;  after  having  disgifaced  himself  in,  the  sight 
of  every  honest  man,  and  denied  that  God  In  whose 
strict  justice  he  could  not  help  believing.    Edmund 
judged  better.    He  replied  to  the  Danish  messen- 
ger, that  he  should  neither  give  way  to  his  master's 
threats,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his 
promises.    For  that  death  had  no  terrors,  for  one 
who  was  more  willing  to  quit  this  life^  than  to  con- 
tinue and  witness  his  people's  affliction;  and  that 
the  ofEer  to  let  him  live  aim  reign  an  idolater,  was 
but,  in  his  eyes,  the  offer  of  degradatbn  and  misery. 
The  sincerity  of  this  language  was  soon  put  to 
the  proof.    The  Danes  rapidly  advanced,  and  hav* 
ing  made  Edmund  their  prisoner,  bound  Kim  with 
chains  to  a  tree,  and  scourged  him  with  stripes.  He 
was  then  exposed  as  a  mark  for  their  arrows,  till 
Inguar,  enraged  at  seeine  hini  still  collected  and 
^ployed  in  prayer,  struck  off  his  head  at  acblom 
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(The  ttailed  fimmess  and  gendasMs  diqpkjfed  %y 
^diaiundv  under  tbis  trials  encourage  the  confideni 
hope  that  his  willingness  to  confess  his  SavicMir, 
fiven  unto  deaths  was  graciously  accepted, .  and  ac* 
Juiowledged,  as  it  were»  by  the  support  which  his 
jigpirit  found  in  the  last  painful  hour. 

The  ^th  of  November  is  stiU  taarked  with  £d» 
mund's  name  in  our  calendar ;  and  he  has  a  just 
cl^m  to  such  a  mark  of  our  respecti  as  a  king  and 
;a  martyr.  After  his  death  the  sovereignty  of  £ast 
Angles  was  given  by  the  D^nes  to  Godrua,  one  of 
(h^ir  sea-kings. 

,  It  may  have  beien  observed  how  laiise  a  share  of 
-the  unhappineas,  produced  by  the  diesolating  march 
i)f  these  invaders^  fell  upon  the  m6nasteries.  The 
^pfiQist  celebrated  of  them  resembled  those  high  places 
^the  Israelites,  in  which,  if  the  true  God  was  acr 
Jknowledged,  his  honour  was  given  to  them  thai  are 
ffo.^ifds.  F6t  almost  every  monastery  had  its  pe* 
^lar  patron  saint,  not  to  be  looked  up  to  with  le* 
^pect^  as  a  fit  example  for  imitatioii,  but  in.  whose 
SJiame  tfase  worshippers  trusted,  that,  thou^  dead,  he 
^uld  still,  woik  miracles*  And  as  it  was  said  of 
Ju{Q]a£rous  Judah,  before  the  Chaldeeans  were  sent 
iio  execute  God's  rengeance  upcm  them,  Aceordhig 
4q  the  number  of  thy  cities  ars  ihy  gocb,-^  might  it 
iiave  beto.said,  at  this  time^  of  tinhappy  England, 
Aocording  to  the  number  of  ihy  monasteries  are 
iihey  to^hom  thou  giveat  mine  honour.  It  was  but 
Jtweitfy  years  before,  that  the  monks  of  Croyland 
^and  their  abbot  had  called  upon  a  naticmal  council 
Jko  bestow  on  their  m<N!ia8iiery  peculiar  privileges  for 
ike  aake  of  one  ct  its  deceased  membears^  whom  they 
^yledSt.Gruthlacf  and  who  wasrepreseniied,to  the 
tings  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  as  having  wrought  voir 
fraclesenou^  to  justify  them  inlookingtohispoweriid 
jiytc^eession  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  JDovbi^ 
less  in  the  time  of  their  trouble,  the  monks,  like  the 
'^^ws,  woidd  turn  to  the  true  .^Gon  and  ory^  Arisfi 
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and  save  us.  But  they  had  no  right  then  to  expect 
any  other  answer,,  than  the  same  as  He  made  of 
old*  Where  are  thyvods,  that  thou  hast  made  thee, 
which  did  eat  of  the  fat  of  your  sa4:rifices,  and  drank 
the  wine  of  your  dnnk  (^erings  ?  Let  them  arise,  if 
they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble. 
Wherefore  wiU^jplead with  me?  Ye  all  have  trans* 
grossed  against  me»  - 

pne  SaxoOi  indeed^  the  goTemor  of  Beilcshire, 
is  recorded  as  reminding  hk  hastily  raised  levies 
that  they  had  a  Saviour;  instead  of -bidding  them 
ask  their  saints  for  help,  ^'  And  what  though  th^ 
Damsh  army  be  larger  than  oui^/'  said  he,  **  Christ 
our  .general  is  stronger  than  Ihem.**  That  day^he 
gained  the  victory. 

There  is  no  more  generally  acknowledged  mark, 
that  it  is  the  Almighty's  intention  ta  leave  a  people 
to  be  the  prey  ot  their  enemies,  than  t^  evidei* 
want  of  ordinary  prudence  inlheir  chiefs.  The  SaxoA 
kings  had  suffered  the  Danes  to  attack  each  of  then?! 
in  hiB  turn ;  whereas  they  ought,  at  once,  to  have 
all  united  heaitily,  in  driving  ^ese  invaders  and 
robbers  out  of  the  island.  When  the  Nor(j>men 
attacked  the  king  i>f  Wessex,  there  was^  already,  no 
other  Saxon  power  lefi  able  to  assist  him.  £th^ 
red  and  Alfred,  however,  in  a  battle  which  th^ 
tormet  vefiised  to  commence  till  he  had  finished  o^ 
feriiig  prayers  in  his  tent,  gave  the  Danes  their  se^ 
veresrt  defeat.  But  in  another  engagement,  which 
miickly  followed^  the  £ngl]sh  lost  the  day;  and 
Ethelred,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  left  his  success 
sor  a  desolated  kingdom  and  disheartened  followers, 
wherewith  to  contend  against  a  fierce,  and  now  ex^ 
perienced,  hostile  army. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  reign  of  Alfred* 

•  ■  "'     »  ' 

The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex 
^1 '  still  continued  elective ;  and,  though  Ethelred 
.had  left  male  children,  the  choice  of  the  j^o- 
le,  in  this  time  of  difficulty,  naturally  fell  on  Alfred. 
Ie.was.np>7,  therefore,  unanimously  invited  to  as- 
c^d  that  throne  on  which  his  father,  by  a  prema- 
ture preference,  had  wished  to. have  him  placed. 
.  ,  But  the  pfFer  of  the  crown  was,  at .  this  juncture, 
so  evidently  little  better  than  a  request  to  stand 
foremost  in  a  desperate  struggle,  that  persuasion 
was  necessary  to  induce  Alfred  to  accept  it.  Any 
reasonable  person,  not  quite  blinded  by  ambition, 
^puld  have  felt  reluctant  to  entering  on  the  post 
of  greatest  danger,  and  of  overwhelming  toils,  when 
the  pe^apeable  enjoyment  of  its  honors  wad  appa- 
rently hopeless.  And  there  were  peculiar  reasons 
for  Alfred's  shrinking  from  the  burdens  of  royalty. 
He  we^s  lately  married ;  had  a  genuine  reush  for 
domestic,  happiness  ;>  and  might  have  bargained  for 
personal  security  with  the  Danes,  who  respected 
his  valour.  He  had  also  imbibed  a  ,taste  for  intel* 
lectual  pleasures,  far  beyond  his  age  and  country ; 
which  made  it  odious  to  him  to  quit  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  wise  men  who,  though  de^d,  speak  so 
sweetly  in  their  writings,  to  listen  to  the  rude  talk, 
and  deal  with  the  coarse  minds  of  a  half  savage  sol- 
diery, a  grossly  ignorant  priesthood,  and  a  dnmken 
nobility.  For  such  were  the  dijSerent  classes  of  the 
Saxon  nation  become,  since  the  corruption  of  reli- 
gion. But,  farther,  Alfred  had  so  sincere  a  dread 
'  of  the  evil  of  his  own  nature,  that  in  early  youth 
he  had  made  it  his  frequent  and  earnest  prayer, 
'  that  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  weaken  the  temp* 
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tadons  which  war  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  by 
some  visitation  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  yet  not 
such  as  to  render  him  contemptible  or  useless  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  He,  who  feared  those  assaults 
which  happen  to  all,  would  feel  a  still  greater  terror 
at  the  prospect  of  exposure  to  those  far  more  nu-' 
loerous  and  more  dangerous  trials  which  beset  a 
ting;    . 

And,  if  these  were  strong  reasons  for  preferring 
retirement  and  a  private  station,  repose  seemed  in- 
dispensable, for  Alfred,  from  the  state  of  his  healt£i« 
His  prayer  had  been  heard ;  and  a  tham  in  the  flesh 
had  broken  the  force  of  youthful  passions*  But,  after 
this  disorder  had  quitted  him,  a  more  painful  afflic- 
tion had  fallen  upon  him ;  sent  by  that  wise  Fathei^, 
who  chasteneth  those  whom  he  lot>eth  wi&  chastening, 
«4)ich,  diough  grievous  for  the  time,  nevertheless 
cfierward  tfieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous* 
nasyuntd  them  which  are  exermsed  thereby .  Amidst 
the  pomps  and  festivities  whidi  ushered  in  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  he  was  suddeidy  seized  with  terrible 
spasms ;  the  result  of  some  internal  complaint,  which 
never  left  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  dreadftd  was 
the  anguish  which  its  attacks  produced,  that  the 
composure  of  the  short  interval  of  a  day,  or  some- 
times of  an  hour  only,  was  disturbed  by  the  dread 
of  the  pain  which  v^s  sure  to  accompany  their  re- 
cnnrence.   . 

But  Alfred  had  learned  to  think,  that  he  must 
»)swer  for  every  neglected  opportunity  of  serving 
either.  God,  or  his  fellow-creatures.  When,  there- 
fore, his  countrymen  had  convinced  him  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  request,  he  did  not  hesitate  lonff 
^ttt  surrendering  his  personal  satisfactions  and 
^hes,  and  resolving  to  encounter,  whatever  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  might  await  him,  with  a  firm 
hope  of  the  divine  protection. 

At  his  accession,  Alfred  was  but  in  his  twenty* 
second  year.    It  was  necesi^ary  that  he  should  be 
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Ifltalediately  in  the  field ;  but  he  waa  defeated  in  an 
engagement  m  Wiltshirei  and  found  it  advisable  soon 
after,  to  make  certain  concessions,  to  induce  the 
rDanes  to  grant  him  peace.  The  five  foUo^g 
years  were  employed,  by  them,  in  the  total  subju- 
^tion  of  Bemioia  and  Mercia,  whilst  the  exhausted 
Utate  of  Wessex  obliged  Alfired  to  allow  his  subjects 
repose,  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pre- 
•  ^  parationa  to  protect  the  country  against  uieir 
^%ik  '^1^'™*  At  length  he  found  means  to  equip 
and  man  a  few  ships;  as  a  step  towards  cutting 
.cff  the  fresh  supplies  of  hungl'y  robbers,  constantly 
pouring  in  from  the  north,  by  which  the  Danish 
«nnies  were  recruited.  This  humble  beginning  of 
,the  English  navy  was  successful  in  its  first  contest, 
.with  six  Danish  ships^  and  Alfred  was  encouraged 
jto  increase  it  considerably  the  next  year ;  though, 
^en  he  had  built  his  new  fleets  he  was  obliged  to 
torn  the  veaaek  prmcipaUy  with  foreign  saQors. 

And  now  the  Danes,  havvtig  completed  the  con* 
quest  of  every  other  part  of  England,  or  rather, 
having  pillaged  and  desolated  it  till  little  more  could 
j)e. forced  from  the  wretched  mhabitants,  renewed 
^eir  attacks  on  Wessex,  landing  at  Wareham,  in 
-  Dorsetshirci  under  the  command  of  Gt>thrun. 
,^^  Alfred  led  an  army  against  their  camp,  but 

.  .  thought  it  prudent  to  ofifer  them .  money,  on 
condition  of  their  quitting  his  territories.  Gotnruo 
fionaented  to  the  terms  $  and  when  the  king  required 
hoetases,  he  was  permitted  to  select  them  from  the 
JDanish  camp.  He  farther  asked '  them  to  swear  to 
tbie  performance  of  the  treaty;  and  they  swore, 
after  their  own  manner,  by  their  bracelets,  and  in 
the  Saxon  form  on  Christian  relies.  But,  when 
they  had  received  the  promised  payment,  the  faith« 
leaa  savages,  alike  indifierent .  to  any  oaths,  and  to 
the  forfeited  lives  of  their  brethren  in  Alfired's 
power,  burst  in  the  night  from  their  entrenchments, 
ouudered  the  sleeping  soldiers  of  the  Saxon  can 
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▼ahry ;  and,  seizing  the  horses  of  the  slain  to  mount 
as  many  of  their  own  men  as.  possible^  rode  to  Exe» 
ter;  and  wintered  there.  The  great  body  of  theif 
infantry  embarked  at  the  same  time,  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  £xe ;  but  the  fleet  was  already 
OK»re  than  half  ruined  by  a  storm,  when  it  was  xoet 
by  Alfred's  navy,  which  completed  the  destruction 
of  ISO  saQ  of  Danish  vessels.  When  Gothrun  and 
b  companions  heard  this,  they  became  wilHiu;  to 
fKat  in  earnest ;  and  Wessex  was  again,  for  a  snort 
ffltervaly  cleared  of  its  iuTaders. 

In  the  mean  time  AUred  had  unhappily  lost  hit 
self-oontroul ;  and  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
Itts  subjects*  It  is  probable  that  he  had  given  way 
to  the  irritable  di8pontion»  to  which  long  continued 
bodily  pains  tempt  a  sufferer ;  and  that  his  superi* 
Oi^y  m  intellectual. acquirements  had  produeed 
pride;  exhibiting  itself  in  the  language  of  petulanoe 
^d  contempt  to  the  ignorant,  but  haughty  nobles  of 
Us  court.  Hence  he  became  at  once  insulting  to  thoas 
who  expected  to  share  his  confidence ;  and  stem  to 
such  as  failed  in  perfbnning  his  wishes  with  the 
accuracy  which  they  were,  really,  unable  to  reach* 
But  though  he  had  thus  fallen  into  that  captivity  to 
bad.  passions,  from  which  he  had  been  so  earnest  to 
be  rescued  at  any  price,  the  Lord  had  not  forgotten 
^  zeal  with  which  he  had  sought  to  be  led  in  His 
ways.  In  die  prayer  of  his  youth  he  had.  requested, 
^at  his  evil  appetites  might  be  subdued  wilihout 
leering  him  contemptible  or  useless.  He  was 
iiow,  for  a  tinsej  to  find  himself  slighted,  and  faii 
^^ommiadff  despised,  and  to  be  cast  aside  as  useless^ 
and  he  was  to  learn  by  experienee,  that  600  could 
lead  him  to  honour,  even  through  debasement  and 
<^tempt.  Submitting  to  this  visitation  widi  ^ 
^wce;  with  his  pride  subdued  by  an  humiliatu^ 
^  and  with  a  more  thoroogh  conviction  of  hit 
f^^  dependence  on  his  Maker;  it  was  mercifidly 
>Dteiided  that  fae^  should  come  foi4li  mom  gentb 
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towards  the  failings  of  others,  more  victorious  over 
his  own ;  and  that,  thus  prepared  against  the  temp- 
tations of  increased  prosperity^  he  should,  like  Job, 
receive  twice  i$s  much  as  he  had  before ^  and  be 
blessed  in  the  latter  end  more  than  in  the  beginning. 
The.  attack  which  drove  Alfred  from  his  throne, 
iwas  not  a  more  powerful  one  than  those  which  he  had, 
before,  successfully  diverted.  It  was  headed  foy  the 
aame  Gothrun,  who  now  invaded  Wessex  from  Glou- 
isestershire.  The  Danish  marches  were  made  with 
their  usual  rapidity ;  but  as  the  discontented  Saxom 
could  not  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  defence 
•  of  their  king,  the  invaders  reached  Chippen- 
^^  ham,  a  royal  mansion,  without  opposition,  and 
were  near  getting  posse3sion  of  Alfred's  person. 
He  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier ;  hiding 
hfanself  in  woods  and  copses,  as  he  traversed  the 
country,  with  more  expectation  of  iniury  than  of  sup- 
port from  his  subjects,  if  recognized.  At  length  be 
came  to  a  part  of  Somersetshire,  surrounded  by  the 
rivers  Thone  and  Parret,  or  by  marshes  impassable 
for  the  enemy's  horse.  Here  he  entered  the  cottage  of 
A  swineherd,  Denulf  by  name ;  and  finding  himself 
kindly  received  in  the  character  of  an  oppressed 
Saxon,  escaped  from  Danish  violence,  he  took  up 
his  abode  under  this  man's  humble  roof. 
i  It.  was  here  that,  as  he  afterwards  amused  hims^ 
.with  telling  the  story,  when  Denulf  was  out  with  his 
berd,  and  he  furbishing  bis  bow,  the  good- wife  ol 
jthe  bous^bade  him  attend  to  the  cakes  bakiiig  on 
ihe  hearth,  whilst  she  quitted  the  bouse.  But  when 
left  alone,  the  thoughts  of  the  fallen  king  wandered 
far  away,  and  he  received  a  hearty  scolding  for  bis 
neglect  on  the  woman's  coming  back,  and  finding 
one  side  burnt  for  want  of  turninff.  Even  this  little 
txscurrence  was  a  wholesome  trial,  for  one  lately  so 
haughty ;  as  he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  bear  bet 
reproaches,  or  expose  himself  to  imminent  danger; 
ij  betraying  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
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fieeiy  addressed  1)7  persons  of  her  rank'  in 'life  J 
Perhaps  the  first  satisfactory  evidence,  to  himself^ 
of  an  improvement  in  disposition,  ^gras  his  patiently 
bearing  her  rude  remark — That  he  was  ready 
enough  to  eat  their  bread,  though  he  took  so  httie 
pains  to  watch  it.  He  mildly  answered,  that  h^ 
should' be  idle  indeed,  if  he  were  unwilling  to  take 
that  easy  task  upon  him.  And,  on  the  next  occa«^ 
aon,  he  recovered  her  good-will  by  his  care. 

Whilst  Alfred  was  thus  learning  humility,  his 
subjects  were  learning,  under  Danish  oppression,  to' 
regret  bitterly  their  impatience  of  his  failings.  If 
tbey  had  thought  themselves  chastised  with  whips; 
under  his  stern  rule,  the  Danes  chastised  them  with 
tcorpions.  Numbers  fled  across  the  sea, '  to  escape 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  Northmen.  The  report 
of  what  was  suffered  in  the  conquered  districts, 
gave  to  those  who  were  still  unconquered,  the  des- 
perate courage  of  men  who  feel,  that  to  be  subdued 
is  far  more  dreadful  than  to  die. 

The  efiects  of  this  feeling  were  soon  shewn,  on 
the  Devonshire  coast.  Some  Saxon  troops  had 
taken,  refuge  in  a  fortress  on  a  rock,  which  Ubbo, 
theDane,  surrounded  with  an  army ;  expecting  that 
hunger  would  speedily  force  them  to  surrender. 
But  they,  seeing  no  other  means  of  escape,  deter- 
Quned  rather  to  attempt  breaking,  sword  in  hand, 
through  his  camp;  And  coming  down  in  the  night, 
and  making  directly  for  the  general's  tent,  they  slew 
llbbo  liimself,  seized  the  Danish  standard,  arid  threw 
their  enemies  into  such  a  panic,  that  ISOO  of  theib 
perished,  almost  without  making  any  defence ;  and 
the  rest  .fled  to  their  vessels,  leaving  abundant  booty 
for  the  triumphant  Saxons.  The  standard  taken  was 
woven  in  the  shape  of  a  raven.  The  daughters  of  Ra^- 
i^hadmade  it,  and  given  it  to  their  brothers ;  and 
thesuperstkious  pagans  used  to  look,  before  a  battle, 
for  the  flapping  of  its  wings ;  as  if  it  would  tell  them, 
W  that  sign^  whether,  to. expect  a  victorv.    The 
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lo68of  tbe  raven,  ihereforei  dispirited  die  Danes; 
as  much  as  this  instance  of  complete  success  against 
superior  numbens  restored  die  Sa^on  courage. 

Tbis  state  of  tmngs  induced  Alfred  to  make  knovn 
his  place  of  retirement  to  a  few  fidthful  friends.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  his  wife,  and  by  a  small  but 
brave  band  of  adherents.  Their  first  work  was  to 
construct  a  bridge  and  raised  causeway,  so  narrow 
as  to  be  easily  defended;  but  giving  them  the 
means  of  passing  and  repassing  on  horseback  over 
the  marsh  which  reached  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  This  insular  position  obtained  from  them 
the  still  remembered  name  of  Athelney,  that  is^  the 
Noble's  isle. 

Whilst  he  and  his  associates  lived  here,  in  a  pre* 
carious  way^  it  happened  that  a  person  in  distress 
knocked  at  the  gate,  when  Alfred's  active  associates 
had  gone  out,  to  try  whether  they  could  procure  a 
meal  by  fishing.  The  king  was  bending  over  a 
book ;  but,  hearing  a  voice  implore  for  bread,  he 
remembered  the  state  of  want  in  which  he  had  him- 
self reached  this  place  of  refuge;  and  bade  his  wife 
see  what  they  could  spare.  She  told  him,  that  their 
litde  store  was  reduced  to  one  loaf;  and  reminded 
him,  that  the  party  gone  in  quest  of  food,  for 
them,  might  return  both  empty-handed  and  hungry. 
Blessed  be  God,  said  the  king,  for  what  we  have. 
Give  the  poor  Christian  half  the  loaf;  and  doubt 
not,  but  he  who  was  able  to  feed  five  thousand  men 
out  of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  can  make  the  re- 
maining half  more  than  sufficient  for  our  wants. 

From  the  occasional  visits  of  such  wanderers,  AI* 
fred  learned  that  his  subjects  would  hail  his  re-ap- 
pearance with  the  sincerest  joy.  He  therefore, 
now,  dispatched  trusty  messengers  into  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Dorset,  to  inform  the  people  that 
he  was  still  alive ;  and  to  summon  all  true  Saxons 
to  meet  him  in  arms  at  a  fixed  lime  near  Egbert's 
Etme,  in  Selwood  forest.    The  summons  was  obey- 
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ed  with  entbosiasm ;  and  the  collected  multkiides 
received  their  king  with  shouts  of  delight. 

In  this  spirit  he  led  them  on  to  battle.;  defeated 
the  Danes,  and  pursued  them  to  their  fortified  camp 
at  Bratton.  For  fourteen  days  he  blockaded  them 
within  its  intrenchments.  Whilst  his  army  was  thus 
detained,  the  sigantic  figure  of  a  horse,  on  the  side 
of  the  chalky  n3l»  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by 
lus  soldiers  to  commemorate  their  victory.  Thie 
vliite  trenches  which  form  the  outline  of  the  figure^ 
on  the  chalk,  being  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
green  turf  of  the  down,  make  it  a  conspicuous  ob-? 
ject  for  several  miles.  In  the  mean  time  the  want 
of  food  broke  down  both  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  Danes,  and  they  humbly  begged  for  mercy^ 
Happily  in  modern  times,  the  desire  of  reputation 
vould  prevent  the  most  vindictive  conqueror  from  re-* 
fiising  to  spare  the  lives  of  surrendered  enemies.  It 
was  not  so  then.  The  Danes  themselves  had  been 
accustomed  to  spare  none  who  bore  arms  agsdnst 
them,  till  their  swords  were  weary  with  slaughter. 

But  Alfred  had  been  gaining  victories  over  his 
passions,  whilst  he  might  be  thought  by  his.  sub^ 
jects  as  well  as  his  foes,  to  have  been  wasting 
his  time  in  inaction.  Like  a  merciful  man,  he  was 
ready  to  abstain  froni  every  thing  which  a  spirit  of 
revenge  would  have  suggested.  Like  a  consum- 
mate politician  he  resolved  to  abstain  from  demand<t> 
iog  such  severe  terms,  as  naturally  direct  all  the 
weaker  party's  thoughts  and  views  to  hopes  or 
schemes  for  violating  them.  Like  one  who  had 
hnUbed  the  very  spirit  of-  his  Lord's  commands,  he 
devised  a  plan,  for  making  the  present  distress  of 
his  enemies  prove  a  never*«nding  source  pf  blessings 
|o  them ;  such  as,  if  successfiil,  should  make  them 
We  him,  and  redound  to  the  honour  of  God. 

Re  freely  gave  them  their  lives;  demanded  no 
&Tther  cession  of  their  conquests,  than  that  they 
should  quit  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  greater 
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part  of  Mercia ;  encoiu^aged  them  to  become  the 
peacefiil  cultivators  of  their  remaining  ample  acqui- 
sition's in  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island ; 
but  required  them  to  quit  their  pagan  rites,  and  em- 
brace Christianity. 

As  their  national  idolatry  had  but  a  very  loose 
hold  on  the  attachment  of  these  armies  of  wandering 
robbers,  the  greater  number  made  no  difficulty 
about  submitting  to  the  form  of  baptism.  Thirty 
of  the  Danish  chiefs,  with  Gothrun  at  their  head, 
repaired  soon  after  to  Alfred's  quarters,  and  were 
baptized  in  his  presence ;  the  king  standing  god- 
father to  Gothrun,  who  received  at  the  font  the 
name  of  Athelstan,  and  was  gratified  with  several 
costly  presents. 

The  union  of  military  skill,  courage,  and  genero- 
sity, which  he  had  witnessed  in  Alfred,  had  won  the 
Dane's  heart;  and  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
terms  of  their  agreement,  though. urgently  invited 
to  join  another  army  of  Northmen,  who  ascended 
the  Thames  in  the  foUovring  year.  Such  of  his 
men,  however,  as  were  unwilling  to  become  Chris- 
tians, even  in  name,  and  to  lead  a  tranquil  life, 
quitted  England  with  these  last  invaders,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Hastings,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  northern  pirates. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  heads  of  the 
Saxon  church  were  incapable  of  teaching  their  king, 
that  to  baptize  such  men  of  blood,  without  any  plau- 
sible ground  for  hoping  that  they  came  to  the  font 
Mtfa  either  a  heart-felt  beUef  in  the  Gospel,  or  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  their  past  sins,  was  an  awful  profa- 
nation of  that  sacrament.  And  if,  instead  of  what 
was  done,  Alfred  had  properly  stipulated,  that 
Gothrun  should  protect  and  listen  with  attention  to 
the  Christian  teachers  who  should  be  sent  to  in- 
struct, aifld,  if  possible,,  convert  his  people,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  Saxons  could  not  have  provided 
any  comjpetent  missionaries*     For  Alfred  himself 
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has  left  us  this  melancholy  pictili'e  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  national  clergy,  at  this  period.  "  There 
were  very  few,"  says  he,  **  on  this  side  the  Hiim- 
ber,  who  could  understand  their  daily  prayers  in 
English,"  that  is,  who  knew  what  their  Latin  forms 
of  prayer  meant  in  English ;  *'  or  translate  any  thing 
written  in  Latin.  I  think  there  were  not  many  bfe* 
jond  the  Humber.  They  were  so  few,  that  indeed 
i  cannot  recollect  a  single  instance  on  the  south  of 
the  Thames,  when  I  took  the  kingdom." 

It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  not  to  know  Latin 
was,  then,  the  same  thing  as  being  unable  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  For  only  small  portions  of  them 
had  been  translated  into  Saxon.  The  bible  could 
only  be  found  in  Latin;  or  in  its  still  less  under-* 
stood  original  tongue,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  If 
the  monks  of  Peterborough  were  as  ignorant  as  Al- 
fred found  those  of  Wessex,  their  boasted  library 
was  but  useless  furniture  to  them ;  for  all  valuable 
knowledge  was,  at  that  time,  written  in  Latin.  In- 
deed the  best  Saxon  monks  of  these  ages  were,  in 
general,  only  more  skilful  farmers,  or  more  ingeni- 
ous artisans,  than  the  people  about  them.  As  to 
any  peculiar  devotion  to  the  offices  of  religion,  that 
had  come  to  mean  no  more  than  a  readiness  in  going 
through  numerous  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  siilg- 
ing  their  chapel  service  loudly,  in  a  tongue  which 
we  are  thus  told  that  scarcely  any  of  them  under- 
stood. . 

From  the  native  clergy,  therefore,  Alfred  could 
reeeive.  no  instruction,  where  he  most  needed  Jt. 
Neither  could  he  expect  any  useful  assistance  from 
them  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and.  improvr 
ing  his  people ;  which  was  now.  the  wish  nearest  his 
heart.  To  human  eyes  he  stopd  alone  in  the  atr 
tempi;  but  the. Lord  gave  him  rest,  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  from  all  his  enemies  round  about ;  and 
gave  liim .  understanding  and  largeness  of  hearty 
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above  any  of  the  kinss  who  had  been  before  him, 
to  make'  good  use  of  uiat  rest. 

The  beneficral  effects  of  his  wise  gOYemment 
were,  indeed^  fully  felt  cmly  in  his  own  dominions ; 
which,  agreeably  to  the  late  tt^aty,  consisted  of  that 
portion  <^  England  which  lies  south  of  a  line,  drawn 
slolig  the  Thames  from  its  mouth,  till  it  reaches  the 
Lea,  then  turning  up  that  river  to  Hertford,  con- 
tinued to  Bedford,  and  drawn  in  a  nearly  straight 
direction  from  thence  to  Caster.  This  was  more  than 
hispredecessors  had  ever  had  in  their  actual  posses- 
sion ;  for  to  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  was  now 
added  the  most  valuable  and  largest  part  of  Mer- 
cia ;  no  longer  merely  as  a  tributary  ally,  but  com- 
pdetely  under  his  dominion^.  And  though  Alfred 
was  never  led  by  ambition  to  attempt  extending  his 
authority,  by  conquests,  beyond  the  line  once  pre- 
scribed, yet  the  Danes  of  Northumbria  and  East 
Anglia,  conscious  that  they  were  intruders,  and  con-j 
sidering  Alfred  as  the  head  of  the  Saxon  race,  andj 
therefore  the  representative  of  the  kings  whom  they  | 
had  displaced,  freely  acknowledged  his  superiority  i| 
and  allowed,  perhaps,  more  weight  to  his  influence,  | 
than  their  Saxon  predecessors  would  have  done  to| 
Ethelwulf.  I 

This  inftuence  was  not  employed  to  undermuiei 
their  power,  nor  to  increase  his  own  consequence ; 
but  for4he  happier  purpose  of  promoting  the  glory, 
of  God,  and  mutual  good-will  among  men. .  ThCj 
first  iise  he  made  of  it  Was,  to  persiiade  Godxrun  toi 
join  him  in  passing,  laws  for  the  due  observance  o^ 
the  sabbath ;  for  the  mahitenance  of  the  cler^,| 
and  for  dieir  punishment  if  disorderly.  Alfred  sJiso 
btipulated  with  him,  that  the  penalty  assigned  for 
any  personal  injury  should  be  the  same,^  whether 
the  sufferer  was  a  Saxon  or  Dane.  Thus  practi- 
l*atUy  teaching  thetn  to  consider  eaoh  other  as  bre- 
thren;  and  procuring  for  die  Saxons  under  Danish 
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rule,  who  had  hitherto  been  wantonly  trampled 
upon,  the  same  protection  as  their  conquerors  gave 
to  their  own  fellow  coimtrymen. 

And  now,  that  he  was  bent  on  improving  the  con- 
^on  and  character  of  his  subjects  by  every  prac- 
ticable mean,  Alfred  deemed  it  necessary  to  begin 
^th  procuring  more  ample  instruction  for  himself. 
He  was  ahready  far  more  learned  than  any  of  the 
military  chiefs  or  nobles  about  him ;  but  he  was  still 
wiser  in  that  he  knew  his  own  learning  to  be  but 
&tle  remaved  from  ignorance.  So  he  sought. 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nations,  for  the  most 
Jearned  men  who  could  be  induced  to  come,  and 
teach  him  as  they  would  the  humblest  pupil.  The 
iDost  celebrated  of  these  were  Asser,  a  Welchman ; 
Mn,  the  Irishman ;  and  Grimbald,  a  Fleming. 
The  first  has  left  an  account  of  his  being  invited  by 
messengers  from  Alfred,  and  brought  to  the  king 
i&  Sussex.  I  was  kindly  received,  says  he,  and  the 
Jong  promised  to  give  me  more  than  I  should  resign, 
if  I  would  quit  my  preferment  in  Wales,  and  be- 
come his  companion.  Asser  doubted,  whether  it 
irould  be  proper  to  desert  thus,  for  lucre,  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  education. 
%e  me  then  half  your  time,  said  the  king,  and 
pass  the  remainder  in  Wales. 

Having  returned  home,  and  consulted  his  friends, 
Asser,  vndi  their  approbation,  accepted  Alfred's 
offer,  and  attended  him  for  «ight  months ;  translat- 
ing to  him  and  reading  with  him.  It  was  the  king's 
costom,  he  tells  us,  either  to  read  books  himself,  or 
to  have  them  read  to  him,  day  and  night;  amidst 
>il  his  afflictions  of  mind  and  body.  But  though  his 
Hours  of  study  thus  shortened  those  which  most  men 
^ould  have  given  to  the  indulgence  of  leisure  by 
^y,  and  of  repose  by  night,  Al&ed  must  not  be 
^Q^cted  of  kDowing  hi^  favourite  pursuits  to  inter- 
ne with  other  duties.  The  arrangement  of  his 
^e  was  as  regular,  as  it  was  exemplary.    Eight 
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hours  of  the  four  and  twenty  were  allotted  to  bu- 
siness ;  eight  he  devoted  to  study,  and  to  prayer, 
knowing  that  if  he  sought  not  on  his  knees  to  draw 
down  a  blessing  on  his  other  occupations,  they 
would  only  prove  unprofitable  toil ;  the  remaining 
eighty  were  aU  he  allowed  both  for  sleep  and  re«- 
fi-eshment.  Such  was  the  self-denying  life  of  a  kin^, 
and  a  sufferer  from  daily  attacks  of  acute  bodi^ 
pain. 

So  anxious  was  Alfred  that  this  division  of  his  time 
might  be  accurately  maintained,  that  he  had  re- 
course to  a  device  for  ensuring  it,  both  curious  in 
itself  and  well  suited  to  remind  us  how  many  com- 
forts we  enjoy,  from  the  progress  made  in  the  arts 
of  life,  without  feeling  due  thankfulness  for  them. 
The  king  had  neither  clock,  watch,  nor  hour-glass, 
to  help  him  to  measure  the  hours  as  they  pass ;  but 
,he  found  that  six  wax  candles,  of  a  certain  weight,  if 
used  in  succession,  would  burn  from  midday  to  mid- 
day again ;  and  marking  off*  a  twelfth  part  of  each 
candle,  the  time  in  which  that  was  consumed  would 
be  twenty  minutes.  But  when  this  contrivance  was 
first  put  in  practice,  the  wind  rushing  through  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  numerous  chinks  in  the 
walls,  so  rudely  was  even  a  royal  palace  built/  made 
the  candles  bum  with  such  irregularity,  that  AU 
.fred's  object  seemed  likely  to  be  quite  defeated. 
To  remedy  this,  says  Asser,  he  thou^t  skilfully, 
and  wisely ;  and  having  observed  that  horn,  .when 
scraped  thin,  is  transparent,  he  made  cases  of  horn 
and  wood  to  protect  his  candles,  which  answered 
admirably.     Thus  were  horn  lanthorns  invented. 

If  Alfred  was  careful  of  his  own  timie,  he  was  no 
less  cautious  not  to  make  unnecessary  demands  on 
the  time  of  others.  He  had  three  lists  made  out,  of 
the  persons  required  to  be  in  attendance'  upon  him, 
and  made  them  wait  by  courses.  The  officers  of 
each  list,  in  its  turn,  coming  into  employment  for  a 
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With  the  like  punctuality,  and' with  the  same  at-' 
tention  to  his  duties  to  God  and  his  neighbour^  Al- 
fred  required  his  treasurer  to  divide  his  revenue 
into  two  equal  portions ;  the  one  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  state,  the  other  devoted  to  the  service 
of  religion  and  charity.  The  first  half  was.agai»' 
subdivided  into  three  sums;  to  be  spent  oit  bis 
houshold  and  attendants;  on  the  strangers  whom 
Ik  had  invited  from  foreign  countries ; « and  dn  the 
numerous  workmen,  whom  he  constantly  employed. 

The  other  half  was  divided  into  four  portions. 
One  to'  be  given  to  the  needy.  In  the  distribution 
of  this  he  kept  in  mind  the  advice  of  pope  Gregory. 
**  Give  not  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  nor  much 
to  him  who  needs  little.  Refuse  not  the  man  who 
should  have  something ;  give  not  to.  the  man  who 
should  have  nothing."  The  second  portion  was  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  a  monastery  which  he  built 
at  Athelney,  and  of  a  nunnery  at  Shaftsbury.  The 
third  was  employed  in  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  gentry  of  his  kingdom.  The 
^t  was  distributed  in  presents  to  foreign,  as  well 
ts  to  the  English  churches  and  clergy. 

The  revenues  thus  distributed  were  in  reality  the 
produce  of  the  king's  personal  estates ;  with  the  ad- 
<litioQ  of  sums  forfeited,  as  fines,  by  ofienders. 
Taxes  were  only  levied  for  extraordinary  purposes ; 
Ae  expence  of  serving  in  the  king's  wars  being 
borne  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  were  yeomen 
possessing  lands  held  on  that  condition. 

That  the  expence  which  Alfred  incurred  in  the 
inaintenance  of  two  monasteries,  may  not  be  supposed 
to  have  been  wholly  misapplied  in  the  support  of  su- 
perstition, it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  those  esta- 
blishments were  intended  by  him  to  be  places  of  edu- 
ction; though,  certainly,  with  the  ill-judged  addi- 
tion of  that  system  of  unnecessary  self-mortification^ 
^hich,  though  oflten  eluded,  was  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  all  monastic  rules.    A  learned  foreigner  was 
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induced,  at  Alfred's  request,  to  take  charge  of  the 
monastery  at  Athehiey;  being  a  person  at  once  ca* 
pable  of  giving  instruction,  and  conscientioualy  dis- 
posed both  to  obserre  and  enforce  the  discipline 
which  erery  inmate  of  the  monastery  must  nave 
considered  himself  as  bounds  in  duty,  to  obey*  But 
the  coarse-minded  beings,  whom  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  train  up  into  self-denying  saints,  would  have 
thought  that  to  live  like  their  king  was  an  intolerable 
restraint  f  and  when  their  abbot  persisted  in  de- 
manding more  privations,  and  called  them  up  to 
midnight  prayers^  they  rose  upon  the  good  man, 
and  murdered  him  with  their  knives. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  unattached  to  monasteries,  produced  a  very 
different  result.  The  seed  thus  sown  by  Alfred 
was  abundantly  blessed,  and  grew  up,  with  the 
growth  of  the  national  prosperity,  into  a  magnificent 
tree,  whose  fruits  are  amongst  the  most  precious 
riches  of  our  highly  favoured  land.  Succeeding 
benefactors  thought  it  well  to  employ  their  gifts  in 
perpetuating  and  increasing  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, which  they  saw  that  this  wise  king  had  plan^ 
ned ;  and  others,  in  after  ages,  leaving  estates  fbr 
similar  purposes,  naturally  directed  that  the  colleges, 
which  uiey  wished  to  found,  should  be  built  where 
learned  men  were  already  collected ;  till,  at  length, 
the  humble  schools  of  Alfred  became  the  splendid 
University  of  Oxford,  which  therefore  justly  honours 
him  as  her  founder. 

But  Alfred  npt  only  employed  his  income  and  his 
influence  in  forming  scholars,  but  he  taught  then 
by  his  example,  what  the  learned  of  all  times  and 
countries  have  need  to  be  reminded  of;  that  he  whc 
has  been  blessed  with  means  and  leisure  for  mentui 
improvement,  should  use  the  talent  entrusted  to  hin 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  emploj 
it  only  in  producing  new  gratifications  for  himself 
may  be  worse  even  than  burying  it  in  a  napkin 
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No  sooner  had  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  les^ 
sons  of  his  foreign  instructors  enabled  the  king  .to. 
raast^  the  much  coveted  Latin  tongue,  than  instead 
of  using  his  well-earned  acquisition  merely  for  hUr 
own  recreation^  he  took  upon  himself  the  ta^k  oC 
translating  from  it  a  uumber  of  useful  books ;  foir 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  his  unlearned  sub- 
jects the  Yaluable  stores  of  wisdom  contained  in 
that  language.  The  principle  on  which  he  engaged 
in  this  humble  labour,  is  avowed  in  a  letter  pf  his  tq 
bishop  Wulfsig,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to 
the  same  good  work.  **  I  request/*  says  he,  ^^  th^li 
you  will  do  as,  I  believe,  you  are  disposed ;  and. 
that,  siooe  you  are.  very  hberal  of  worldly  things^ 
yon  would  also  impart  the  wisdom  which  Qod  baQ 
given  you,  as  widely  as  you  can.  Think  what  pu^. 
nishment  will  come  upon  us  for  this  worlds  if  we 
have  neither  loved  wisdom,  nor  let  others  have  it« 
We  love  to  be  called  Christians.  But  it  iet  the 
name  we  like ;  very  few,  the  duties* — I  mind  ths^t;the 
law  was  first  found  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  that 
the  Greeks  translated  it  into  their  own  langui^e ; 
and  the  Latins,  when  they  became  acquainted  with 
it,  turned  it  also  into  their  tongue ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner every  other  Chrbtian  nation  translated  some) 
part.  Wherefore  I  think  it  better,  if  you  so  thinkj^ 
that  we  also  transJate  some  books,  the  most  neces-* 
sary  for  all  men  to  know,  into  our  own  language. ;  and 
this  we  may  very  easily  do,  with  God's  help,  if  we 
have  quiet ;  that  all  the  free  youth  of  the  £nglish 
nation  may  learn  to  read  them,  before  they  turn  ta 
^y  thing  else.  And  let  those  farther  learn  the 
Latin  language,  who  wish  to  advance."    . 

Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  those  hours 
which  Alfred  devoted  to  study.  Other  beneficial 
consequences  were  seen  in  the  wisdom  of  the  laira 
which  he  drew  up,  and  persuaded  the  great  cou^il 
of  the  nation  to  adopt.  For  his  learning  enabled 
him  to  select  what  was  good  out  of  the  customs  of 
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many  other  people;  beginning  witK  such  of  the 
laws  which  God  gave  to  the  Israelites,  as  were  not 
obviously  intended  to  cease  when  the  better  cove- 
nant came.  Thus  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
21st,  22df  with  the  beginning  of  the  23d  chapter  of 
Exodus,  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land* 
*  But  here  Alfred,  being  unable  to  refer  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  was  imposed  upon  by  a  wicked 
fraud  of  the  Romish  church.  For  that  church, 
having  now  established  the  adoration  of  images,  atid 
yet  perceiving  this  to  be  obviously  a  contradiction  of 
the  second  commandment,  blotted  it  out  from  the 
Latin;  using,  at  different  times,  different  expedi- 
ents to  make  up  the  number  ten.  Thus  in  Alfred's 
Copy  the  third  commandment  stands  second ;  whilst 
instead  of  the  tenth  are  these  words,  **  Make  thou 
liot  gods  of  gold,  nor  of  silver.*'  By  such  a  misera- 
ble concealment  of  the  truth  were  not  only  the  ig^ 
nqrant  multitude,  but  even  their  enlightened  king, 
prevented  from  knowing  that  when  they  bowed 
4own  to  their  painted  saints  of  wood  or  stone,  they 
Wiere  acting  in  direct  disob^edience  to  a  positive 
command  enjoined  under  the  most  fearful  threats. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  his  proper  substitution  of 
the  word  Christian^  in  the  law  which  gave  e%'ery 
Hebrew  slave  the  option  of  his  freedom  at  the  end  of 
six  years  *,  Alfred  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
put  an  end  to  slavery  within  his  territories,  had  it 
been  as  easy  to  enforce  laws  as  to  make  them.  But 
)aws  produce  very  little  effect,  unless  the  general 
opinion  is  so  much  in  favour  of  their  utility  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  disposed  to  exert 
themselves  to  have  the  violators  punished ;  or  the 
government  be  at  once  powerful,  and  so  punctually 
served  by  the  ministers  of  the  law,  that  every  one 
ihall  dread  the  eiffects  of  disobedience.  But  this 
law  could  never  be  popular  with  the  Saxon  freemen, 
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who  were  nearly  all  slave-holders.  And^  as  for  th'e 
judges,  Alfred  seems  to  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  discover  persons,  qualified  by  knowledge  and  im> 
partiality  for  that  important  office.  When  indeecF 
freemen  were  injured  by  their  ignorance  or  corrup- 
tion, the  sufferer  would  frequently  be  able  to  make 
his  case  known  to  the  king ;  and  Alfred  was  pecit* 
liarly  stern  against  misconduct,  in  those  who  ought 
to  have  dispensed  justice. 

A  corrupt,  or  wilfully  unjust  judge,  if  convicted, 
was,  in  his  reign,  sure  to  be  executed.  But  though 
he  thus  made  m^igistrates  tremble  to  oSend,  in  any 
way  which  might  reach  his  ears,  the  slave  would 
probably  know  nothing  of  a  law,  at  variance  with 
all  previous  custonis,  entitling  him  to*  claim  his  li- 
berty after  a  fixed  time.  It  would  not  be  the  inte- 
rest of  persons  in  authority,  living  near,  to  bring 
his  master  before  the  judge  for  neglecting  this  law; 
neither,  would  such  judges,  as  were  only  kept  in 
order  by  terror,  make  diligent  enquiry  about  the 
observance  of  a  law  made^  solely,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  class  of  people,  who  had  no  one  to .  complain  for 
them  to  the  king  of  its  neglect.  Hence  this  merci- 
ful law  did  so  little  towards  abolishing"  slavery,  that 
historians  have  taken  no  notice  whatsoever  of  its 
results ;  and,  after  Alfred's  death,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  statute  was  quickly  forgotten  by  the 
people. . 

In  his  provisions  for  checking  robbery  and  vio- 
lence, Alfred  was  more  successful.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  divided  the  country  into  hundreds,  and 
then  again  into  tithings ;  or  into  districts  containing 
a  hundred  families,  and  sub-districts  containing  ten. 
The  hundred  was  made  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  each  tithing ;  and  every  tithing  for  the  conduct 
of  eiich  individual  in  it ;  being  bound  to  compensate 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done,  or  to  bring  him  into  the 
court  of  the  hundred,  there  to-be  tried,  and  punished 
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if  guiFty.  But  if  any  person  living  within  a  eer* 
tain  tithing,  was  known  to  be  of  such  bad  eharacter, . 
that  the  neighbouring  families  would  not  admit  him 
into  the  number  of  those  for  whom  they  were  bound 
to  answer,  he  was  considered  as  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  had  fair  warning  that,  if  any 
mischief  was  done,  suspicion  would  rest  on  hiiti  till 
the  guilt  was  brought  home  to  some  otiber  person. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  the  tithing  was  injured, 
all  united  in  requiring  compensation.  If  one  suffer- 
ed a  loss,  the  others  were  expected  to  aid  him^ 
Thus  it  was,  Bt  once,  a  system  of  mutual  restraint 
and  mutual  defence,  extending  over  the  whole  of 
his  territories. 

In  another  of  this  king's  regulations  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  that  invaluable  rule  of  English  law,  that  in 
case  of  any  charge  seriously  afibcting  his  life  or  pro- 
perty, no  man  shall  be  punished  as  miilty  till  he  has 
been  declared  so  by  a  jury  of  his  equals.  The  words  of 
Alfred's  enactment  were,  "  If  a  king's  thane  is  ac- 
cused of  murder,  let  him  clear  himself  by  twelve 
king's  thanes.  If  an  inferior  thane  is  accused,  let 
him  clear  himself  by  eleven  of  his  equals  and  one 
king's  thane."  That  is,  the  accused  was  to  be 
deemed  innocent,  if  this  number  of  his  equals  should 
declare  him  so,  upon  their  oaths ;  which,  of  course, 
they  could  not  do  without  first  investigating  the 
case.  So  that,  in  other  words,  he  must  have  given 
himself  up  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  bis  peers,  and 
their  verdict  was  allowed  to  establish  his  innocence. 

But  whilst  the  endeavours  of  Alfred  to  make  his 
subjects  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  were  conducted 
with  more  sagacity  and  steadiness  than  could  have 
been  hoped  for  in  a  sovereign  who  should  have 
turned  his  attention  to  nothing  else,  the  king's  pre* 
parations  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  his 
management  of  the  war  when  it  was  invaded,  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  by  Hastings,  were  such  as 
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would  hare  been  justly  admired  in  a  person  whose 
views  had  never  risen  above  the  desire  of  militar]^ 
£une« 

It  was  Alfred,  who  first  perceived  that,  for  the 
protection  of  England,  a  navy  must  be  formed,  x^fri 
pable  of  meetuig  its  enemies  on  the  seas.  In  the 
early  struggles  of  his  reign  he  had  collected  a  small 
naval  force  ;  and  when  hQ  was  possessed  of  ampler 
means,  he  built  ships  superior  to  the  Danish  vessels 
both  in  size  and  make.  But  as  ships  would  be  of 
little  use  without  able  seamen,  this  studious  law« 
giver,  was  neither  prevented  by  his  habits  nor  by 
his  suffering  health,  from  embarking  and  :accom<» 
panying  his  fleet  in  several  expeditions,  to  give  the 
crews  experience,  and  encourage  them  by.  his  pre* 
sauce.  Neither  did*  it  escape  the  observation.. of 
this  wise  prince,  that  a  naval  force  cannot  b^  long 
maintained  in  a  useful  condition  withcmt  foreign 
commerce.  Hence  he  employed  difierent  persons 
to  explore  the  northern  seas,  and  inform  hini^  by 
what  Kind  of  people  the  coasts  were  inhabited ;.  what 
were  their  wants ;  and  what  they  had,  to  part  with 
in  return.  .    . 

The  report  of  one  of  these  navigators,  who  reach-^ 
ed  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula^  where  Dantzic  now 
stands,  has  a  strange  sound  in  our  ears. '  For  he 
tells  Alfred,  that  the  king  and  the  richest  men  of 
that  country,  drank  mare's  milk ;  but  the  poor,  and 
the  servants,  drank  mead.  The  apparent  impro* 
babiUty  of  this  account,  however,  disappears,  when 
we  coni^der  that  these  people  may  have  brought 
th^r  milk  by  fermentation  into  a  spirituous  state,  as 
the  Tartars  do ;  #irhilst  honey  being?  as  the  same 
person  mentions,  very  abundant,  might  be  employed 
in  Ibrmipg  large  quantities  of  a  light  and  weak  be-^ 
verage,  like  the  thin  wines  drank  at  .this  day  by  the 
pcKjr  in  the  vineyard  countries. 

Another  person,  goifig  round  north  of  Norway 
and' Lapland,  brought  the  king  an  account  of  the 
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harbour  of  Archangel.     In  after  times  this  account, 
which  Alfred  had  left  on  record,  was  forgotten ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign 
that  the  English  merchants  again  found  their  way 
to  Archangel,  though  it  was  the  only  port  by  whicli 
access  could  be  had  then,  or  for  above  an  hundred 
years  after,  to  the  trade  of  Russia.     But  Alfred's 
views  extended  still  farther.     His  reading  informed 
hioi,  that  B  Christian  church  had  been  planted,  as 
the  story  went,  by  the  Apostle  St. Thomas,  amongst 
the  heathen  of  India ;  and,  difficult  as  it  was,  in  Al- 
fred's age,  to  plan  a  journey  to  parts  of  the  world  so 
distant  and  so  little  known,  the  king  sent  a  Saxon  bi- 
shop to  comqiunicate  with  these  Christians,  and  carry 
them  a  friendly  present.  The  messengers  made  their 
journey  in  safety;  and  brought  back  to  England  some 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  East. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  king  whose  saga- 
cious designs  embraced  so  wide  a  range,  and  who 
did  so  much,  was  but  sovereign  of  the  lesser  half  of 
England;  that  bis  subjects  were,  probably,  fewer 
in  number  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  York- 
shire, and  more  Ignorant  than  the  worst  peasantry 
of  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland ;  that  the  Saxon  nobi- 
lity supplied  no  statesmen  capable  of  seconding  his 
views ;  that  when  he  began  to  reign,  he  found  a 
dergy  having  neither  spiritual  nor  worldly  learning; 
a  fierce  enemy  in  the  neart  of  bis.  little  kingdom ; 
and  its  ordinary  resources  nearly  destroyed ;  whilst 
he  himself  had  broken  health  and  unpopular  man- 
ners.   When  his  success,  and  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  are  viewed  together,  it  is 
ossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  the  blesfl- 
lich  his  prayers  were  so  constantly  and 
ffered,  was  poured  out  upon  all  he  ud- 
And,  therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
oil  and  the  anxiety  which  the  renewed 
the  Danes  brought  upon  him,  being  per- 
the  same  gracious  God,  were  also  blessed 
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to  Alfred  in  their  consequences.  Perhaps  this  in- 
terruption of  his  benevolent  projects  t^as  necessary, 
to  keep  him  from  ascribing  his  prosperity  solely  to 
bis  own  wisdom  ;  perhapB  the  pleasure  of  having  at 
last  won  the  sincere  loye  of  his  people,  who  fondly 
called  him  '^  England's  darling^''  and  the  proofs  of 
sincere  respect  shewn  to  him  by  neighbouring  and 
generally  hostile  nations,  would  have  made  him  ut- 
terly incapable,  without  this  last  proof  of  the  uncer-' 
tainty  of  all  worldly  happiness,  of  setting  his  affec* 
tions  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 
As  for  his  people,  in  addition  to  their  other  sins, 
they  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  very  closely  resem- 
bling that  which  once  drew  forth  an  especial  decla- 
ration from  the  Almighty,  that  for  it  he  would  bring 
enemies  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  make  the  cities 
thereof  a  desolation.  The  Saxons,  like  the  Jews, 
had  consented  to  a  law,  which  said.  When  thy  brb* 
ther  hath  served  thee  six  years,  thou  shall  let  him  go 
free  from  thee.  But  more  than  six  years  had  passed 
over  the  head  of  every  slave ;  yet  the  people  had 
not  hearkened  unto  the  law,  in  proclaiming  liberty, 
every  one  to  his  brother.  And  now  affliction  came 
upon  them,  Uke  that  which  was  brought  upon  the 
Jews ;  when  the  Lord  said  in  his  anger.  Behold  I 
proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword  *. 

It  was  in  893  that  Hastings,  after  having  been 
long  the  scourge,  and  almost  the  conqueror  of 
France,  crossed  the  channel  from  Boulogne  with 
SOO  vessels,  and  landed  an  army,  on  the  shores  of 
Kent,  intended  to  subdue  the  Saxon  power.  For 
three  years  these  invaders  persisted  in  their  at- 
tempt; being  aided,  and  reinforced  by  numerous 
recruits  from  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Nor- 
thombria.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  of 
the  misery  which  these  armies  of  robbers,  hardened 
in  blood,  must  have  inflicted  on  the  country,  traver- 
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tirig  tlie  htairt  of  England,  as  they  did,  five  times ; 
from  Kent  to  Chesnire;  and  ixom  Exeter  into 
Northumbria.  Yet,  wherever  they  marched,  AW 
fred  was  quicklv  on  the  pursuit ;  prepared  to  cut 
off  every  straggmig  marauder ;  and  watching  their 
entrenched  camps  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
attack.  The  taat  important  action  of  the  war  may 
serve  to  shew,  that  Alfred  conducted  his  campaigns 
with  a  policy  very  superior  in  value. to  mere  animal 
courage ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  exhibit  in  a 
striking  light,  the  prompt  decision  and  activity  of 
his  adversaries. 

The  Danes  had  brought  their  vessels,  or 
^  ■  barges,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  up  the 
Lea,  and  formed  a  camp  near  Hertford.     Al- 
fred, on  this,  took  such  a  position  as  enabled  him 
to  protect  the  Londoners ;  whilst  they  gathered  in 
the  com  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  vale  through 
which  that  river  flows.     As  the  season  advanced 
the  water  became  shallower ;  and  the  king,  having 
'  formed  bis  plan  as  he  viewed  the  enemy's  position 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  ordered  stakes  to  be 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  belowWare,  to  prevent 
the  Danish  vessels  from  retreatmg  down  the  stream ; 
and  then  began  to  cut  other  channels,  by  which  he 
so  lowered  the  water,  that  the  Danes  lost  alt  hope 
of  making  any  farther  use  of  them.     On  this  they 
deserted  their  camp  in  a  body,  and,  striking  across 
the  countn^  were  next  heard  of  on  die  bankfl  of  fhe 
Severn.     There  they  again  fortified  a  camp,  and 
seized. the  vessels  employed  on  that  river  to  form 
another  fleet.     By  this  time,  bowever,  Hastings  was 
convinced  that  be  could  gain  no  permanent  posses- 
and  quitting  England  wi^  aa 
■s  as  lie  could  collect  shippnig 
still  ferther  losses  in  contests 

roved  himself  both  brave  and 
itill  more  pleasing  to  And  him 
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distulguiBh  hiniself  by  such  gtneroua  huriuitiitj^ 
dnriw  its  progress,  as  was  in  that  age  quite  unexv 
ampled.  The  wife  and  children  of  Hastings  twice 
fdtt  into  his  power;  and  each  time  he  sent  them  to 
Hastings,  safe^  and  loaded  with  presents.  Thus 
did  this  Christian  king  show  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  true  children  of  the  Highest^  for  he  is  kind  wnto 
the  unthankftd  and  to  the  evil*  And  though  Has^- 
tings  continued  both  the  one  and  the  other,  having 
too  hard  a  heart  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  this 
kindness  in.  an  adversary » it  mattered  little.  For  He 
who  commanded  hi3  followers  thus  to  do  good  to 
their  enemies^  where  they  could  hope  for  nothing 
again  from  them,  has  decmred  that  the  reward  shall 
be  great ;  and  He  will  bestow  it  himself,  good  mea^ 
surer  pressed  doton,  and  s/uiken  together,  and  run^ 

ni^g  over*         

After  the  country  had  been  cleared  of  its  last  mva*- 
ders,  a  frightful  pestilence,  the  usual  consequence  of 
the  deficient  and  unwholesome  food  to  which  these 
wars  of  devastation  reduced  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
added  to  the  afflictions  of  the  nation*    But  its. 
greatest  loss  was  the  death  of  Alfred;  who    q^^q* 
rested  from  his  labours,  when  he  had  but 
completed  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder  /  Athelstan  ,*  and 

Edmund* 

Alf&ep  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward ;  who, 
since  the  reign  of  another  Saxon  king  of  the  same 
name,  has  usually  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Edward  the  Elder* 
The  late  king  had  formed  to  himself  the  idea  of 
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.a,  state  of  society  very  superior  in  every  thing 
good    and  reasonable    to   ail  that  he    saw   about 
him ;  and  it  bad  been  the  general  aim  of  bis  go- 
vernment to  educate  and  prepare  his  Biibjects  for 
the  attainment  of  that  more  elevated  condition.  But 
Kdward's  views,  like  those  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, embraced  little  more  than  the  scene  before  bis 
eyes,   and  the  immediate  consequence  of  passing 
events.     Hence,  though  not  wanting  in   common 
sense,  his  wisest  councils  had  no  farther  object  than 
to  correct  present  evils,  when  they  were  felt  to  be 
inconvenient ;  to  repel  dangers,  when,  they  became 
alarming;   or  to  obtain   some  increase  of  power. 
The  astonishing  efforts  which  bad  been  made  by 
Alfred,  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  people,  were 
therefore  discontinued  in  this  reign ;  whilst  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  Edward's  accession  led,  in 
the  end,  to  a  considerable  extension  of  his  territories. 
Ethelwold,   one   of  those  children  of  Ethelred 
whose  claims  were  passed  by  when  the  thanes  of 
Wessex  elected  Alfred,  bad  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward, on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  as  a  competitor 
for  the  succession ;  but  was  again  rejected.      He 
aoon  after  withdrew  in  discontent  to  Northumbria, 
and  easily  persuaded  the  Danes  to  make  the  sup- 
port of  his  rights  their  excuse  for  invading  the 
Saxon  provinces.    But  Edward  wanted  neither  bra- 
very, nor  military  skill ;  he  was  popular  with  bis 
subjects  ;  and  all  knew  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Danes  was  pillage.     Ethelwold  and  hie  allies  were 
therefore  resolutely  resisted.     He  perished  in  bat- 
,r,  which  Edward  had  not   been 
led,  after  a  struggle  of  some  years, 
id  keeping  possession  of  East  Ang- 
art  of  Mercia  lately  subject  to  the 
e  conquests  Edward  became  the 
he  county  south  of  the  Humber, 
1  which  rendered  even  the  Danes 
ittentive  to  bis  orders ;  whilst  the 
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lowland  Scots  called  him  their  Lord ;  and  the  prin* 
ces  of  Wales  voluntarily  brought  him  tribute. 

This  extended  authority  Edward  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Athelstan ;  whom  it,  unhappily,  t«empted  to 
devote  his  life  and  thoughts  to  the  projects  and  toils, 
of  ambition. 

ATHELSTAN  was  thirty  years  of  age  ^  ^ 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  loved  9^' 
power,  and  to  be  honoured  of  men,  more  than 
he  loved  wealth ;  which  made  him  liberal  in  his  con* 
duct  towards  those  whose  esteem  or  support  he 
wished  to  obtain;  and  he  had,  besides,  all  the 
worldly  wisdom  requisite  for  employing  his  influ* 
ence  and  resources  advantageously,  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  objects  on  which  his  heart  was  too  much 
fixed.  These  quaUties  procured  for  him  an  almost 
uninterrupted  career  of  worldly  prosperity.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  some  chieftains  were  disposed 
to  resist  his  claims  to  the  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  neat-herd,  was  of  too 
humble  rank  ever  to  have  been  man'ied  to  king 
£dward.  A  member  of  the  royal  family,  named 
Alfred,  was  even  charged  with  entering  into  a  con* 
spiracy  to  seize  Athelstan  at  Winchester,  and  de- 
pri?e  him  of  sight.  This  charge  Elfred  denied,  and 
Athelstan  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  clear  himself  by  an 
oath  taken  in  the  pope's  presence.  He  took  the 
required  oath  before  the  akar  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the 
pope  sent  word  to  Athelstan,  that  Elfred  had  no 
sooner  sworn  than  he  fell  down,  and,  beins  carried 
out  by  his  servants,  expired  the  third  nignt  after^ 
As  this  pope  was  an  unprincipled  wretch,  and  Athel- 
stan has  recorded  that,  out  of  gratitude  to  St.  Peter, 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  give  EUred*s  forfeited 
estates  to  a  monastery,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  wicked  means  were  used  to  bring  about 
this  unfortunate  prince's  death;  which  the  pope. 
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with  such  dreadfiil  hypocrisy,  ascribed  to  the  mira- 
culous interference  ot  the  Apostle. 

Whilst  desirous  to  strengthen  himself  against 
die  possible  consequences  of  Ihese  domestic  feuds, 
Athelstan  had  given  bis  sister  in  marriage  to  Sight- 
ric,  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  a  heathen, 
who  had  murdered  his  own  brother,  but  felt  no  ob- 
jection to  being  called  a  Christian  on  the  day  of  be- 
trothing. The  Saxon  princess,  however,  was  soon 
dismissed  asain ;  and  Athelstan  made  her  ill  usage 
a  pretext  ror  attacking  and  conquering  Northum- 
bna.  Sightric  was  dead  before  the  invasion  began, 
and  his  sons  were  obliged  to  flee.  One  of  them, 
Anlaf,  gained  friends  in  Ireland  and  Norway ;  and 
after  ten  years  of  exile  he  made  his  appear- 
^^'  ance  in  the  Humber,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous fleet,  manned  by  the  Scots  and  Northmen. 
His  first  enterprize,  after  landing,  was  successful  ; 
but  when  Athelstan  had  gained  time  to  collect  and 
bring  up  his  forces,  he  sent  Anlaf  a  message ;  telling 
him,  That  he  must  quit  England ;  but  might  with- 
draw  unmolested,  if  he  would  restore  the  plunder 
already  taken. 

The  messengers  reach  Anlaf 's  camp  in  the  liight, 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  assembled  his  earls,  who 
determined  on  an  attempt  to  surprize  Athelstan'^ 
quarters  ;  and  Anlaf  undertook  to  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  the  Saxon  forces.  To  eflfect  this  purpose 
he  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel;  mixed  unsus- 
pected with  the  followers  of  the  royal  army ;  and 
was  invited  to  play  his  harp  in  the  king's  presence. 
Athelstan,  who  was  at  table,  sent  him  money  foT  l|is 
song;  which  the  Dane  accepted,  not  to  rouse  suspi- 
cion. But  his  pride  could  not  brook  the  thoughts 
of  bearing  about  the  wages  of  his  enemy;  and  he 
buried  the  gold,  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  tent. 
This  suiffular  action  was  observed  by  a  Northum- 
brum  soldier,  who,  in  consequenccj  eyeing  the  harper 
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with  a€fteQlio0»  recognized  Iu3  t&naeat  prince.  Wheat 
Aniaf  had  left  the  .camp  ihia  man  hastened  to  ibm 
fonnAthektan,  who  the  pretended  minstrel  waa^ 
Being  rebuked  for  not  having  seized  the  Danislt 
dbief^  he  frankly  answered,.  ^'  The  oath  I  h»rd 
lately  taken  to  you,  O  king,  I  once  gave  to  Anla& 
If  I  had  betrayed  him,  bow  could  you  trust  me  i 
But,  if  you  will  deign  to  take  your  seryant's  advice^' 
remove  your  tent  now  to  another  quarter/'  Athel^ 
Stan  did  so ;  and  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  arriving 
soon  after,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  pitched  his  tent 
on  the  3pot  which  the  king  had  quitted.  I9  the 
night  the  Danes  entered  the  camp ;  and  the  prelate^^ 
who  had  thus  come  to  mis  in  battle,^  was  slain  before 
the  Northmen  were  repulsed. 

In  a  desperaie  engagement,,  which  took  place  two 
days  after,  Anlaf  fought  till,  all  but  his  own  bravtr 
troops  having  been  put  to  flight,,  the  Saxon  armyr 
was  gradually  closing  round  him.  His  retreat,,  and 
the  entire^  dispersion  of  his  aUies  and  followers,  lefitr 
Athelstan  the  undisputed  master  of  all  the  counnt 
tries  once  possessed  by  the  different  Saxon  tribes 
in  Britain.  The  Scottish  king  had  before  surreaori 
der^  his  son>  as  a  hostage  for  his  submission ;.  and 
now  the  Welsh  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  o£ 
having  fought  in  Anlafa  cause ;  being  required  M 
bring.  Athelstan  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty  pounds  of 
gold,  three  hundred  of  silver,  and  two  hundred  head 
ofcattle« 

In  the  pride  of  conquest  the  Saxon  monarch  now^ 
exchanged  the  title  of  king  of  the  West  Saxons^ 
which  his  predecessors  had  hitherto  borne,  for  that 
of  King  qf  all  Britain.  He  certainly  possessed  a 
paramoiuit  authority  over  nearly  the  whole  island ; 
and  was,  in  reaUty,  the  first  king  of  England.  . 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Athelstan  had  abun- 
dance of  worldly  wisdom,  and  of  that  liberality  which 
grudges  no  expence  in  the  purchase  of  popular  i^p^ 
plause.    A  remarkable  proof  of  bis  policy  appears 
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m  one-  of  his  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce ;  by  wbich  it  is  enacted,  That  a  merchant 
having  made  three  voyages  across  the  wide  sea  with 
a  ship  and  cargo  of  his  own,  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  thane.  Another  law  equally  pro- 
claims his  attention  to  the  poor.  By  this  he  com- 
mands, that  every  reeve*  in  the  Kingdom  shall 
maintain  one  poor  EngUshman;  and  that,  out  of 
every  two  of  the  king's  farms,  there  should  be  dis- 
tributed monthly  to  the  poor  a  certain  quantity  of 
meal,  a  gammon  of  bacoD,  or  a  ram  worth  four- 
pence,  with  four  cheeses;  that  at  Easter,  thirty- 
pence.  Of  a  suit  of  clothes  should  be  ^ven  away, 
and  a  slave  out  of  those  who  had  become  such  by 
forfeiture,  restored  to  his  liberty. 
.  Money  must  have  been  very  scarce  when  a  ram 
would  only  fetch  four-pence,  or  about  a  shilling  in 
modern  money.  But  the  value  which  commodities 
bear,  when  compared  with  each  other,  affects  the 
comforts  of  the  people  much  more  than  the  money 
price.  The  farmer's  labourer  must  have  been  very 
ill  clad,  when  he  could  not  procure  a  suit  of  clothes 
till  he  had  laid  up  thirty  pence ;  at  a  time  when 
that  sum  was  the  price  of  more  than  seven  rams,  or, 
as  we  learn  elsewhere,  of  a  fat  ox.  Till  manufac- 
tures flourish,  raiment  will  be  proportionably  much 
dearer  than  meat;  yet  in  considering  the  above 
j>rices,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  smaller  sise 
of  the  cattle,  whilst  the  art  of  securing  good  winter 
food  for  them  was  very  little  understood.  Whether 
meat  was  cheap,  or  dear,  depends  upon  what  the 
price  of  labour  then  was;  which  cannot  be  accu- 
rately  ascertained,  hut  must  have  been  very  low ; 
^^^  slave,  whose  labour  the  purchaser 
but  two  hundred  pence. 
"pg  can  be  mentioned  more  truly 

haiiag  the  goTemment  of  ft  toitn  or  dii' 
come  the  ilcBigoationi  of  boroufh-rMH, 
Sheriff. 
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creditable  to  Athelstan,  than  his  thus  providing  for  a 
regular  distribution  of  charity  from  the  produce  of 
his  estates ;  though  the  accompanying  declaration, 
that  he  did  it  by  the  advice  of  his  bishops  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  gives  his  donation  too 
much  the  character  of  an  attempt  to  buy  heaven 
with  money,  and  make  a  bargain  with  the  Most 
High.  Had  his  Bishops  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  he  would  have  been  taught  to 
remember  the  poor  for  Christ's  sake,  who  has  re- 
quired this  at  our  hands.  And  that  he  might  be 
zealous  to  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  they 
would  have  taught  him,  that  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  was  earned  by  the  sufferings  which  Ciirist  vo- 
luntarily underwent  for  us ;  and  could  never  have 
been  purchased  by  any  thing  less  precious. 

Men  of  the  world,  cotemporaries  of  Athelstan, 
would  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  the  king  need* 
ed  instruction  in  things  which  it  is  every  one's 
duty  to  know  ;  for  the  submission  of  all  his  rivals  in 
Britain,  and  the  respect  of  foreign  sovereigns  proved 
him,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  the  wisest  politician  of  his 
age.  Mankind  are  ever  disposed  to  admire  su€« 
cessful  ambition,  unless  it  terrifies  them  by  being 
anited  with  cruelty,  or  disgusts  them  by  the  display 
of  excessive  selfishness ;  and  Athelstan's  conduct, 
towards  such  persons  as  did  not  stand  in  the  w^y  of 
his  own  schemes  for  aggrandisement,  was  generous 
and  humane.  .   ^ 

When  the  Normans  conquered  Brittany,  many  of 
the  nobles  fled  to  England.  Athelstan  received 
them  kindly,'  and  took  charge  of  the  education  of 
their  young  prince  Alan,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  re- 
turned and  recovered  possession  of  his  native  country. 
The  son  of  a  dethroned  king  of  France,  by  his  queen 
£dgiva,  the  sister  of  Athelstan,  was  in  like  manner 
brought  up  for  thirteen  years  in  the  English  coiM, 
till  the  French  nobles  sent  an  embassy  to  invite  him 
back ;  pledging  themselves  to  Athelstan,  whose  in- 
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flnence  had  contributed  to  tbe  success  of  the  royal- 
ist party,  that  his  ward  should  he  respectfully  re- 
ceived  and  acknowledged  as  king. 

A  prince  of  Aquitaine  married  a  second  of  AtheU 
Btan's  sisters.  A  third  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Hugo, 
tlie  ancestor  of  the  present  French  royal  family.  A 
fourth  was  summoned  into  Germany,  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  emperor's  eldest  stm ;  a  fifth  became  an 
ItaHan  princess.  Thus  the  grand  children  of  Alfred, 
a  king  whom  ambition  never  seduced  to  attempt 
eonquests,  or  form  subtle  devices  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family,  were  called  to  share  the  greatest 
dignities  of  Europe,  in  as  remarkable  a  manner  as 
the  children  of  Offa  were  disappointed,  or  degraded 
from  the  petty  thrones  which  he  waded  through  so 
much  toil  and  guilt  to  seat  them  on. 

From  another  quarter  the  reputation  of  Athelstan 
had  brought  a  young  Norwegian  prince  to  his  court. 
Harald,  lung  of  Norway,  had  subdued  the  numer- 
ous piratical  chiefs  and  robbers,  amongst  whom  that 
coantry  had  previously  been  shared ;  but  he  saw 
that  his  elder  sons  were  men  of  violence,  and  wished 
2Iaco,  the  younger,  to  be  protected  fromjflie  dan- 
gers to  which  their  ambition  was  hkely  to  expose 
nim,  and  to  receive  tbe  advantage  of  being  educated 
in  a  somewhat  more  civilized  society.     As  far  as 
Athelstan  could  instruct  this  young  prince,  be  acted 
as  a  faithful  guardian.     Haco  was  taught  Christi- 
anity, though  under  the  debased  form  into  which  it 
had  unhappily  degenerated ;  and  when  Eric,  Ha- 
rald's  eldest  son,  having  murdered  such  of  his  bxo- 
thws  as  were  within  reach,  had  made  his  sulijects 
iear  his  cruelty,  they  invited  Haco  to  come  to  their 
ovided  his  pupil  with  a  deet  and 
hey  reached  Norway,  Eric,  The 
hey  called  him,  was  universally 
was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  he 
by  tbe  happy  name  of  Haco, 
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But  whilst  Athelstan  thus  increased  in  prosperity 
a&d  all  worldly  honour,  and  exhibited  in  his  conduct 
many  popular  virtues,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  heart  was  a  stranger  to  the  love, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  fear  of  God.  For 
ao  man  could  love  a  holy  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  a  wicked  Eric ;  who,  having  been  «x«> 
pelled  from  his  native  country,  was  become  a  pub- 
fie  robber  on  the  seas.  Athelstan,  too  evidently^ 
thought  the  support  of  a  strong  arm,  and  a  hoid 
heart,  more  valuable  than  the  favour- of  GoD.  Far 
he  no  sooner  heard  that  Eric  was  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  of  hardy  and  desperate  pirates,  than,  admiring 
his  unbroken  spirit,  he  sent  to  say,  that  being  his 
father's  old  friend,  he  would  gladly  receive  him. 
Eric  came;  was  admitted  to  baptism;  and  made 
vice-roy  of  Northumbria.  Now  if  Athelstan  reaQy 
had  given  him  this  promotion  purely  out  of  regard 
to  the  memory  of  his  old  friendship  for  Harald^ 
private  partiality  is  no  sufficient  justification  tor 
thus  neglecting  his  duty  to  his  subjects,  and  put- 
ting them  under  the  power  of  a  notoriously  wicked 
and  cruel  ruler.  And,  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  was 
gtrengthemug  the  hands  of  an  evil  doer;  whjch  He 
hath  declared  to  be  offensive  to  Him ;  because  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that  none  doth  return  from 
his  wickedness  ;  even  a  "  brother-killer"  finding,  that 
his  offences  had  not  prevented  his  being  honoured 
and  trusted  by  one  thought  to  be  a  wise  and  Chrisf 
tian  king. 

The  folly  of  trusting  such  a  character  as  Eric 
with  so  important  a  government,  was  felt  in  the  sue** 
ceeding  reigns.  For  Athelstan  himself  died,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  before  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  ill 
bestowed  confidence  had  begun  to  display  them* 
eelves. 

ft 

EDMUND  succeeded  his  brother  at  the  A.D. 
age  of  eighteen.    The  kingdom  was  immedi-    ^^o. 
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8tely  invaded  by  Aniaf,  who  rapidly  recovered  all  that 
AthelstaD  had  gained  from  me  Uanea.  But  vh^ 
Edmund  consented  to  this  re-divieion  of  England, 
it  was  with  a  condition,  favourable  to  the  younger 
of  the  two-,  viz.  that  the  survivor  should  become 
monarch  of  the  whole.  And  AnIaF  died  the  foUov- 
ing  year. 

£he  Cumbrian  Britons,  who  still  preserved  their 
independence,  had  lately  acted,  on  several  occasions, 
as  allies  to  the  Danes ;  and  Edmund,  being  obliged 
to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  recover  Nortbumbri^ 
proceeded'  to  the  conquest  of  Cumberland.  The 
two  sons  of  Dunmail,  the  Cumbrian  king,  fell  into  hii 
pow^r,  and  were  cruelly  deprived  of  their  sight ;  after 
-which  barbarous  doed  Edmund  gave  their  conn trj 
'  up  to  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  on  condition  of 
holding  it  as  his  subject,  and  defending  the  north 
of  England  from  Danish  invaders.  Having  thu> 
triuupned  over  all  opposition,  the  young  king  re- 
turned southwards,  elated  with  his  successes;  but 
it  was  only  to  meet  a  disgraceful  death. 

On  St.  Augustine's  day,  Edmund  was  holding  a 
great  feast,  when  he  perceived,  amongst  the  guests 
in  bis  hall,  a  chief  of  banditti,  by  name  Leof,  whom, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  sentenced  to 
banishment     Now  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  an  enactment  published  by  the 
king,  perhaps  but  a  few  days  before  this  festival,  he 
had  declared  that  his  court  should  be  no  place  of 
refuge  for  blood-shedders ;  and  had  expressed  bi» 
confidence  that  his  thanes  would  attend  to  his  most 
earnest  request,  by  standing  firmly  to  a  covenant 
aring  of  thieves.  The  king's 
seeing  Leof  thus  ineolenuy 
;,  was  excessive.  He  sprang 
the  robber  by  the  hair  to 
A  desperate  struggle  en- 
nobles present  interfered, 
mortal  stab. 


Drankeniiess  wfts^  the  hesetikag  tarn  of  the  ^UdMin 
natSoh ;  and  the  king  had  not  risen  siiperior  iA  ^bis 
respect,  to  his  sabjects.  He  <cou}d  ndt  have  been 
saber  when  he  suffered  his  passion  to  drive  him  into 
a -contest  of  personal  violence  with  a  tMef ;  instead 
of  srbewing  himself  the  eahn  and  dignified  dispenser 
of  strict,  bat,  even  justice,  to  the  violator  of  his  laivs^ 
The  «obles,  whose  more  prompt  assistance  might 
have  saved  tfeeir  s^otereign's  life,  had  evidently  lost 
tkeir  presence  -of  mind  from  the  effects  of  tbe  same 
degrading  vice. 


A.D. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  age  of  Dunstan, 

As  Edmund  left  only  infknt  (^Idren,  the  na- 
tion chose  his  brother  Edred  for  their  king ;  ^g^* 
who  was,  thus,  the  third  of  Edward's  «ons 
called  in  succession  to  the  throne. 

l%e  only  political  event  of  any  importance,  ^iuring 
his  reign,  was  his  contest  with  Eric.  The  ungrate*^ 
fill  "Norwegian,  after  having  deserted  the  govern- 
ment erf  KortlMimbria  for  his  more  favourite  occu- 
pation, piracy,  ^had  returned  to  foment  and  head  a 
rebellion  against  Edred ;  that  he  might  seize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  extensive  district  so  improperly 
entrusted  to  him ;  instead  of  holding  his  authority 
under  the  king.  But  Eric  perished  in  battle ;  and 
Bdred  divided  Northumbria  into  counties ;  each  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  alderman,  sheriff,  and  other 
proper  officers,  like  the  rest  of  England. 

The  king's  health  was  so  infirm  that  the  fear  of 
death  was  always  before  bis  eyes.  Such  a  state  has 
been  an  invaluable  blessing  to  many ;  by  compelling 
them  to  perceive  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
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gratifications. pursued  by  the  world.  It  might  have 
brought  Edred  to  fix  his  most  valued  hppes  and 
warmest  affections  on  his  Saviour  alone;  but,  in  his 
days,  the  clergy  had  almost  entirely  usurped  the  place 
of  Christ.  All,  who  were  not  peculiarly  enlightened, 
believed  submission  to  them  to  be  the  only  way  to 
heaven;  having  been  taught  that  the  approbation 
of  the  clergy  would  make  the  gates  of  heaven  fly 
open  before  them,  whilst  their  anger  would  as  surely 
bring  down  its  severest  sentence.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  Edred  acted  as  if  all 
his  hopes  of  salvation  were  to  rest  on  his  humble 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  two  proud  and  am- 
bitious churchmen,  archbishop  Odo,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dunstan. 

The  latter. was  a  person  whose  conduct  had  more 
influence  on  the  state  of  society  than  any  of  the 
kings  his  cotemporaries ;  so  that  the  history  of 
Dunstan  is,  really,  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  year.of  Athel- 
stan's  accession,  but  was  probably  somewhat  older. 
One  of  his  uncles,  Athelm,  was  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  another,  Elphege,  was  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ;  and  he  was,  besides,  related  to  the  royal  family. 
He  received  his  education  from  some  Irish  priests, 
fixed  at  Glastonbury;  and  even  in  childhood  his 
ambition  displayed  itself;  for  so  eager  was  he  to 
take  the  lead  of  his  school-fellows,  that  his  excessive 
exertions  brought  on  a  violent  fever.  In  the  height 
of  a  delirious  attack  he  quitted  his  bed,  unobserved 
by  the  nurse,  and  running  to  the  church,  ascended 
a  scaffold  erected  for  repairing  the  roof,  and  was 
found  asleep  within,  on  the  floor ;  having  got  down, 
he  knew  not  how. 

In  process  of  time  this  adventure  was  exaggerated, 
by  himself  or  others,  into  a  most  miraculous  story ; 
of.  his  putting  to  flight  opposing  devils;  and  of  a 
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company  of  angels  bearing  him  up, .  so  that  he  re- 
ceived no  hurt  in  his  fall  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof  of  Glastonbury  church.  By  ascribing  the 
preservation  of  an  ill-watched  boy  to  something  so 
Uke  that  interference  of  the  heavenly  host,  which 
the  Lord  himself  refused  to  require,  without  neces- 
sity, whoever  invented  the  fiction  did  his  part  to- 
wards giving  this  poor  sinner  that  honour,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  chosen  to  describe  as  befitting 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High. 

With  the  like  boldness  of  falsehood  a  story  was  in- 
vented of  his  mother's  being  warned  by  a  sign,  before 
his  birth,  that  he  should  be  alight  to  lighten  the  Eng- 
lish. When  Dunstan  grew  up,  and  had  resolved  to  seek 
distinction  in  the  church,  he  employed  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  every  exp^edient 
which  his  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  propagate  the 
belief  of  miraculous  interposition  being  more  fre- 
quently and  freely  employed  for  his  personal  benefit, 
or  gratification,  than  it  was  for  that  of  any  one  of 
the  Apostles. 

Had  not  the  Scriptures  been  grievously  neglected, 
men  would  have  perceived,  on  comparing  Dunstan's 
conduct  with  what  is  there  said,  that  he  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  persons  described  by  St.  Paul, 
as  coming  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  lying* 
vxmders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness. But  the  Apostle  had  prophesied  of  the  men 
of  that  age,  saying,  because  they  received  not  the 
^e  of  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  For  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  tJiat  they 
should  believe  a  lie*.  This  was  now  remarkably 
fulfilled.  Had  not  Dunstan's  cotemporaries  been 
wanting  in  the  love  of  truth,  they  would  have  studied 
®ore  in  His  word,  which  is  truths  And  then  they 
would  have  allowed  no  man  to  deceive  them  by  any 

•  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  U. 
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»fcto»i  ;  teAin^  wStti^a  by  kAJfthet  jh*tfj)lifecy  tff  life 
s^ni6  ilporftfle,  *th^t  tho^e  teachers,  Hrho  ^oWM  coiWe 
i^'eaitng  tt^B  in  hypotfi^Uy  having  iheir  conscience 
seated  mi%^  lu  hot  fto%  snd^td  be  dils^inguislied  i)y 
iheh  fdr bidding  id  mdH^t/^.  Now  fhe  Whole  di 
Dufistah's  public  life,  arid  M  thfe  influence  *life  dorild 
obtain^  by  non^'st  oi*  'eVil  ixieana,  "Wete  deVdtedr  next 
to  his  d^n  kggra'hdizetoeut,  to  effectual^  fot^idding 
ttiari^iage  aftiong^t  the  clergy. 

The  popes  had  long  strUggfed  fd'r  thfe  islalhe  bbj.efet, 
and  had  only  permitted  iharri<age  in  the  lowest  class 
of  atVeiidantS  about  the  chui*ch  ;  btit  the  deVastatidh 
ihlade  by  the  Danes  had  so  thintt&d  the  rank^  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  Saxon  bishops  had  been  obliged  to 
aiflow  these  married  attetld^rits  to  fill  up  the  iiunierbii^ 
Vacancies  in  thehigher  ordei*s  of  churchni^.  Hende, 
as  their  ckthedral-service  required  the  presence  of 
several  ministers  to  join  in  celebrating  ft,  a  body  bf 
inarried  clergy  was  collected  in  cathedral  tdwns,  Un- 
der the  name  of  canons ;  who  i*eceived  the  revenues 
of  estates  devoted  to  the  payment  of  such  s^vice. 

Several  monasteries  were  occupied  by  persons  of 
the  same  description  ;  but  the  nobles,  whose  ances- 
tors had  founded  these  m6nasteries,  remembered 
that  their  estates  had  b^en  given  to  t)}irchase  the 
pifayers  of  the  monks  ;  and  they  thought  that  every 
privation  to  which  a  monk  subtiiitteil,  made  his 
prayers  more  vahiable,  and  counted  besides  as  a 
compensation  for  his  benefactor's  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  every  appetite.  Dunstan's  exertions  to 
expel  the  canons,  jfnd  to  force  the  mowks  to  observe 
a  new  and  strict  rule,  called  from  its  inventor  the 
Benedictine,  were  therefore  popular  at  court;  whilst 
the  ignorant  crowd  believed  in  his  pretended  mira- 
cles, and  revered  the  outward  show  of  religion  which 
he  displayed ;  particularly  as  their  clergy,  and  not 

♦  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  3. 


t^oy,  wep^  reqw^4  tpr  s^pH^Sc^  feyoVjcite  ip4*^lgWT 
c^  i^t  h^  biddiDg. 

p,un3^n,  tvo-w^ver,,  9oulcl  npt  assu/tne  authpirity,  tp 
bring  bi?^k  tji^,  clergy,  tp  that  bondage  frpm  which 
thej  ^l^^  gradq^Uy  Deen  ^capi^g,  tul  lie  bad  be? 
com^  a  peraowg^  <>f  weight  and  wpo^ctanqe  in.  t)|i^ 
eyes  of  both  nobility  and  people.  And  here.^i^ 
pqs^erfvi]  coj(uiectipns  assktcd  hiw,  by  bringing  him 
xcry  ^;axly  i;p,to  i;iotice  at  coiu't ;  yhera  Kis  ^bilitie^ 
aj5^J  acQomplishments!  were,  all  eix^pjoyed  in  vfini)ix?g 
favour  3Jid  admiratiojDu  It.  was  at  this,  time,  tb^t» 
^ipg  iavited  by  a  lady  to  draw  a  pattern  foi;  her» 
frojjm  wb^^.  to  embroi^d^r  ^  priest's,  robe,  he  carrieid 
m^  Ij^arp  WitH  him^,  and  hung  it  upon  a  wall ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  ^^ated  himself  at  his.  task^  than 
(he  untoiiche4  harp  was  h^ard  to  sing  ^n  anthem,* 
ojf  the  gIoi[ies  w^^ich  await  ^oly  men.  Now,  as  we 
cannot  suppose  that  God  would  wprk  a  niir^^cle  to 
give  honour  tp  ^n  ambitious. yaqth,  employed  on 
vanities,  frau4  i^ust  b^ave  been  used  in  this  ca^e. 
And  it  is  not  dijppicnlt  to  g\iess  how  Pun^t^n  im^r 
posed  on  the  women,  who  ran  out  of  the  ^ipuse  ifl 
tenfo;r  before nianyii^ot^s  i^re^'e  so.^nded.  We  ^now 
^here  j^  an  art  t^i^t  n^pdern  jugglery  frequentlv 
^c^nircj,  wh^fli  eixa^e^  y^ntriloqyi§,ts,  ^s  tt^ey  £^r^ 
then  nam^d,^  to  n^?iH^  ^^^  spu,i;id  of  th.ei*  voice  ap^ 
Pfar  tp  coi^i^e  from,  any  object  between  tl^em  ^nd  an; 
Pppojsite  waU-  And  nu,nst^9  holding  do^yn  hi^ 
t^ead  ^s  \f  intent  on  ^he  pi^^tei^n  he  was  sl^etcl^ing» 
^k,  thereby,  the  very  position  whic^  t^st  ^^^t^  tjh^ 
yentrUpquist's  purpose. 

L^ifef  in  life  we  $ba|l  find  him  making  a  mprp 
^ickgd  use  of  tWa  ?,^cret  firt.  'the  instance  jnst 
given  was  a  iqere  boy -f  trick ;  for  lie  Mfas  n.P  more, 
Vi^  age.  Bvit  he  had  j^pptied  it  tp  an  iinibitious  pur- 
pose. Ti^e  general  ignorance  pf  bis,  ppij^n^rympr^ 
^dfi  them  very  liable  tp  be  ii^posed  ypon  liy  ^ 
person  whjpse  education  h^^  e^^tpiaded  tp  "br^nphes 
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ever,  as  if  they  felt  it  to  be  indecent  to  believe,  that 
heaven  had  interfered  to  gratify  the  winning  young 
courtier,  and  the  ladies  at  their  embroidery,  with 
music.  He  was,  consequently,  dismissed  from  the 
king's  presence,  under  the  suspicion  of  dealing  with 
Satan ;  instead  of  gaining  credit'  at  court  for  a  mi- 
racle. 

Till  now  Dunstan  had  thought  of  marriage;  and, 
as .  he  was,  very  improperly,  already  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  he  must  have  aspired  to  holding  eccle- 
siastical preferment  as  a  married  man.  But,  in  the 
Saxon  church,  the  bishoprics  were  still  reserved 
for  the  unmarried ;  and,  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  EI- 
phege,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  persuaded, 
after  a  strong  and  painful  struggle  between  love  and 
ambition,  to  determine  on  a  life  of  celibacy.  As 
soon  as  this  resolution  was  made,  he  took  the  steps 
best  suited  to  attract  the  public  admiration  by  his 
excessive  self-denial;  and  imposed  on  himself  dif- 
ferent ostentatious  kinds  of  mortification,  with  that 
energy  which  placed  him  foremost  in  whatever  he 
undertook. 

Our  blessed  Lord  has  said.  When  ye  fast  be  not, 
as  the  hypocrites i  of  a  sad  countenance ;  for  they 
disfigure  their  facesy  that  they  may  appear  unto  men 
to  fast.  Verily^  I  say  unto  youy  they  have  their 
reward.  This  reward,  the  mistaken  approbation  of 
men,  was  the  very  object  of  Dunstan's  desire ;  so  he 
fixed  upon  a  place  where  the  privations,  which  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  undergo,  might  appear  to 
numbers,  who,  knowing  his  rank,  would  particularly 
admire  in  him  that  shew  of  wisdom^  which  consists 
in  such  seeming  humility ^  and  neglecting  oftlie  body. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  Glastonbury,  and  con- 
structed a  cell  for  himself  on  the  outside  of  the 
church,  and  against  the  wall.  It  was  more  like  the 
grave  of  a  dead  man,  than  the  habitation  of  a  living 
one ;  being  only  five  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half 
broad ;  and  not  high  •  enough  to  stand  upright  in. 
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but  that  he  had  sunk  the  floor  of  it,  below  the  level 
of  the  church-yard^  into  the  rock.  The  front  was 
the  door  of  entrance,  and  contained  a  window  to  let 
in  the  light  and  allow  him  to  be  seen.  Having  too 
active  a  mind  to  be  idle,  he  employed  himself,  in 
this  cell^  in  working  on  brass  and  iron.  His  nights, 
as  he  persuaded  the  wondering  people,  were  passed 
in  desperate  contests  with  the  devil ;  who,  he  said, 
took  every  possible  shape  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
cell. 

His  object  was  speedily  gained.  Rich  and  poor, 
noble  and  simple,  crowded  to  Glastonbury  to  won- 
der at  the  hypocrite's  way  of  life,  and  hear  the 
stories  of  the  credulous  towns-folk.  A  rich  widow, 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  took  up  her  abode  near 
the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  his  conversation ;  and, 
the  king  coming  to  see  her,  Dunstan,  if  the  account 
was  not  afterwards  invented  by  his  blind  admirers, 
had  the  audacious  wickedness  to  persuade  her  royal 
and  noble  guests,  that  the  wine  which  they  and 
their  attendants  drank  in  abundance,  had  been  pro- 
duced by  his  prayers  from  the  contents  of  a  small 
flask,  miraculously  made  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
widow  of  Sarepta's  cruse. 

Thus  had  this  bad  man  given  himself  up  to  the 
father  of  lies,  to  work  all  kinds  of  deceit ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  prosper  in  his  sins,  and  advance  to 
deeper  guilt.  The  widow  left  him  her  property  ; 
and  the  king  gave  tip  to  him  an  estate  and  mansion 
at  Glastonbury,  and  made  him  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  estates  thus  put  into  his  power  were 
employed,  with  his  private  patrimony,  in  rebuilding 
his  own  abbey  on  a  much  handsomer  scale,  and  in 
founding  five  others.  In  all  these  he  introduced 
the  Benedictine  rule,  which  was  a  great  favourite 
with  archbishop  Odo  ;  and,  by  their  joint  influence^ 
the  headship  of  such  other  monasteries  as  fell  A^acant 
about  this  period,  was,  in  most  cases,  given  to  monks 
formed  under  Dunstan's  eye. 
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Ob  Edmuafi|[*9  invitatioiirlie  quitted  boi^  hk  eetl 
wi  mcxnaatery  tq  become  a^iii  a  coiurtiep*  And 
when  Edred  became  kiQg^  the  ^acendeocy  wfak^ 
I>un$taB;  obtaioied  over  Ib^t  sickly  pirince  was  sucb* 
that  ^  h^  entrusted  to  him  the  eivre  of  his  treasurea* 
h«i  body,  bis  soul)  and  bis  kingdom.'  Suqh  are  the 
worcls  ola  monkish  histori^n^  who  boasts^tbal  DuBr 
Stan  was,  ^  as  it  were  king»  or  ^nperor  over  the 
king.' 

Whilst  he  thus  ruled  the  court,  from  which  the 
more  sagacious  Athelstan  had  distmissed  him  in  dis- 
grace, the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  in  Devonshire* 
became  vacant  i  and  the  king  desired  his  Brother  to 
join  her  influence  with  hia  in  persuading  Pui^sts^a 
to  accept  it.  But  the  bishopric  was  not  a  valus^bje 
one ;  and  Dunstan  told  the  queen  that  he  could  not 
think  of  leaving,  in  so  infirm  a  state  of  healths  ^ 
sovereign  ^  who  looked  up  to  him  as,  a  father j^  aj^d 
had  made  him  lord  over  his  kingdom.' 

The  next  day  he  informed  Edred  that  the  Apo^ 
ties,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew,  had  appeared  to  him 
in  the  night,  and  rebuked  him  for  refusing  the  c^Sce 
of  bishop;  bidding  him  not  to  do  so  agaiii..  He 
added  other  particulars,,  which  the  king  inter* 
preted,  as  the  wily  Dunst4n  intended  he  ^hovld, 
to  mean  that  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  va9 
the  post  which  he  w^s  thus  warmed  not  to  ?e* 
fuse;  and  Odo  was  now  advanced  in. years..  The 
king,  ho^^ever,  died  before  the  archbishop;  4U¥Ji 
Dunstan  had  the  audacity  to  spread  a  repojrt>  by 
which  he  again  claimed  to  have  been  honoured 
with  one  of  those  peculiar  distinctions  which  his 
Saviour  received  from  above — That,  as  he  rode  to* 
wards  the  palace,  a  voice  frpm  heaven  told  bimt 
Edred  slept  in  the  Lord.  Whilst  the  people  that 
^Qod  by,  cmd  beard  it^  said,  it  tftundered  *• 


*  Compare  John  x\i,  t29« 


^  Edwy^  jrho,  ^ucceg^^d  his  uncle  Edredf  w.i% 
the  eJ4^pt  son  of  (ting  Eqmund ;  and  but  six-  ^^' 
feep  ye^i  of  a§^,  wl^e^  l^e  ascended  the 
(hrcipe.  fie  was  lioifeYeE  fn^rrjed,  either  at  his  {ic- 
<¥9?Jog,  or  sftfln  aftpf,  to.  Ej^y^j  a  lady  so  nearly 
related  (q  Ifim^  th^t  the  marriage  w^a  illegal,  ac- 
cording to  the  rqles  l^id  (lown  by  the  floinisli 
chiirco-  ThP^p  ^^]^^  extend  the  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship, to  which  marriage  is  forbidden,  much  far- 
ther than  (he  ]^f  pf  GOR  requiredi  as  dictated  to 
^pses. '  4-!)^  thi^  ^^t^pfion  was  an  instance  of  most 
crafty  policy.*  tctr  ^g  tlje  pqpes  established  these 
rojesl  they  ^Isq  clifjiiied  ^he  pow^r  of  dispensing 
wjtli  IJiefn.  Hpnce,  ag  the  royal  ^inilies  qf  puvope 
yery  frpquently  i(iteni;i^ried>  tlie  pope  h^d  ft  con- 
stantly In  llis  power  t(f  gratify  tlieae  great  person- 
ages, or  bring  tifem  t,o  ternis  'qf  siib?nissiop,  by  de- 
claring tViF  F^rnagV  ^f^i  W  *»w'Ij  8^  suited  his 
puntos^' 

Op  the  jday  of  E^^ry'f  pocon^tiqp,  when  the  poblps 
^".^  PFp)3t,ep  Vera  fe^st(ng  i  '  '  '  ''  yoiipg 
hag  ic^itte^  theqi  |)ffpr^'t|  ip  froin 

table ;  ^aA  vitt^tjrew  tq  thp  1^  a.  Th^ 

haijghty  ithauBs'  ifere  Ijigtil  '^  step 

which  h^A  ^q  piu,C^  ik^  ^r  o)  V^s  fft 

tltpy  ?!t(o^d  jje  gbjjg ;  apd  at  n  Duii- 

s|;^,  pud  a  relation  prhjs,  yere  de^jrei^  to  go  ajid 
^™g  P^  ^m  o(\cfe.  '  ly'lDEtljer  he  wRuId  oy  no!' 
Rungfgn  l^ftd  ^pa,dy  hpf P  ftFfenHB^  ^.J  Edwy's  re- 
(jl^uing  ^_q  jfcpmif  of  t^  trg^surps  ynicli  Edrpd 
%a  Ipflt  ifjt^r  ^}ip  care  r  9p4  !»P  P*^ir  ac/jejtted  this 
mh  cpraw^sipjt  j^ft'ro^e  ^e  n^iy  ^ipg  Ip el  jiis 
pcmer.  Thiey  fojyid  |^if  Yoijfhful  prjncp  Tvjfff  his 
tfjfe  apd  ifer  til9t}}^;  iiE|4  file  Cfpyfti,  ^  (f  in  j),Iay, 

t^  >^ft?  ,»n  u^oecp^ui^  o^cp  for  a  pr|est  t9  ?'« 


ft?  ap  unhecp^ui^  ot^f  t^  a  pi 

p  to  ?f  t^jpi  ^0  ^  j^p,  ^]\pfs  Ae  { 

£  flfiep  m  growing  yiolfipt.     BkJ  PjiHStAf*? 


*^59Sf*'  ^fl.^e^ad  itips  ^^^gf),  .oa%i§  ^yw- 
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reign's  privacy^  leaves  little  doubt,  that  the  coarse 
licentiousness  of  the  festival  had  infected  the  hypo- 
critical hermit,  and.  reduced  him  to  a  level  with  a 
drunken  tha(ie«  He  insulted  the  ladies  with  vulgar 
language,  expressive  of  his  considering  the  king  a& 
not  legally  married ;  and  when  Edwy  refiised  to 
quit  them,  he  roughly  forced  the  crown  upon  his 
sovereign's  head,  and  dragged  huu  into  the  riotous 
hall. 

Thus  did  Dun$tan  display  himself  openly  in  the 
character  of  one  o{  those  fahe  teachers,  whose  marks 
St.  Peter  had  so  forcibly  described.  Presumptuo9S, 
setf'imlledy  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities — 
they  that  count  it  pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day  time. 
Such  a  priest  it  was  Edwy's  duty  to  remove  from  the 
care  of  the  churches.  And  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  young  king  could  have  so*  chastised 
a  temper,  that  vindictive  feelings  for  the  gross  per- 
sonal insult  he  had  received,  should  not  mix  them- 
selves with  the  demands  of  justice.  He  deprived 
Dunstan  of  his  honours  and  wealth;  and  condemned 
him  to  banishment.  It  is  added,  that  before  the 
vessel,  which  was  conveying  him  to  Flanders,  had 
got  three  miles  from  its  harbour,  messengers  arrived, 
who  were  to  have  deprived  Dunstan  of  sight. 

The  power  of  a  king,  however,  is  no  more  than 
that  of  any  other  wealthy  man ;  unless  his  people 
are  disposed  to  obey  him,  either  from  personal  re* 
spect,  or  from  the  influence  of  habits  and  laws,  or 
from  fear  of  the  soldiery  at  his  command.  But 
Edwy  was  too  young  to  have  had  anv  personal 
weight,  unless  he  had  been  a  second  Aln*ed.  The 
nobility  thought  him  effeminate;  the  churchmen 
were  irritated  by  Dunstan's  banishment;  both  injur- 
ed his  character  with  the  people.  And  the  nation  at 
large  were  less  afraid  of  the  laws  than  of  that  power, 
which  the  clergy  were  supposed  to  possess,  over  the 
future  destiny  of  men's  souls,  As  to  the  soldiers, 
they  were  none  other  than  the  people.  ^  Hence, 
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when  archbishop  Odo  resolved  to  exert  the  author 
rity  of  the  church  to  separate  Elgiva  from  her  hus- 
band,  under  the  pretext  of  their  bein^  too  nearly 
related^  the  king  found  himself  quite  helpless.  > 

Yet  this  marriage  was  not  so  obviously  illegal  as 
to  have  been  regarded,  even  by  bishops,  as  null  and 
void  from  the  &st.  If,  therefore,  the  archbishop, 
aftet  carefully  and  impartially  considering  the  ques- 
tion, had  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  declare  the 
king's  marriage  illegal,  it  was  a  most  unhappy  error 
for  Elgiva,  but  not  her  crime,  to  have  thought 
it  would  be  admitted  as  valid.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  she  was  considered  as  having  spirited  up 
the  king  to  resent  and  punish  Dunstan's  violence 
to  them  both ;  and  his  friends  were  bent  on  taking 
a  terrible  revenge.  Hence  the  archbishop  was  not 
content  with  issuing  a  sentence  which,  by  setting 
aside  the  marriage,  deprived  her,  at  once,  of  a«hus- 
band  and  of  royal  rank.  In  the  fierceness  of  his 
hatred 'he  sent  armed  men  to  seize  her  in  the  palace, 
and  brand  her  face  with  hot  irons;  that  her  beau- 
tiiul  countenance  might  be  so  disfigured  as-  to  ex- 
cite, henceforward,  disgiist  rather  than  love.  After 
this  act  of  unjustifiable  cruelty,  he  had  her  put  on 
board  ship,  and  sent  totIr:eland,  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  in  banishment.  But,  before  many 
ibonths  had  elapsed,  she  found  means  to  return  to 
England ;  and  was  supposed  to  be  on  her  way  to 
rejoin  the  king.  Report  said,  that  as  her  wounds 
healed  and  her  scars  came  away,  she  had  recovered 
her  beauty.  Before,  however,  she  ha4  approached 
nearer  than  Gloucester,  some  persons  in  Odo*s  em- 
ploy again  seized  her,  and  cut  asunder  the  nerves 
^d  sinews  of  her  legs,  to  disable  her  from  travel- 
ing any  further.  She  only  survived  this  horrible 
treatment  a  few  days.  .      - 

'  Were  the  understandings  of  these  men  so  dark- 
ened,* that,  whilst  they  believed  any  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  church  a  deadly  sin,  they  thought 
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murder  none,  rebellion  none?  Sueh  miiyf  po^i«* 
bly,  have  been  the  case  with  xmmy  who  g^VQ 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  Odo  and  Du^ 
Stan ;  having  been  deceived  into  a  firm  conviotion 
that  the  latter  was  an  especial  favorite  of  hea- 
ven. But  the  heads  of  the  party  manifested  so 
much  cunning  and  worldly  wisdom,  that  they  mu^l 
be  considered,  not  as  deluded,  but  as  going  099  to 
iill  up  the  measure  of  their  wickedness,. with  a,  full 
consciousness  of  their  own  guilt.  They  had  now 
treated  £dwy  so  harshly,  and  insultingly,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  leave  him  to  the  chance  of  becom-^ 
ing  powerful  by  gradually  acquiring  his .  suhj0ct»' 
respect.  His  younger  brother,  Edgar,  therefore, 
then  but  thirteen  years  old,  was  put  forward  at  thf 
head  of  an  insurrection.  The  Damsh  colonies  in 
Northumbria  and  East  Anglia  were  too  restl^s^  not 
to  be  ready  to  join  in  any  change ;  and  the  super- 
stitious populace  of  Merda  blindly  followed  the 
hypocritical  enemies  of  the  king;  so  JSdvy 

957.'   ^^  ^^^^^  deprived  of  all  authority  dO(rth  ^ 

th«  Thames. 

Dunstan  now  returned  to  England,  and,  joiimg 

the  rebellions  party,  was  nominated  to  the  ¥ftetif|t 

bishopric  of  Worcester.    Odo  performed  thQ  fCV§- 

mony  of  his  consecration ;  but  the  by^standers  vf or^ 

'astonished  to  hear  him  go.  through  the  servi(>a  in 

the  terms  employed  at  ike  creation  of  an  arehbisbjpp 

of  Canterbury.    When  asked  whether  be;w»«  laot 

conscious  of  an  error,  Odo  had  the  aitdacity  to  ro- 

jdy,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  and.  not  his  own  wiU,  hud 

produced  the  words  he  had  been  heard  to  ufeter- 

The  artful  old  man  hrped  by  this  fraud  to  seeune 

for  Dunstan  the  suo.:;ea6ion  to  the  priwacy.  Shortly 

'after  Odo  was  summoned  to  appear  h^ope  If  in, 

who  will  render  to  every  man  aeeorduig  to  Jiis 

*  deeds.    :But  Canterliury  was  still  subjeet  to  Cldwy ; 

-who,  as  might  be  expected,  nominated  a  ptcson^f 

hii  own  choice  to  the  arcfabishopiac.. 


19  %no  y^^BTx^ve  E4wy  w^^  4^ad..  TbP  ^nfi^nl 
ebroKdcle?  «^l]u(le  to  his  d^atl^  a«.ai^l|^mtoi:|s,  liut  gi^f 
BO  purtH^iilars. 

^gAT  WW  now,  at  the  age  pf  iiistfi^t  ^^^  a  n 
d«iput^  king,  He  h^d  feeisn  raised  tP  pp Vf »  oig; 
by  Di|p8tan>  party,  ^nd,  as  be  reigQQd  91 
sabseryi^fiQ^  to  tbein,  the^  monkish  bUtoFiaias  hav? 
spoken  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  th^  Saiiq^  kinga. 
But  ov^P  from  their  partial  ^KH^ount  i(  appear 9^  that 
the  muiatural  rebellion  into  whicih  be  was  milled 
in  his  boyhood,  was .  followed  by  np  reppntf ii^f». 
Beipg  given  iip^to  fpUow  the  devipes  of  hi^  PW9 
heart*  bis  private  life  was  stained  with  frigbtfvl 
sins  ;  and  his  pwblic,  tbpVlgb  guided  by  oounsellprii 
not  deficient  in  wprldly  wisdom*  was  popspiouously 
marked  by  pride  and  ostentation.  His  fearfi  pf  fn- 
tore  pi^nishmpnt  might  b^ve  withheld  him  from  the 
comoaissipn  of  soqi^  offenees,  but  that  -ihey  were 
quieted  by  his  submission  tp  pepano?*  wheq  pom* 
majBded ;  ^nd  by  bis  aptivity  in  perspcutiog  tbp 
miirried  clergy,  and  in  p^tabtishing  the  Beiiediptine 
rule  in  a  great  number  of  mpna8terie^. 

Dun^tan,  throwing  off  that  ajFeetatioa  of  self- 
d^ial,  whiph  ha  bad  e^hmited  whpn  he  wished  tP 
mak^  a  reputation,  got  .himself  made  bishop  of 
lipndon,  and  kppt  the  9ee  of  Worcester  with  jt )  tUI 
Cdwy'a  archfaiahop,  a  meek  nvm,  was  persu%dfid»  c^ 
terrified}  intp  yielding  up  to  him  Canterlwy. 

He  surroqndpd  the  king  with  prelates  of  his  own 
«jw)ipe;  bat  tb^  eeplpsia^ieal  rules,  pompUed  In 
this  wig^f  affprd  disgraceful  pvideape  of  their  wjd 
his  ignoraiipp  of  tbftt  religion  of  which  they  weae 
'^  npfK^ntad  guardians.  In  these  rulp^  ^i^iy  svi 
has  its  pHee.  $omP  ocndd  not  be  /eompiemAted> 
hpwpv^,  but  by  fa^tjiig  on  bread  and  w»l^r  for  tm 
ya«rs,  pr  ^  a  mp^e  painful  penance  Ipr  spviW.  fi^t 
vhopv^  might  tbwk  bis  health  Ukely  to  be  injured 
by  fasting,  was  in£mnpd^  by  the  ^mm^  rules^  tb^t  a 
yeftr^s  fagt  mght  bp  nieismA  by  ^  paymP9t  pf 
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thirty  shillings.  And  if  any  gr^at  man  could  find 
so  many  other  persons  to  fast  and  perform  penance 
with  hun  for  three  days,  that  the  whole  number  of 
days  observed,  reckoning  each  individuars  time  se- 
paratelyi  should  amount  to  seven  years,  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  same  advantages,  or  forgiveness,  as 
though  he  had  himself  submitted  for  seven  whole 
years  to  the  enjoined  mortifications. 

Thus,  instead  of  preaching  the  fi'ee  mercy  ofiered 
by  Christ,  these  false  teachers  put  such  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  poor  man,  as  he  must  have  been 
unable  to  bear.  Whilst  the  rich  were  taught  that 
their  money  might  purchase  exemption  from  the 
punishment  due  to  sin,  and  make  the  sinner's  peace 
with  heaven.  Surely  an  evil  spirit  was  here  at 
work,  devising  to  throw  contempt  on  their  Lord's 
words ;  who  had  declared,  that  he  came  to  publish 
good  tidings  to  the  poor,  but  warned  the  rich  of  this 
world,  that  they  must  expect  to  find  peculiar  diffi- 
culties opposing  their  entrance  into  his  kingdom. 

With  such  guides  to  lead  him  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Edgar  paid  little  attention  to  the  divine  laws; 
whenever  they  interfered  with  his  passions ;  for  he 
had  wealth  enough  to  redeem  the  penalties  affixed 
to  every  sin  in  their  list.  It  would  be  but  unpro- 
fitable to  dwell  on  his  personal  vices ;  but  one  of 
them  connected  him  inseparably  with  Elfrida,  a 
woman  of  whose  wickedness  history  cannot  be  si- 
lent. She  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgai",  the  earl  of 
Devonshire ;  I  and  the  King,  having  heard  of  her 
beauty,  sent  Athelwold,  a  favourite  courtier,  to  visit 
her,  and  bring  him  word  whether  report  spoke  true 
of  her  personal  charms.  Athelwold  went,  and  be- 
came enamoured  with  her  beauty ;  but  told  the  king 
that  it  had  been  unreasonably  exaggerated;  and 
then,  withdrawing  firoi^  court,  he  married  her  him- 
self. Such  a  deception  could  not  long  remain  un- 
detected. When  the  truth  reached  Edgar's  ears, 
nt  word  to  Athelwold  that  he  would  yisit  hiip, 
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to  witness  the  domestic  happiness  of  his  friend. 
Alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences  of  the  de- 
tection of  his  treachery,  Athelwold  besought  his 
wife  to  stain  her  face,  and  attire  herself  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  manner.  But  her  ambition  made 
her  indignant  at.the.falsehood  which  had  prevented 
her  from  ascending  a  throne ;  and,  when  the  king 
arrived,  she  stepped  forth  from  her  chamber,  array- 
ed with  every  ornament  which  could  set  off  the 
beauty  of  her  person.  She  flattered  their  royal 
guest  with  her  words  ;  and  forgot  the  covenant  which 
she  had  made  with  her  husband  in  the  presence  of 
her  God.  And  Edgar  found  it  too  true,  that  the 
way  to  her  house  inclineth  unto  deaths  and  her  paths 
unto  the  dead.  Tor  strong  men  were  slain  because 
of  her.  Athelwold  was  soon  after  found  mur- 
dered in  a  wood ;  and  he  who  killed^  also  took  gg^' 
possession.    Elfrida  became  Edgar's  wife. 

But  though  incapable  of  teaching  spiritual  things 
aright,  the  worldly  prudence  of  Edgar's  counsellors 
appeared  in  the  protection  given  to  foreign  traders, 
the  improvement  of  the  coin,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  numerous  fleet  to  protect  the  shores.  His 
power  was,  in  consequence,  respected  and  feared  by 
the  petty  kings  of  small  districts  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  Eight  of  these  obeyed  his  summons 
to  attend  him  at  Chester,  and  do  him  homage;  but 
his  pride  was  not  content  with  this  usual  mark  of 
deference  froni  princes,  who  acknowledge  a  supe- 
rior. Ascending  his  barge,  he  stationed  himself  at 
the  helm,  whilst  they  were  required  to  take  the 
watermen's  seats,  and  row  him  down  the  Dee.  His 
authority  over  the  Welsh  princes  was  turned  to  a 
better  purpose,  when  he  demanded  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  300  wolves'  heads ;  for  this  requisitiQn 
cleared  the  country  of  those  mischievous  animals  in 
about  four  years.  And  his  pride  was  less  offensively 
shown,. though  not  less  conspicuous,  in  prefixing  to 
his  charters  pompous  and    boastful  titles,  which 


f^QfB^^TO^^  q^^py  eighteen  Jineg..  Th^y  form  f 
striking  cqntfast. to  Alfred'^  niodest  style,  ^t,  the 
Weit-gm^pn's  king !' 

J^t  the  early  ^ge  of  thirty- twq  B^gar  clif(4 1 
^5-  leaving  ^  son  Eth^lred,  \)y  Plfri^^ 5^  aajj  ^go- 
ther,  Edward,  older,  by  a  fori^ier  wife. 

Whatever  had  beeii  Edgar's  vices,  he  ^qt  qn}y 
.ende^yourpd  to  mal^e  up  fpr  them^i  a$  hs^s  been 
st^ted^  by  z^aloqsly  supporting  the  papal  regi^a- 
%\on9,  whiqh  forbade  marriage;  but  a^so  by  fovindipg 
several  new  monasteries;  and  by  eijactmg  that 
^very  householder,  who  should  neglect  to  pay  ^is 
{innuai  Rpmescot)  or  tax  qf  a  jp0Bny  *  to  tl^e  pppfiy 
•befpre  St.  Peter's  day,  must  himself  carry  it  t^ 
thir.ty  inore  to  llome ;  and  must  bring  back  a  certi- 
ficate therepf^  besides  forfeiting  1^0  sl^illings  to  the 
king. 

In  return  for  this  submission  to  ^hurcbTqep^  ai\d 
.-attenticin  tP  their  worldly  interests,  t^e  bpqy  of  this 

EQpr  sinner  was  actually  |ionpured|s  ^inie  jf^ar^  after 
is  df  Qtb,  with  th^t  worship  wbi^h  !^oip^  ^^^1^- 
liQ9  offer  to  the  remains  of  those  whqin  tb^  filmF'^h 
napies  saints.  The  like  reverencp  vaf^  in  du^ 
tipf^e,  paid  tp  Dunstan,  fo^  service  of  tb^  same  kii^^, 
jione  \o  the  cau^e  of  popery.  T^bus  ^id  the  ^^p- 
mkU  (cWgy  jusH/v  the  mch^dfor  a  rewfLr4(  being 
ieith^r  ignorant,  or  )*^gardless,  of  the  f^weful  thre^^t- 
eiiing  pf  Q09  ag^inst^tbo^^e,  who  ^hu^  pervert  juj^- 
mmt^-^  Wq^  m^o  them  thgit  caU  epil  gqody  a,fid  gppd 
09nff  th^  P^  4ari^essfor  tight,  and  light  for 
.49rlnm9;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  ^weetfor 
iitterr^-tliifiix  rqiit  ^iall  be  as  rqttemes^,  and  t^ir 
fihisqm^  shoU  go  up  as  dust;  becaftsp  they  l^pe 
e^t  atoajf  <Af  h^  if  the  Lord  of  Ifi^,  at^^  4f' 
.^Qwmi  ihe  wpr4  of  the  ffoly  One  qffsK§^lf. 

*  Wo  jttdg«  of  the  wei^l  of  Ihia  Uz,  it  maal  be  semeaibered, 
IM  a^AonyFM  %  q««jrter  of  the  ^io^  pf  ji  r§B,  ^«e.  [k  1^ 


Oq  Edgar's  dqatb  the  governor  pf  Merci^  tvirD^4 
the  monks  out  of  all  Ha^  mQU^terlea  within  his  lu? 
risdiction.  The  friends  of  the  married  clergy  caiQQ 
forward  openly  apd  powerfully,  and  tl\e  ambitiojijm 
Elfrida  endeavoured^  by  promj^ing  them  her  WATni 
support,  to  procure,  through  their  intere&t,*^  t^Q 
election  of  her  son,  £tbelre4»  i^  pireference  to  his 
elder  brother.  The  question  was,  i^armly  debat;e4 
VI  the  witena-gemot ;  bul;  archbishop  {Xup^tan,  talk^ 
ing  prince  £^dward  by  the  handy  proceeded  to  cjown 
him^  whilst  the  nobles  were  disputing.  As  th^  l^ing 
was  only  thirteen  ye^rs  old^  his  aiuthoirity  wa^  ne^ 
cessarily^  in  the  entire  disposal  of  the  leading  per? 
$01^  pf  that  party  which  had  raised,  and  then  $upT 
port^  hxw  on  the  throne.  Bat  wh^n  p,un;;tiui 
began  tp  make  use  of  the  power  an(}  influence 
vmch  he  thps  enjoyed,  to  deprive  the  married 
clergy  pf  all  the  preferment  still  held  by  th^pi,  the 
families  threatened,  by  his  proceedings^  with  po* 
^^^yx  I'Aised  sych  ^  chunour  as  occasioned  th,^  co^r 
Ymng  of  a  national  council.  It  was  held  in  th,e 
refectory  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near  Wiaqhesiter.  "Xhfi 
arcbbishop,  attending  i|i  person,  brought  the  kipg 
with  him ;  and  they  took  their  se^ts  under  a  cruci^ 
fix,  placed  in  a  piche  of  the  wall*  T\ie,  pj^tcry 
against  Dunstan's  severity  was  general ;  and  h^  ^^ 
Ipudly  urged  to  restore  to  the  m«^ried  men  their 
be^^fices^  But  when  the  assembly  expected  hi^ 
reply,  be  looked  down,  as  if  hesitating  waat  an&we;[^ 
^0  give*.  At  this  moment  the  persons  nei^r  the  king 
h^rd  ^  voice,^  issuing,  as  they  ipnagip^d,  ficQpi  th^ 
orucifii^,  and  saying,  Xet  it  not  be  doc^-^let  it.  pot 
be  done.  On  this  they  shouted  put,  a  miracle.  Apa 
the  pedtipners  for  redress  could  gw^  if^  fy^^^^ 
heaifing. 

The  voice  beardi  doubtless,  came  frpfi  Dunst^pV 
Qwp  mouth.  And  the  deoeptionj,  by  vhich  it  ^i^s 
Q^de  to  9ound  as  if  it  i^ued  from  the  qi^w}i^Xf  y^^ 
^^t  another  instance  qf  the  ^ame  a^t  l>y  whJ^A  hj| 
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had  made  the  harp  on  the  wbQ  to  sing.  His  im- 
position, however,  was  more  successful  now ;  be- 
cause, by  a  long  course  of  hypocrisy  and  cunning, 
he  had  prepared  the  credulous  to  expect  miraculous 
interference  in  behalf  of  any  cause  which  he  might 
espouse. 

The  objects  of  Dunstan's  persecution  were,  ne-  ' 
vertheless,  convinced  that  deceit  had  been  prac- 
tised ;  though  unable  to  detect  it.  They  refused 
to  beheve,  that  their  Saviour  had  miraculously 
spoken  to  eupport  a  bad  man  in  his  tyranny.  And 
when  time  had  been  afforded  for  cool  reflection, 
similar  suspicions  appear  to  have  been  felt  by  many ; 
who,  at  the  last  council,  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  carried  away  bylhe  impressions  of  momentary 
surprise.  Hence  it  was  agreed,  'hat  the  question 
should  be  again  and  fully  debatfed  in  another 
^^  council,  summoned  to  meet  at  Calne.  On  this 
occasion  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  was 
ably  pleaded  by  a  Scottish  prelate,  named,  Beom- 
helm ;  who  bad  been  invited  to  attend,  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  whose  presence  makes  it  probable,  that 
,  jforbiditig  to  marry  w&a  an  abuse  not  then  held  to  be 
indispensable  by  his  church. 

But  the  heart  of  Dunstan  was,  by  this  time,  so 

hardened,  that  he  could  prepare  a  murder,  and  look 

his  victims  steadfastly  in  the  face.     He  had  kept 

the  king  away,  as  too  young  to  be  present  at  such 

a  debate ;  though  three  years  older  than  when  he 

attended  at  Winchester.  It  had  also  been  contrived, 

that  the  council  should  he  held  in  an  upper  chain- 

ber;  and  when  Dunstan  perceived  the  effect  which 

Beomhelm's  artiruments  were  producing,  he  replied 

m  now  too  old  to  play  the 

self  agiunst  calumnies  long 

lo  not  like  to  be  conquered. 

therefore  commit  tlie  cause 

words  probably  served  as 

igent.     In  the  next  minute 
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tbe  floor  gave  way  beneath  his  opponents.  Many 
of  them  were  killed,  and  more  grievously  wounded, 
by  the  fall  and  the  crashing  of  broken  beams  ;  whilst 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  at  which  the  arch- 
bishop, and  his  adherents  had  taken  their  seats,  held 
firm.  In  the, words  of  the  Psalmist,  Dunstan  had 
travailed  with  iniquity ,  and  conceived  mischiefs  and 
brought Jbrth  falsehood.  He  had  made  apit,  and 
digged  it;  And  yet,  to  human  eyes^  his  cunning 
had  saved  him  from  falling  into  the  destruction  he 
had  prepared  for  others.  But  sentence  had  been 
given  against  such  an  offender,  by  Him  who  saath 
nothing  in  vain.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his 
own  headf  and  his  violent  dealings  shall  come  down 
upon  his  own  pate  *.  And  though  Dunstan  might, 
now,  triumph  over  those  who  had  opposed  him; 
and  though  he  appeared  to  men,  to  be  marked  out 
by  miracles,  as  the  especial  favourite  of  heaven; 
yet,  if  his  conscience  told  him  how  rank  was  his 
offence,  and  that  he  must  give  an  account  before 
that  Judge  to  whom  he  had  so  impiously  appealed, 
and  who  seeth  in  secret,  then  was  his  punishment 
ahready  begun.  For  his  peace  of  mind  must  as- 
suredly have  departed  from  'him,  never  to  return. 
But  if  he  had  been  doing  the  deeds  of  him,  who  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginnings  and  abode  not  in  the 
truth  ; — and  if,  he  contemned  God  ;  and  said  in  hUf 
heart,  Thou  wilt  fiot  require  it,  would  his  case  be 
the  less  unhappy,  for  his  having  arrived  at  this  last 
stage  in  the  awefui  progress  of  guilt?  Alas!  He, 
vfho  is  love,  and  whose  merCy  is  infinite,  has  su& 
fered  His  conduct  towards  such  hardened  trans- 
gressors, to  be  likened  to  that  of  one,  who  behoMeth 
iniquity  and  spite,  to  requite  it  with  his  own  hand  t. 
When  he  who  should  have  pressed  the  duties  of 
religion  on  the  princes  of  the  land,  was  so  far  gone 

•    •  •  • 

^  Psalm  vii.  14, 15.  f  Ibid.  n.  14. 


1^  ifJi^e^Qa^,  we  cam^qt^  ^o^er^  Ijbajfc  Us  ag^  wi^f 
f<IMI^^i^  ciime^^  dveadfiil  aa  bis  ow%^ 

King  ^l^dwavd  waa  not  y^t  a  n^a^x^  ^yk^ll  t^ 
^g'   <?q9cIufii(Hi  of  9;  long  chase  h^qp^pfenfid  to  brii^ 
^im  wiMum  sig^  of  the  laSiy  taweva  of  Coriift 
C^tle^  t^  i^^sidence  of  Elfrk^    Soip^  of  his  cgixir 
PA^icms  v^E^  left  b^i^d,.  some  were  eng%g^  in 
<)^ng  t^  4og£(  tog^t^iar,  and  the  yoiju^  moo^Ech 
vpde  Q9  mic^ttended«  and  unsuspecting,  to  m^Jf^ 
&Wpdly  eipH|uiries  after  the  health  of  Ethehed,  and 
hia  mother*    Bu^t  when  he  reached  th^  castle  the 
^9f  w^  If  s^iipg,  and  he  decJii]^  Elfrida's  iavitatioB 
toK  ^ht  i  yet  tb^kfuUly  accepted  her  offer  of  a^  ve- 
liresliiBg  dr^L^ghtj  as  he  sat  on  ho^sel^a^k  in  the,  ga^ 
$li>  s^ii#p^j  however^  ^d  he  raised  the  cup  to  his^  Ijijpsi 
tbaii  0^^  of  Elfr^d^V  attendants  topic  advantage  of 
tb^  ipiE^guaj^ded  postM^e  to  stab  ^im  in  the  back,.  Af 
be  felt  \h^  bW;b^  spurred  his  horse  to  escape ;.  but 
Ih?  wound  w^^  mprial ;  he  ^on  fell  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, f^pd  his  fej^t  hangj^  in  the  stirrups,  his  teJExifie(| 
^lijeed  dragged  b^ni  a  corpse  U^to  TjVarehaijXi. 
:    When  bis  4?S(th  vf^  known  wit||i^  the  ca&({lQ9  the 
IihOfjr  J^thelred^  who  yi(sls  but  tea  years  of  age*  shed 
fiom^  natural  te|u*s  for  ^is  brother's  sufferings.    But 
tW.  wicked  pe^ssioiis  of  ip^lfridf^  wer^  wound  up  \o 
flH^b  a  pjit^»  tbat  she  no  f^oner  petceive4  him 
llY^epf  ¥^9  thaiii  coi^idering  hisf  t^ars  aa  a  i^eproof  of 
her  OT^eity,  ^]^  ^ized  9  wax  caji[idle  ^uq4  bea(  hnn 
with  sujcl^  severity  as  (o  t^aye  him  half  dead,    f^yef 
after*  a9  Ipi^g  a9  E^helred  livedo  he  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  a  candle,  being  unabl^  tp  look  ^t  pni^ 
witbout  having  th^  angi^isb  and  horror  of  t^at  xj^k^ 
fovoed  Wok  uppK^  his  recc^e^ion*    linger  such  a 
IHQtheir  b^.grew  up  spiritleiis  and  inactiye*     For 
ni^uUt  she  phose  to  exercise  the  i*^^  &utho^ty  in 
1^  P%iaef  be  oo^ld  p^ly.  escape  ^TO^ing  from  her 
violence  by  entire  submission  to  her  will.     Yet,  ere 
long^  the  ter-rors  of  a  guilty  co^ici^nf;^  Qi/ftde  her 


» 

t€iigh  till  the  pomp  aiia  po^ir  Irhich  she  bad  ^iiArfifdd 
^0  ^ejpTy  to  oObt^ii.  In  the  iinauthoMi^^d  hbpt  '^ 
milking  atonement  ih  her  own  pef son  for  her  ^iH^ 
she  became  her  dtm  tormentor;  retiring  ih'tb  * 
ftdha^tery,  clothihjg  herself  in  hair-cldth,  slcf^pHig 
tfh  the  hard  floor,  sttid  Bubmftdng  to  «veiy  penance 
which  Biiperslftion  ^ould  suggest. 

As  for  Dunstan,  the  dangerous  «imity  of  EHrida, 
and  the  opinion  of  his  hypocrisy  in  whiA,  he- knew, 
the  king  had  been  trained  up,  were  suffident  ife&- 
^(jitm  to  -preYent  'his  attempting  the  recovery  of  a 
'6'mittent  share  in  the  administration  of  pdblic  a^* 
Its.  He  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ethefred^ 
reign ;  iand  *iio  marks  oThis  repentance  are  recorded'. 
Oh  <h(B  contrary,  if  the  moriks,  who  wrote  ins  his- 
toid, have  given  an  honest  account  of  his  last  ilhiesrs, 
he  ihu^  have  gone  on,  to  tl?e  close  of  his  irfe,  plot* 
tibgthe  most  wicked  deceptions.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whetlier  he  -did  thus  impose  upon  -them,  o^ 
they  intended  to  impose  upon  the  world  by  falsiS" 
faoodd  defvoid  of  fbiindatioh.  Fox  thfey,  as  well  as 
he,  we^re  6f  the  Tiumber  of  those  evil  men  and'se* 
ducerSf  of  whom  it  Ivas  foretold,  they  shall  wctx 
^Orie  and  worte,  deceiving  arid  being  deceived^. 


'sssssssssssa 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes. 

Had  either  the  Saxon  people,  or  clergy,  sought, 
with  earnestness,  to  know  and  obey  God,  the    g'^' 
fight  thrown  in  upon  the  country  during  the 
few  years  of  Alfred^s  reign,  would  have  increased. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  put  within  the 
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reach  of  many,  and  might,  by  the  help  of  transla- 
tions, been  so  difiused  that  none  shoi^ld  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that, 
as  printing  had  not  been  invented,  the  labour  and 
time  consumed  in  copying  out  books  with  the  pen 
made  them  much  too  expensive  for  every  family  to 
possess  a  Bible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estates 
given  to  pious  uses  maintained  a  very  numerous 
clergy,  who  might  have  carried  with  them  their 
own  copies  of  the. Scriptures  into  every  poor  man's 
house,  and  thus  have  made  the  word  of  life  known 
to  every  family.  Unhappily,  this  knowledge  was 
not  coveted.  The  clergy  themselves  never  attained 
to  it ;  and  thick  darkness  overspread  the  land. 

Wisdom  had  begun  to  utter  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
and  her  words  in  the  city.  But  the  simple  ones  had 
loved  simplicity;  and  the  fools  had  hated  knowledge* 
And  the  result  was  as  if  God  had  spoken  at  this  time, 
what  He  has  indeed  announced  for  the  instruction 
of  every  age — Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  re- 
fused; I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded.  But  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  conn- 
sely  and  would  none  of  my  reproof  Therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way^  and  he  filled 
with  their  own  devices.  For  the  turning  away  of  the 
simple  shall  slay  them ;  and  tlw  prosperity  of  fools 
shall  destroy  them.  All  ranks  had  followed  their 
own  devices  ;  till  it  was  plainly  seen  that  they  were 
only  evil  continually.  The  blessings  of  prosperity, 
foolishly  employed,  had  spread  luxury  and  drunken* 
ness  over  the  land,  till  the  corrupt  nobility  were 
more  ready  to  betray  their  native  country  for  a  bribe, 
than  to  struggle  manfully  against  its  invaders.  And 
it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  Elfrida's 
wickedness  instrumental  in  afflicting  the  people 
with  a  king  so  slothful,  that  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready;  so  easily  enticed  by  sin- 
nerSf  that  he  entrusted  one  weak  or  wicked  flatterer 
after  another  with  the  defence  of  the  country  in 
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tim^s  of  great  difficulty ;  and  so  simple,  as  to  6trip 
his  kingdom  of  its  resources,  to  pour  treasures  into 
the  hands  of  pirates,  who  came  to  spoil  it.  Thus 
at  once  encouraging  and  enabling  them  to  fit  out 
larger  fleets,  and  allure  more  numerous  followers  to 
join  them  in  repeating  their  robberies. 

Ethelred  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  when  the  Danes  landed  with  a  consider-   gg^' 
able  force  in. SuiFolk.   And  they  had  no  sooner 
defeated  the  first  army,  hastily  collected  to  oppose 
them,  than  the  king,  in  terror,  paid  down  1 0,000/* 
to  induce  them  to  withdraw.     Conscious,  however, 
that  this  easily  acquired  booty  would  but  encourage 
them  to  como^  again,  and  ask  for  more,  the  Lon* 
doners  built  a  fleet ;  and  it  was  manned  and  fitted 
out  at  a  heavy  expence.     But  Ethelred  gave 
the  command  of  this  armament  to  Alfric,  duke    ^92 
of  Mercia ;  a  man  whose  disloyalty  he  had, 
only  a  few  years  before,  discovered  and  punished ; 
but  whose  flatteries  had  restored  him  to  favour. 
This  traitor  joined  the  Danes  with  part  of  his  fle-et; 
and  then  helped  them  to  defeat  the  other  part  of  it. 

Two  years  after  Swayne,  king  of  Denmark,  in- 
vaded England  in  person.      After    pillaging  the 
coasj;8  from  Suffolk  to  Dorset,  he,  arid  an  army  of  • 
less  than  10,000  men,  frightened  Ethelred  and  his 
ministers  into  giving  them  16,000/.  to  abstain 
from  farther  violence.     The  next  time  the  in-  jq'qj* 
vaders  raised  their  demands  to  24,000/.  When 
money  was  so  scarce  that  an  ox  would  only  fetch 
thirty-pence,  the  sums  which  Ethelred  thus  took 
from  his  subjects,  at  the  bidding  of  their  enemies, 
could  not  have  been  levied  without  great  difficulty. 
Indeed  they  occasioned  the  first  establishment  of  a 
lasting  and  oppressive,  tax,  named  Dane-gelt.     But 
the  wickedness  which  both  king  and  people  now 
joined  in  perpetrating,  brought  upon  the  nation, 
very  shortly,  far  more  burthensome  penalties  and 
^der  ruin. 
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The  Btoish  fleets   bad  lieitbdt^wn  witli  tb^ 
tfpoil  ^  alid  Gunhilda,  the  Bkster  of  Swayne,  havmg 
AHi^ed  «in  English  earl,  atid  embraced  Cbristianky, 
reittiaified  ia  the  counlary  as  a  pledge,  ttot  her  bro- 
ther was  now  dincere  ih  his  inftenti6ii8  to  ke^  ihe 
promised  peaee.     But  Ethelred's  adi^isem  ^r«nia- 
ded  their  ntaster,  that  the  Danish  fateiMes  fitettled  in 
England,  though  moist  ot  them  bafd  been  -here  for 
some  generationid,  were  ever  inviting  their  cdvnttry- 
tneh  to  invade  it ;  and  'that,  co^isiequentty,  tke  Eva- 
sions wotild  never  celase  till  sticfh  traitorous  sab- 
j^ets  were  tittei4y  cut  off.    In  tb^  folly  to  which 
these  wicked  counsellors  were  juidtly  given  up,  tibey 
thought  thatSwayne  and  his  subjects,  i^ brave,  ba^dyi 
and  merciless  pedple,  Would  be  ino^e  influ^ced  by 
the  fear  of  revisiting  a  land  Whete  so  i!kiany  of  tbeir 
countrytinen  had  perished,  than  by  tfaftrst  fcfr  ven- 
geance.   Such  arrangemcfnts,  therefore,  were  made, 
that  on  the  12th  of  Movember,  being  the  eve  of  the 
festival  of  St.  Brice,  all  Saxon  governors  a^d  offi- 
cefrs  received  letters  in  Etbelred's  name,  bidding 
them  employ   the  next  day  in  massacring  every 
Dane  within  their  power,  male  or  female,  young  or 
old.    The  populace  bad  but  too  many  grounds  for 
disliking  the   nation   thus   devoted   to  slaughter^* 
whek*efore,  though  the  day  assigned  for  this  bloody 
deed,  was  one  which  their  superstition  taught  theto 
to  consider  as  a  holy  day,  they  greedily  joined  iti 
the  w<)frk  of  destruction,  sharing  the  guilt  of  their 
rulers,  and  bringing  down  upon  their  country  the 
fearful  anger  of  Him,  who  has  declared,  that  the  land 
cannot  be  cleansed  of  tJie  blood  that  is  shed  therein, 
but  by  the  blood  o/*  those  who  shed  it*. 

Edric,  then  Ethelred*s  favourite  minister,  had 
given  a  special  command,  that  Ounhilda  should 
not  escape.  He  was  obeyed  by  wretches,  who 
udded  the  cruelty  of  putting  her  husband  and  child 

*  Numb.  xxxT.  34. 
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to  death  before  her  eyes.  The  people  with  whom 
she  had  intended  to  unite  herself,  by  becoming  no* 
minally  «  Christian,  knew  too  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to^  teach  her  to  pray  for  her  murderers. 
Their  example  was  the  very  reverse  of  such  hea- 
venly-mindedness.  She  thought  but  of  vengeance ; 
and  foretold  that  her  brother  would  exact  it  rigour- 
ously. 

He  came ;  and  Ethelred^  alternately  betray- 
ed by  his  officers,  and  ruined  by  his  own  folly,  i^^\ 
fled  from  England,  after  the  country  had  been 
exhausted  by  forced  tributes  to  the  Danes,  and  de- 
solated by  twelve  years  of  murderous  warfare. 

The  crown  ijvas  thus  left  to  Swayne ;  but  he  dy^ 
ing  the  following  year,  the  Danish  soldiers  placed 
his  son  Canute  in  the  vacant  throne.  Rather,  how- 
ever, than  submit  to  their  yoke,  the  English  were 
still  disposed  to  prefer  their  own  countryman,  Ethel- 
red,  on  his  promising  amendment. 

The  spiritless' king  had  found  protection  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  to  the  sister  of  whose  duke,  Richard,  he 
bad  been  some  time  married.  The  connection  had 
not  procured  him  friends,  as  he  had  used  Emma, 
the  Norman  princess,  ill.  But  his  son  Edmund, 
samamed  Iroqside,  was  already  grown  up ;  and  the 
frankness  and  bravery  of  this  young  man  made 
the  cause  of  his  family  popular  with  the  warlike 
people  whose  assistance  he  now  besought,  ^he 
reputation  of  the  Saxon  prince  was  equally  useful 
to  his  father  in  England  ;  and  by  Edmund's  exer- 
tions, and  the  help  of  those  allies  whom  his  influ- 
ence procured,  Ethelred  was  again  seated  on  his 
throne;  though  Edric  betrayed  his  master,  and 
went  over  to  Canute  with  forty  ships. 

Ethelred  survived  his  restoration  but  for  a  short 
time ;  yet  he  had  nearly  lost  the  kingdom  Edmund 
&^ain.    At  his  death  Edmund  was  be-  ironside, 
sieged  in  London;   but,  escaping  from  ]^|^'io|g 
thence,  he  raised  such  a  force  as  enabled 
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Kihi  to  me^t  and  contend  with  Canute  in  three  bat- 
tle$>  fought  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 

The  continuance  of  war  was  the  continuance  of 
nilsery,  and  of  unconttoled  rapine.  The  country 
W&8  one  continued  scene  of  desolation ;  and  the  two 
atnhitious  young  princes  were  constrained  to  come 
to  a  compromise ;  by  which  it  was  settled,  that  Ca- 
nute should  rule  the  norths  and  Edmund  Ironside 
the  south,  of  England.  Scarcely,  however,  could 
Bdmund  have  dismissed  his  military  followers  to 
their  homes^,  before  he  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  the  infamous  Edric. 

His  death  left  Canute  without  a  rival 
Al^D^^oi'e.^'  capable  of  disputing  with  him  the  pos- 
session of  England.  Edmund,  indeed, 
had  left  children,  but  they  were  quickly  sent  out  of 
the.kingdotii ;  whilst  Edwig,  a  popular  brotiier  of 
the  late  king,  Was  first  banished,  and  afterwards 
assassinated  by  his  servants,  whom  Canute  had 
bribed.  Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of  Ethelred 
by  Emiha,  were  still  with  their  mother  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  their  uncle  Richard  seemed  disposed 
tb  assist  them  in  claiming  the  English  throne.  But 
Canute  j^ut  a  stop  to  opposition  from  this  quarter, 
by  asking  the  duke's  widowed  sister  in  marriage ; 
iind  Envna  became  the  wife  of  the  oppressor  of  her 
former  husband's  family.  With  the  same  policy 
Canute  offered  favourable  terms  to  the  nobles  who 
had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  their  native  sove- 
teigns ;  though,  after  they  had  submitted,  be  put 
three  of  them  to  death,  without  any  plausible  pre- 
tiea;t. 

When  Edric  saw  these  men  suffer,  he  hoped  to 
be  raised  as  high  tinder  the  new  monarch  for  his 
treasons,  as  his  flatterers  had  elevated  him  under 
the  weak  Ethelred.  But  though  Canute  had  pro- 
bably encouraged  Edric's  crime,  and  had  greedily 
reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  he  despised  the  criminal. 
For  a  timei  indeed^  he  confirmed  him  in  the  go- 
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vemment  of  Mercia.  But  when,  at  a  feast  heU'ia 
London,  Edric  boasted  to  the  king  of  die  irapoft^ 
ance  of  his  services,  Canute,  turning  to  a  Norwe- 
gian chieftain,  said,  '  Then  let  him  rec^ve  his  de- 
serts ;  that  he  betray  not  us,  as  he  betrayed  £tbeU 
red  and  Edmund  in  their  turn/  The  Norwegian 
instantly  cut  the  traitor  down  with  his  battle-Axe ; 
and  the  body  of  Edric  was  thrown  out  of  a  window 
iDto  the  Thames.  The  punishment  was  deserved ; 
but  the  king,  who  thus  condemned  treadiery,  had 
been  the  tempter. 

Vile  as  Edric  was,  it  was  not  the  love  of  justoee 
which  led  Canute  to  rid  himself  of  him  thus.  It 
was  the  effect  of  Satan's  nrost  hideous  work  upon 
fallen  man.  He  makes  our  pride  revolt  at  b^ng 
remmded  of  past  benefits ;  till  deep  hatred  springs 
up  and  is  cherished,  where  unperverted  nature 
would  have  rejoiced  in  listening  to  the  claims  of 
gratitude ;  as  links  to  unite  fellow^creatures  in  the 
delightful  bonds  of  benevolence  and  love.  That 
Canute's  proud  heart  had  given  to  this  horrible 
temptation  the  most  full  command  over  him  is  too 
evident  from  another  instance  of  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence. He  was  by  inheritance  k:ing  of  Denmark; 
and,  having  conquered  England,  he  was  a.  discon* 
tented  man  till  he  had  added  Sweden  and  Norway 
to  his  possessions  ;  but  the  Swedes  fought  brai^^y 
in  defence  of  their  native  land ;  and,  in  a  battle 
with  them,  Canute  .would  have  perished,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  Ulfr ;  who  res- 
cued him  from  an  overwhelming  number  of  foesi 
Not  long  after,  the  king  quarrelled  with  this  chiefs 
taio,  amidst  the  gaming  and  uproar  of  a  feast.  The 
insulted  noble  was  prudently  retiring/ when  he  saw 
ibat  his  sovereign  had  lost  his  temper ;  but  Canute 
taunted  him  for  this  as  a  coward.  ^  Was  I  jd. 
coward,'  replied  Ulfr,  *  when  I  rescued  you  from 
^efangs  .of  the  Swedish  dogs?'  Instead  of  being 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  gratitude,  Canute's  piide 
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writhed  under  this  just  reproof;  and  in  the  calm 
hours  of  night  his  angry  passions  rankled  unsub- 
dued. When  he  arose  the  next  day,  he  demanded 
Ulfr's  blood;  as  though  by  this  crime  he  could 
wipe  away  the  .debt,  which  he  felt  it  a  torture  to 
owe.  And  as  if  to  show  distinctly  to  mankind  how 
far  the  wickedness  thus  conceived  in  the  heart  may 
hurry  the  unhappy  sinner,  the  man  who  had  freely 
exposed  his  life  to  save  Canute,  was  stabbed,  by 
Canute*s  order,  in  a  church. 

Such  are  the  dreadful  effects  of  pride,  when  tbey 
expose  themselves  openly  to  view,  unchecked  by 
the  fear  of  man.  Yet  Canute  was  not  of  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  temper ;  nor  was  he  one  of  those 
persons  who  give  way  to  every  evil  passion.  His 
judgment  was  sound  ;  and  his  ordinary  government 
was  conducted  with  great  prudence.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  that  the  nations  whom  he 
had  subdibed  would  be  mqst  easily  kept  in  subjection 
by  making  them  feel,  that  their  condition  was  happier 
than  it  had  been  before.  He,  therefore,  laboured 
to  improve  the  laws,  and  enforce  obedience  to  them; 
he  distributed  impartial  justice  between  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the, Danes,  and  the  people  they  bad 
assisted  him  to  conquer ;  and,  after  he  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  country,  he  kept  out  ^11  other  inva- 
ders. Hence,  his  reign  was  popular  in  England} 
his  favourite  residence ;  and  he  had  even  the  skill 
to  gain  applause  by  his  conduct,  when,  once  more, 
his  hands  were  dipped  in  blood.  Having  killed  one 
of  his  own  guards,  he  called  the  comrades  of  the 
deceased  together,  and,  descending  from  his  throne, 
bade  them  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  But 
when  respect  for  their  king  kept  them  silent,  Canute 
sentenced  himself  to  pay  nine  times  the  fine  which 
the  Saxon  law  would  have  imposed,  on  any  other 
person,  for  manslaughter. 

On  another  occasion  he  gave  a  public  lesson  of  a 
striking  nature  to  the  flatterers  of  his  court.    They 
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had  spoken  as  if  nothing  dare  dispute  his  coni-^ 
mands,  and,  affecting  to  believe  them^  be  ordered 
a  chair  to  be  placed  before  the  waves  of  a  rising 
tide;  and  bade  the  sea  abstain  from  wetting  his 
feet.  When  the  waters  dashed  against  him,  he 
turned  to  his  attendants,  and  desired  them,  hence- 
forward, to  remember,  that  he  was  but  the  servant 
of  that  SovereigtffiOrd,  whom  the  ocean,  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  obey.  '  ' 

Canute  was  too  proud  a  man  to  be  playing  the 
hypocrite  in  this  scene.  He,  no  doubt,  felt  the 
truth  of  what  he  spake,  but  whilst  his  strong  sense ' 
taught  him  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
enabled  him  to  form  some  notion  of  the  infinite  in- 
feriority of  man  to  his  Creator,  his  vigorous  under- 
standing could  not  create  in  him  a  clean  hearty  nor 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  him.  Natural  wisdom 
may  so  far  get  the  victory  over  the  passions,  as  to 
prevent  most  outward  acts  of  sip;  but  it  cannot 
heal  the  wickedness  of  the  heart.  The  Lord  has 
reserved  to  himself  to  give,  to  every  earnest  sup- 
plicant's prayer,  that  spiritual  wisdom  which  sancti- 
fies the  soul ;  that  all,  who  sincerely  seek,  may  re- 
ceive from  Him  this  chief  of  blessings ;  which  makes 
every  inequality  of  earthly  condition,  or  of  bodily, 
or  mental  powers,  lighter  than  dust  in  the  balance. 

Canute's  unassisted  reflections  on  the  divine  na- 
ture could  not  take  such  a  commanding  hold  of  his 
heart,  as  to  make  him  hve  God  with  all  his  soul, 
ond  all  his  mindy  and  all  his  strength  ;  and  to  loathe 
and  abhor  sin,  as  offensive  and  insulting  to  that 
good  Being,  on  whom  his  strongest  affections  were 
fixed.  But,  believing  that  he  had  an  Almighty 
Master,  whose  laws  he  had  disobeyed,  he  was  led 
by  this  reflection  to  fear  God,  much  after  the  same 
nianner  as  one  of  his  subjects  would  fear  an  earthly 
judge.  Like  a  criminal,  who  thinks  he  has  but 
little  chance  of  escaping  detection,  he  felt  it  pru- 
dent to  abstain  henceforward  from  outward  acts  of 
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sin;  and  he  became  anxious  so  to  conduct  himself, 
^a  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  past  crimes. 
For  farther  light,  on  this  last  subject  particularly, 
he  would  naturally  look  to  the  Saxon  clergy  of 
England,  the  most  civilized  part  of  his  dominions. 
Unhappily,  they  had  so  far  lost  sight  of  the  truth, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  gates  of  heaven  were  wholly 
in  St.  Peter's  charge,  and  that  Ifb,  and  other  de- 
parted saints,  would  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to  a 
suppliant  sinner's  prayer,  than  that  Saviour^  who  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  up  his  life  on  the  cross 
to  reconcile  penitent  offenders  to  their  God.  They 
taught,  too,  that  these  intercessors  might  be  won 
over  by  liberal  gifts  to  their  favourite  shrines.  Now 
Canute  had  got  together  abundant  wealth  by  his 
conquests,  and  by  the  widely  extended  system  of 
robbery  which  accompanied  all  warfare  in  those 
day&.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  spare  no  ex* 
pense  in  buying  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  ;  for  he 
ielt  that  no  employment  of  his  money  could  bring 
him  more  satisfaction,  than  spending  it  so  as  to 
quiet  the  terrors  of  his  heavily  burdened  conscience. 
•  He  accordingly  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ; 
and  astonished  and  delighted  the  interested  clergy 
pf  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  by  the 
profusion  with  which  he  distributed  his  treasures, 
wherever  he  found  the  image  of  some  Romish  s£unt, 
blindly  supposed  to  have  power  to  dissuade  the 
Just  and  Holy  One  from  taking  vengeance  for  sin. 
Canute  knew  .that  the  influence  of  distinguished 
applicants  would  have  led  him  to  mitigate  the  sen- 
tence which  his  laws  denounced  agirinst  any  of* 
fender ;  and  he  also  knew,  that  the  sentence  which 
those  laws  enjoined  might  often  be  changed  with 
great  propriety,  because  human  laws  cannot  be  so 
framed  as  to  suit  every  case.  But  the  law  by  which 
God  judges  offenders  is  perfect.  In  His  decisions 
not  only  every  action,  but  every  motive  of  the  of- 
fender is  weighed ;  and  with  what  His  justice  te* 
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quires  no  partiality  can  interfere.  Neither  was  it 
by  such  intercession  as  would  leave  the  laws  of  God 
broken,  and  make  their  authority  of  none  effect,  that 
our  Redeemer  purchased  forgiveness  for  those  who 
hmnbly  ask  it  in  Hia  name;  but  by  taking  uppi;i 
Himself  the  punisbmeat  due  for  disobedience  to 
his  Father's  just  commands.  By  his  stripes  we  are 
healed  ^»  Thus  it  was  that  righteousness  and  pecu^, 
in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist^  kissed  each  oilier  ; 
that  man  found  peace  whilst  the  honour  of  Gpn^^ 
righteous  law  was  maintainied.  In  leaning,  therer 
fore,  on  the  intercession  of  those  who  had  made  nci 
atonement  for  his  guilt,  Canute  truly  leaned  pq  a 
broken  reed. 

As  might  na^turally  be  expectedj  he  le^rne.d  $o 
think  lightly  of  offences,  for  which  his  blind  guides 
had  induced  him  to  beUeve  expiation  inight  so  easily 
be  made.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  from  RopsQ 
to  the  heads  of  the  English  clergy,  is  altogether  in 
the  language  of  a  self-satisfied  man,  who  thought 
he  had  now  made  all  things  even  between  himself 
and  his  insulted  Maker. 

His  sincere  desire,  however,  to  abstain  from  fs^r* 
ther  offences  against  the  divine  laws,  was  very  f^* 
vourable  to  the  happiness  of  his  subject^.  Ai)c} 
they,  who  had  sufiered  from  the  misrule  and  w^^kr 
ness  of  Ethelred's  government,  must  have  sincer^jy 
applauded  Canute's  administration;  and  had 
reason  to  lament  his  dying  ia  the  prim^  of  f^^' 
hfe, 

*  1  Pet!  ii.  24. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Reigns  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  successors  of  Ca- 
nute, until  the  Norman  conquest. 

Harold,  Canute's  second  son,  sumamed,  from  his 
speed  in  running,  Hare-foot,  succeeded  to  the  throne; 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Earl  Godwin,  of 
whose  singular  rise  and  power  it  is  proper  now  to 
speak. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  Canute's  battles  with  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  the  brave  Ulfr  followed  up  the  pur- 
suit of  his  opponents  so  eagerly  that,  having  entered 
a  forest  at  their  heels,  he  was  unable  to  find  his 
way  out  again,  when  he  wished  to  rejoin  the  Danish 
camp.  Night  came  upon  him  whilst  he  was  still 
bewildered  amongst  the  thickets.  In  the  morning 
he  tried  different  paths,  till  one  brought  him  where 
be  met  a  youth  driving  cattle  to  their  pasture.  Ulfr 
asked  his  name  ;  and  was  answered,  Godwin.  He 
then  requested  the  young  man  to  tell  him  how  he 
might  find  his  way  to  his  comrades ;  and  was  told, 
in  reply,  that  he  had  strayed  very  far  from  the 
outlet  by  which  he  must  quit  the  forest ;  that  Ca- 
nute's army  was  rapidly  retreating ;  that  the  pea- 
santry were  on  the  look  out  to  cut  off  all  stragglers, 
and  that  if  an  unarmed  youth  like  himself  were  to 
be  detected  in  assisting  the  escape  of  a  Dane,  he 
would  certainly  be  killed. 

Aware  of  his  danger,  Ulfr  drew  a  gold  ring  from 
his  finger,  and  offered  it  to  Godwin;  on  the  condi- 
tion of  becoming  his  guide.  Humble  as  was  the 
situation  of  the  youth,  to  whom  this  offer  was  made, 
he  had  already  felt  the  temptations  of  ambition. 
He  was  related  to  Edric,  whose  low  origin  had  not 
prevented  his  being  put,  though  most  unworthilv, 
into  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.    And  Godwm 
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had  listened  to  accounts  of  the  worldly  greatness 
which  surrounded  his  relation,  without  being 
shocked  at  ^hat  he  must  have  also  heard  of  Edric's 
crimes,  and  with  no  reluctance  to  being  himself  ex- 
posed to  be  tempted  to  the  like  wickedness.  <At 
the  sight  of  Ulfr's  ring,  he  perceived  that  the  per^ 
son,  who  asked  his  assistance,  must  be  of  high 
rank ;  and  he  saw  the  opportunity  of  doing  such  a 
service  in  a  moment  of  need,  as  might  well  procure 
ibr  himself  a  far  more  important  reward,  than  was 
at  present  offered.  *  I  will  not  take  your  "ring,' 
said  he,  *  but  will  try  to  conduct  you  to  your  friends. 
If  I  succeed,  repay  me  as  you  please.' 

He  led  Ulfr  to  his  father's  house,  where  the  Jarl 
was  respectfully  received  and  fed.  There  they 
waited  till  it  was  again  dark,  when  the  old  husband- 
man brought  to  the  door  two  horses,  ready  saddled ; 
and,  wishing  Ulfr  a  safe  journey,  said,  '  I  commit 
to  you  my  only  son.  After  having  preserved  you, 
he  cannot  return  to  dwell  here  again  in  safety.  If 
you  have  any  interest  with,  your  king,  get  my  son 
placed  amongst  his  attendants.'  So  that  Godwin 
might  be  put  within  reach  of  the  favours  of  a  court, 
it  was  alike  indifferent  to  his  father  and  himself 
whether  he  was  serving  the  friends  or  the  cruelest 
enemies  of  his  native  country. 

They  travelled  all  night;  and  the  next  day 
reached  Canute's  camp.  UI&  was  then  in  favour ; 
the  king  rejoiced  to  see  him  safe;  and  he  spoke 
warmly  of  the  service  rendered  him  by  his  young 
companion,  whom  he  had  found  a  bold,  cheerful, 
and  prudent  guide.  Godwin  was  orcfered  into 
Canute's  presence.  He  was  a  handsome  youth ; 
desiring  the  favour  of  the  world  more  than  he  feared 
to  commit  sin ;  and  he  had  his  reward.  The  ho- 
nours of  the  world  were  freely  showered  upon  him. 
He  rapidly  advanced  in  greatness,  and  in  guilt. 
Ulfr  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Canute  en- 
trusted him  with  important  commands,  raising  him 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  Jarl,  or  Earl;  and  in  the  new 
reign  he  distinguished  himself  by  treachery  and 
murders  of  such  atrocity,  as  even  that  barbarous 
age  spoke  of  with  horror. 

Canute  had  left  three  sons ;  Swayne  and  Harold 
by  the  daughter  of  a  Danish  Jarl ;  and  Hardicanute 
by  his  wife  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.  He 
had  given  to  Swayne  the  government  of  Norway; 
and  he  had  wished  that  Harold  should  succeed  to 
the  English,  and  Hardicanute  to  the  Danish  crown. 
But  the  Saxons  were  disposed  to  prefer  Hardica- 
nute, as  connected,  through  his  mother,  with  the 
line  of  their  native  princes ;  and  earl  Godwin  joined 
this  party,  thinking  that  a  mere  boy,  if  raised  to  the 
throne  by  his  influence,  must  submit  to  govern  at 
bis  will.  Harold,  however,  prevailed.  Godwin 
feoon  deserted  the  weaker  for  the  stronger  side; 
and  Hardicanute  withdrew  to  Denmark. 

But,  though  no  longer  openly  opposed  at  home, 
Harold  still  felt  that  his  throne  was  not  secure 
whilst  Alfred  and  Edward,  sons  of  Emma  by 
Ethelred,  could  form  hopes  of  recovering  their 
father's  kingdom.  He  knew  that,  being  Saxons  by 
birth,  they  were,  in  consequence,  regarded  with  af- 
fection by  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
their  powerful  uncle,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  under 
whose  protection  they  lived,  had  shown  himself 
disposed  to  support  th^h-  pretensions. 

To  get  these  youths,  therefore,  into  his  posises- 
sion,  a  forged  letter  was  sent  from  England,  which 
induced  Alfred  to  cross  the  sea  with  about  600 
followers.     Earl  Godwin  met  him  on  the  shore; 

Eretending  to  be  his  zealous  friend,  and  binding 
imself  by  solemn  oaths,  to  conduct  the  young 
prince  to  his  mother.  They  travelled  together  to 
Guildford,  where  Alfred's  companions,  and  some 
brave  Norman  friends,  were  separated  from  him  to 
i^hare  the  feasts  provided,  in  different  houses,  for 
their  reception.    ,Ab  levening  came  on  tkey  were 
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tempted  to  didnk  profusely ;  and  being  tbus  p^t  o9 
their  guard ,  they  were  seized  by  their  cowardly 
enemies^  as  they  were  retiring  to  rest ;  their  b^nd^ 
were  bound  behind  them;  and,  every  tenth  mAn 
being  marked  off,  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  pa^ry  tbe 
dreadful  tale  away  to  terrify  Edward  >  who  was  4 
timid  prince,  a  few  of  the  rest  were  reserved  fis 
slaves,  but  the  greater  part  were  put  to  death,  w\X\i 
such  circumstances  of  horrible  cruelty,  as  historians 
have  shuddered  to  record. 

Alfred  himself  was  stripped  of  his  cloathes ;  aiidf 
being  placed  upon  a  sorry  horse,  with  his  fieet  tied 
under  its  belly,  was  led  half  across  England,  esr 
posed  to  pain  and  insults,  before  he  perished  under 
the  farther  tori^ures  to  which  he  was  sentenced. 

By  the  prominent  ^are  Godwin  had  t^^kei)  in 
seducing  this  young  prince  to  his  destruction,  be 
had  hoped  to  earn  the  lasting  friendship  of  his  so- 
vereign. But  of  these  wages  of  sin  h.e  was  disapr 
pointed ;  for  Harold's  reign  lasted  only  fpur  years* 

His  early  death  made   way,  without  f^^r- 
ther  opposition,  for  Hardicanute  ;  who  was  lodQ 
immediately  invited  to  England,  and  pxrived  * 
with  a  strongly  m^ned  Danish  fleet  of  ^)^Xy-%y90 
ships. 

'  As  he  w>as  half-brother  to  Alfred,  he  cat|}<&  bant 
on  revenging  that  prince's  cruel  death ;  bju^,  by  b^ 
conduct  to  Ebirold's  corpse,  be  proyed  th.^t  tha 
ferocity  of  his  own  disposition  wa^  not  ]^b^  tti^ 
that  which  be  condemned ;  for  be  caused  i|;  (p  bie 
dug  up,  the  head  severed  frpm  tbe  body,  an4  thrpwA 
into  .^e  Thames.  Earl  Godwin  was  alive ;  99^ 
his  punishment  would  have  been  £ui  act  of  justi^^. 
But  he  bribed  his  angry  sovereign  tp  overlop]^  bis 
criine ;  by  presentin^g  him  with  a  vessel  profyts^ 
giit,  and  carrying  eighty  warriors  splendidly  ^rpried, 
and  each  decorated  with  twx>  golden  br>aQeIetP» 
weighing  siKteen  ousees. 

To  pay  the  chosen  body  of  mAris^3  A^^  %X<^^W» 
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which  had  attended  him  from  Denmark,  Hardica? 
nute  imposed  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  his  new  subjects, 
that  the  people  rose  upon  the  collectors  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  put  two  of  them  to  death.  Enraged 
at  this,  the  king  marched  an  army  thither ;  and, 
making' no  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the 
offenders,  he  gave  up  the  county  for  four  days  to 
indiscriminate  pillage,  and  on  the  fifth  reduced 
'Worcester  to  ashes. 

/  Emma  alone  seemed  to  possess  any  influence  over 
her  ferocious  son.  Her  complaints  had  led  him  to 
take  up  Alfred's  cause  so  outrageously  against 
Harold,  who  was  equally  his  brother;  and  at  her 
'suggestion,  he  invited  over  her  surviving  son  Ed- 
ward, and  treated  him  with  kindness. 

But,  when  a  long  reign  of  pecuUar  violence  seemed 
to  threaten  England,  this  boisterous  savage  was  cut 
-off,  like  another  Belshazzar,  in  the  midst  of  thought- 
less revelry.     Whilst  he  stood  up  at  a  feast,  (yoer- 
charged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness ^  and  grasp- 
ing  a  large  cup  to  empty  it  a  draught,  the  day 
loW  ^f  ^^  Lord  came  upon  him  unawares.     He  fell 
in  horrid  convulsions,  and  never  spoke  more. 

'  Hardicanute  left  no  children ;  and  the  succession 

to  the  throne  of  Denmark  being  disputed,  there  was 

no  immediate  claimant  for  the  English  crown  from 

that  quarter.     On  the  other  hand,  Edward,  the  son 

of  Ethelred,  was  on  the  spot ;  and  Godwin,  having 

observed  his  weak  and  irresolute  character,  thought 

such  a  king  would  be  incapable  of  checking,  and 

J  might  be  blindly  led  to  promote,  his  ambitious  views 

for  the  farther  aggrandizement  of  his  family.    He 

therefore  offered  to  replace  Edward  on  the  throne 

^  of  his  Yather,  provided  he  would  promise  him  a 

lasting  friendship;  would  marry  the  earl's  daughter, 

< Edith;   and  woidd  continue  her  brothers  in  the 

•  high  commands,    which  they  already  held.     To 

these  conditions  Edward  readily  assented.    The 

^  English  nation  gladly  hailed  a  king  of  their  own 
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race ;  and  the  crown  passed  back  from  the  Danish 
to  the  Saxon  line,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  shed 
to  bring  about  this  change. 

But  Canute's  occasional  absences  from  England, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  recently  conquered 
people  in  subjection,  bad  obliged  him  to  place  very 
extensive  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  chieftains, 
who   possessed  his   confidence  ;    and,    under  the 
unsettled  and  violent  government  of  his  sons,  these 
great  officers  were  naturally  led  to  seek  for  security, 
by  strengthening  themselves  so  as  to  become  nearly 
independent    of  the    sovereign.     Hence  Edward, 
though  ^e  gained  a  crown,,  scarcely  possessed  a 
kingdom.     Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  go- 
verned the  whole  of  the  country  ruled  by  its  an- 
cient kings.    Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester,  possessed 
the  like  authority  over  the  northern  parts  of  Mercia; 
whilst  Swayne,    son  of  Godwin,    commanded  its 
southern  counties.     Godwin  himself  was  governor 
of  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent ;   and  Harold,  ano- 
ther of  his  sons,  held,  in  like  manner,  the  former 
kingdoms  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia.    These  go- 
vernors possessed  httle  short  of  royal  power  within 
their  respective  provinces ;  but  their  earldoms  were 
not  yet  considered  as  hereditary,  and  they  might 
be  removed  from  their  high  offices  by  prder  of  the 
king  and  witena-gemot;  though  they  rarely  submit- 
ted to  such  an  order,  without  raising  a  rebelUon  to 
resist  it. 

The  first  contest  in  which  Edward  was  en- 
gaged  with  these  great  officers,  originated  in   jq^|'^ 
a  quarrel  between  some  dependants  of  God- 
win and  the  servants  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne, 
who  bad  married  the  king's  sister.     The  Count 

Eressed  his  royal  brother-in-law  to  punish  the  inso- 
^nee  of  his  subjects ;  whilst  Godwin  and  his  sons 
raised  an  army  to  compel  the  king  to  surrender  the 
Count  and  his  followers  to  their  vengeance.  The 
cause  taken  up  by  the  Godwins  was  popular  i  but 
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they  themselves  were  much  more  dreaded  than 
loved.  And  though  the  Saxons^  about  Edward*g 
court,  were  irritated  by  the  preference  which  he 
showed  for  the  society  of  the  foreign  friends  of  his 
youth,  the  Earls  Siward  and  Leofric  were  more 
sensible  of  their  danger  from  the  grasping  ambition 
of  Godwin  and  his  sons,  than  concerned  whether  a 
Norman  or  a  Saxon  courtier  received  the  larger 
share  of  the  royal  smiles.  At  the  king's  summons, 
therefore,  they  marched  with  a  large  force  to  hjs 
assistance ;  and,  the  two  parties  perceiving  their 
strength  to  be  nearly  equal,  it  was  agreed  to  call 
together  a  witena-gemot,  in  which  all  grievances 
might  be  considered.  This  assembly  accordingly 
met;  but  some  recent  atrocities,  committed  by 
Swayne,  disposed  it  to  begin  Its  proceedings  by 
declaring  him  an  outlaw.  On  this  Godwin  and 
Harold  quitted  England,  rather  than  abide  the 
decision  of  a  council  so  little  favourable  to  their 
family. 

Whilst  alarmed  for  the  result  of  this  struggle, 
Edward  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  his  cousin, 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  the  Con- 
queror, who  coming  with  a  powerful  fleet,  though 
too  latie  to  be  of  use,  was  received  by  the  king  as  a 
most  welcome  visitor,  and  laden  with  gifts  on  his 
departure. 

Earl  Godwin,  however,  had  only  withdrawn  to 
employ  the  treasures,  which  he  took  with  him,  in 
collecting  such  a  force  as  might  enable  him,  on  his 
return,  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  He  and  his 
sons  re-appeared  with  their  united  fleets  off  those 
downs,  which  have  since  been  called  the  Godwin 
sands ;  from  which  anchorage  they  sailed  together 
up  the  Thames.  The  Norman  favourites  fled  in 
their  turn,  whilst  Godwin  and  Harold  recovered 
possession  of  their  honors,  and  placed  two  of  their 
family  in  the  King's  power,  as  pledges  for  their 
good  behaviour.    Had  these  hqstages  remained  in 
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England,  they  might  have  compelled  the  King  to 
set  them  at  liberty  whenever  they  chose;  but  he 
sent  them  abroad  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to 
enable  him  to  stipulate  with  the  Godwins  for  the 
safety  of  any  of  Edward's '  Norman  friends,  who 
might  fall  into  their  power. 

By  this  last  step,  though  not  an  imprudent  one, 
the  King  in  reality  confessed  his  want  of  authority 
over  this  ambitious  subject.  But  the  unhappy 
Earl  was  now  doomed  to  find,  that  there  is  a  King 
whose  justice  cannot  be  overpowered.  Becasuse 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily; 
therefore  the  heart  4yf  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in 
them  to  do  evil.  But  though  God  endure  with  much 
long-suffering  the  vessels  ^  wrath,  fitted  to  destruC' 
iUm  ;  yet  it  was  said  of  Him  long  ago,  that  when  the 
wicked  man,  the  oppressor,  is  about  to  fill  his  belly ^ 
God  shaU  cast  the  fury  of  His  wrath  upon  him,  and 
shall  rain  it  upon  him  while  he  is  eating  *,  And  never 
were  these  words  more,  remarkably  fulfilled  than  in 
Earl  Godwin's  end.  The  murder  of  Alfred  had 
been  alluded  to,  at  the  King's  table,  and  Godwin, 
conscious  that  the  memory  of  that  transaction  ren* 
dered  him  odious,  loudly  protested  his  innocence  of 
it.  He  at  length  went  so  far,  as  to  call  down  upon 
himself  the  curse  of  God  ;  wishing  that,  if  he  were 
guilty,  he  might  not  live  to  eat  the  morsel  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  con-* 
temn  God  ?  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  thou  wilt  noi 
require  it.  But  this  bold  despiser  of  God's  power 
Was  answered  according  to  his  awful  prayer.  He 
suddenly  lost  his  speedi,  and  fell  from' his  seat. 
Harold  and  two  other  sons  raised  him  from  the 
giound,  and  carried  him  to  the  King's  chamber; 
where  he  lingered  in  helpless  and  miserable 
agony  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  and  then  ^^ 
expired. 
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On  Harold  and  his  brothers  this  visible  execution 
of  God's  judgment  against  sin  produced  but  little 
effect.     They  probably  resolved  to  be  less  wicked 
than  their  father ;    but   He  who  requires   to  be 
served  with  the  whole  heart,  cannot  be  expected  to 
lend  his  aid  to  such  selfish  resolutions.     On  the 
King's  heart  the  passing  events  of  life  were  made  to 
work  happier  results.     He  was  a  meek  man,  and 
one  who  feared  the  Lord,    And  God,  who  had  not 
given  him  an  enlarged  understanding,  to  see  through 
the  errors  in  the  religion  of  his  age  and  country, 
appears  to  have  favourably  regarded  the  wilUng 
mind,   and  accepted  his  service  according  to  that 
which  he  futd,  and  not  according  to  that  which  he  had 
not;  giving  him  grace  to  withstand  many  of  the 
temptations  to  which  his  elevated  Tank  exposed  him, 
and  to  grow  in  piety  and  humility  as  he  increased  in 
years.     Touched  with  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  from  a  severe  famine,  he  ordered  the  money 
still  levied  under  the  title  »of  Dane-gelt  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  payers,  and  that  this  burdensome  tax 
should  thenceforward  cease.     By  this  rare  act  of 
kindness,  and  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  he 
gained  the  affections  of  his  people;   and  though 
they  learned,  from  those  who  approached  his  per- 
son, that  their  King  was  not  a  wise  man,  they 
thought  God's  blessing  attended  on  him,  and  in 
protecting  him  preserved  them  from  the  violence 
and  desolation  under  which  England  had  groaned 
during  the  two  preceding  generations.    The  op- 
pressive rule  soon  after  introduced  by  their  foreign 
masters,  the  Normans,  made  the  English  look  bade 
to  Edward's  reign  with  a  partiality  which  led  to  his 
merits  being  very  much  overvalued;   so  that  the 
Popes  gratified  me  national  feelings  by  declaring 
him  a  saint,  and  giving  him  the  religious  title  of 
Confessor.    This  name  was  ordinarily  bestowed  on 
such  as  had  suffered  persecutions  short  of  martyr- 
dom in  consequence  of  openly  coiffessing  the  truth 
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before  infidels  or  heretics.  To  Edward,  therefore, 
it  was  wholly  misapplied ;  but  monkish  historians 
fixed  the  custom,  and  he  is  seldom  spoken  of,  at 
tliis  day,  but  as  Edward  ihe  Confessor. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  however  occa- 
sionally interrupted,  as  long  as  Edward  lived,  by 
the  contests  between  Harold  and  the  great  earls  of 
the  north  and  west ;  but  this  petty  warfare  seemed 
to  his  subjects  as  nothing,  when  contrasted  with  the 
miseries  which  the  old  had  witnessed  and  the  young 
had  heard  of  with  horror. 

As  Edward's  life  was  now  approaching  to  its 
close,  and  he  had  neither  sons  nor  brothers,  he  sent 
to  Germany  for  his  nephew  Edward,  the  son  of 
Edmund  Ironside ;  who  had  fled  thither  from  the 
pursuit  of  Canute,  an^  married  a  relation  of  the 
Emperor.  This  long  banished  prince  was  received 
by  the  English  with  lively  ikiarks  of  joy ;  but  he 
only  reached  England  to  die ;  and  though  he  left  a 
son,  Edgar  Atheling,  the  youth  was  of  tender  age, 
and  of  such  weak  capacity,  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
settle  on  him  a  crown,  which  one  of  two  powerful 
aspirants  woul^  quickly  tear  from  his  head.  For  it 
soon  became  evideftt,  that  Harold  would  not  long  be 
contented  to  remain  a  subject.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  King's  partiality  for  the  Norman  court,  in 
which  he  had  passed  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
wd  his  gratitude  for  the  valuable  protection  he 
then  received  from  his  uncle  Duke  Richard,  had 
encouraged  the  -present  ambitious  representative  of 
that  family  to  aspire  to  being  named  Edward's  heir. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  the  illegitimate 
8on  of  Rollo,  by  a  tanner's  daughter.  They  there- 
fore who  pride  themselves  on  being  sprung  from  our 
Norman  kings,  and  care  little  now  wicked  their 
ancestors  may  have  been,  provided  only  they  were 
amongst  those  whom  the  world  calls  great,  must 
submit  to  reckon  the  list,  of  those  on  whose  proud 
trtles  they  exalt  themselves,  from  a  humble  labourer 
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in  a  fihhy  occupation  and  his  abandoned  daughter. 
At  the  age  of  nine  William  was  left  an  orphan,  to 
govern  the  hardy  and  restless  nobility,  to  whose 
command  he  was  allowed  to  succeed.  In  thia 
situation  he  was  early  trained  to  contend  against 
difficulties ;  and  became  bold,  and  sagacious  in  all 
the  crooked  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  may  be  re- 
membered^ that  Edward  had  entrusted  to  his  keep- 
ing two  members  of  Godwin's  family.  These  kins- 
men Harold  wished  to  recover,  before  he  chose 
to  appear  openly  as  William's  rival.  He  therefore 
obtained  the  King's  leave  to  go  and  require  them 
back,  in  his  name.  But  when  he  reache4  the 
Duke's  court,  William,  who  saw  into  his  views, 
insisted  on  Harold's  pledging  himself,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  support  fa  is  ^  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown.  Finding  himself  in  the  Duke's 
power,  Harold  did  not  date  to  refuse ;  but  when  he 
bad  carried  his  relations  away,  he  reflected  on  tin% 
oath  only  to  hate  the  Duke  for  having  forced  it 
upon  him ;  and  an  event  which  soon  after  occurred 
increased  his  means  of  opposing  William. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  had  been  murdered 
and  his  throne  usurped  by  Macbeth ;  whose  crimes 
have  been  so  forcibly  set,  by  Shakespear>  before  the 
English  reader.  At  Edward's  command  Siward, 
Ean  of  Northumberland,  entered  Scotland  with 
Malcolm,  Duncan's  son,  and  slew  the  usurper. 
But  Siward's  eldest  son  perished  in  the  contest; 
hence  that  Earl,  dying  soon  after,  left  no  child  of 
Hge  to  apply  for  his  succession ;  and  his  earldom 
was  given  to  «Tostig,  son  of  Godwin.  This  for  a 
time  weakened  Harold's  power,  by  raising  up  a 
-rival  in  his  own  family.  For  each  brother  was  too 
aimbitious  to  give  way  to  the  other.  But  Tostig's 
violence,  and  his  extortions,  so  irritated  the 
Northumbrians,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  their 
country;  and  petitioned  that  Morcair,  the  brother 
of  Harold's  wife,  might  be  appointed  their  e^l* 
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Harold  induced  the  King  to  grant  them  their 
choice ;  and  thus  the  command  o{  all  the  north  of 
England  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  pi^rson  willing 
to  move  at  Harold's  beck. 

Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  made,      ^ 
when  Edward  died ;  having  been  king  of  Eng->  i^ 
knd  twenty-four  years.    At  this  time  Harold 
was  the  only  Saxon  who  could  liberally  reward  his 
supporters;   and  the  only  one  who  could  hope  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  throne,  if  raised  to  ili 
every  province  of  the  kingdom  being  already  under 
his  governftnent,  or  that  of  his  dependants. 

He,  therefore^  took  possession  of  the  throne^ 
without  any  opposition  at  home ;  Edgar  Atheling 
accepting  from  him  the  earldom  of  Oxford.  That 
there  might  be  no  time  for  any  hostile  interference 
from  abroad,  he  had  £^dward  buried  the  very  day 
after  his  death  ;  and  was  himself  solemnly  crowned 
by  Stigapdy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  same 
evening. 

And  now  Godwin's  schemes,  for  the  agrandize- 
ment  of  his  family,  seemed  to  have  succeeded  far 
beyond  what  his  most  ambitious  hopes  could  have 
tempted  him  to  anticipate,  when  he  quitted  his  herd 
to  be  Ulfr's  guide.  His  son  was  King  of  England* 
But  the  word  of  God  has  pronounced,  that  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  shali  be  short*  Though 
hit  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens^  and  his  head 
reach  unto  the  clouds^  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever* 
They  who  have  seen  him  shall  say^  Where  is^  hef 
That  which  he  laboured  for  shall  he  restore;  and 
ihaU  not  swallow  it  down.  The  increase  of  his  house 
ihaU  depart.  And  though  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  be,  sometimes,  reserved  to  the  great  day  of 
destruction,  yet  at  others  the  Lord  chooses  to  show 
his  power  in  the  sight  of  men,  by  bringing  upon 
them  their  own  iniquity ^  and  cutting  them  off  through 
their  own  wickedtiess.  And  so  it  was  in  this  C€^e» 
The  unprincipled  ambition  of  which  Godwin  bad 
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set  his  family  the  example,  was  made  to  work  the 
sudden  and  signal  destruction  of  that  family. 

William   immediately  began  to  make   the  most 

Erudent  preparations  for  getting  possession  of  a 
ingdom,  which  he  asserted  Edward  had  bequeathed 
to  aim.  He  besought  the  Pope  to  bless  his  cause, 
and  received  from  him  a  consecrated  banner.  He 
persuaded  the  sovereigns,  his  neighbours,  to  pro- 
mise that  no  attempt  should  be  made  on  Normandy, 
in  his  absence ;  and,  by  holding  out  the  hopes  of 
sharing  a  kingdom,  he  seduced  the  bravest  of  their 
nobles  to  accompany  him  with  follower^  armed  at 
their  own  expence.  By  the  end  of  August  he  had 
collected  1000  ships,  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  But  the  winds  were  contrary  ;  and 
his  army  was  detained  for  several  weeks,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  channel,  much  against  his  will  and 
their  own.  Harold,  too,  made  considerable  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  him;  and  a  well-manned  Saxon 
fleet  cruised  between  Dover  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
At  this  time  mere  worldly  policy  should  have 
suggested  to  every  member  of  the  Godwin  family 
the  necessity  of  relinquishing  their  private  disputes, 
dnd  of  uniting  with  one  heart  to  repel  a  formidable 
intruder  who,  if  successful,  would  certainly  crush 
the  power  of  their  house,  and  strip  them  of  all  they 
were  contending  for.  But,  instead  of  this  union, 
Tostig,  impelled  by  ambition  and  hatred  of  his 
brother  Harold,  had  been  urging  Hardrada,  King 
of  Norway,  to  come  forward  as  the  representative 
of  Canute's  claims,  and  seize  on  England  as  a 
Danish  conquest.  Whilst  Harold  was  anxiously 
watching  the  motions  of  his  more  feared  rival, 
William,  he  was  surprised  by  intelligence  that 
Tostig  and  Hardrada  had  entered  the  Humber  with 
500  sail ;  and  news  quickly  came,  that  they  had 
landed  their  forces;  had  defeated  the  Northum- 
brians ;  and  were  gone  to  besiege  York,  in  which 
Earl  Morcar  and  his  brother  had  shut  themselves 
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up.  The  necessity  of  stopping  the  farther  progress 
of  these  invaders  was  so  urgent^  that  Harold  was 
obliged  to  march  northward  immediately.  Before 
coming  to  an  engagement,  however,  Harold  at- 
tempted to  buy  oiF  his  brother's  opposition ;  being 
aware  that  he  could  not  well  afford  to  lose  either 
time  or  men,  and  therefore  desirous  to  have  to  com* 
bat  the  King  of  Norway  alone. 

His  offers  to  Tostig  comprehended  his  restora- 
tion to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  with  in- 
creased honour.    "  And  if  I  accept  these  terms/' 
answered  his  brother,  "  what  will  you  give  to  the 
king,  my  ally?"  "  Seven  feet  of  ground;  or,  as  he  is 
a  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more,"  was  Harold's 
insolent  reply.     It  was  as  though  he  had  said, 
power  and  wealth  are  what  you  came  to  fight  for. 
Those  you  shall  have;  but  I  cannot  believe  you 
care  for  your  friend.    Tostig,  however,  would  not 
desert  Hardrada  for  Harold,  whom  he  hated,  and 
could   not  trust.     They  fought.     Hardrada   soon 
fell ;  and  Tostig  assumed  the  command.     Harold, 
still  uncertain  of  the  result,  renewed  his  offers  ;  but 
the  battle  continued,  and  brother  fought  brother 
with  desperate  ferocity,  till  Tostig  and  most  of  the 
Norwegian  nobility  were  slain.    Harold's  army  must 
also  have  suffered  considerable  loss ;  and  it  was  soon 
farther  weakened  by  desertion.     For  the  King  was 
so  excessively  elated  by  his  victory,  that  he  seems 
to  have  persuaded  himself  William  would  now  be 
afraid  of  coming,  and  that,  consequently,  the  attach- 
ment of  his  own  troops  was  of  little  importance. 
Hence  he  ventured  to  irritate  his  soldiers,  by  covet- 
ously seizing  for  himself  all  the  spoils  of  the  Norwe- 
gian army,  instead  of  sharing  it  with  them.     But 
whilst  he  was  fighting  in  the  north,  his  fleet  had 
been  obliged  to  come  into  harbour,  to  revictual; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  wind  became  favourable 
for  William's  crossing  the  channel. 
The  battle  with  Hardrada  was  fought  on  the 
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25th  of  September,  and  on  the  28tfa  WilEam  landed; 
unopposed,  near  Hastings.  As  he  jumped  from  his 
boat  to  the  shore,  he  fell ;  and  filled  his  hands  with 
mud.  In  those  superstitious  days  his  fall  was 
enough  to  have  broken  the  courage  of  the  bravest 
men  in  his  army ;  by  leading  them  to  think  that  it 
was  a  certain  sign  of  a  far  heavier  fall  to  come,  in 
the  day  of  battle.  They  who  know  not  GrOB  are 
often  in  great  foar,  where  no  fear  is.  A  judicious 
bystander,  however,  exclaimed,  *  Fortunate  gene- 
ral, you  have  taken  England.  See,  its  earth  is  in 
your  hands.*  At  hearing  these  words  faces,  which 
had  turned  pale,  brightened  afresh. 

Harold  was  at  dinner,  in  York,  when  the  account 
of  William's  landing  reached  him.  He  instantly 
hastened  to  London,  and  from  thence  into^  Sussex, 
without  taking  time  to  recruit  his  anny.  And,  as 
if  certain  of  victory,  he  sent  his  fleet  to  sea  again, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Normans.  But  they 
had  no  intention  to  quit  the  country.  When  Gurth, 
a  brother  of  the  king,  saw  the  arrangement  of  their 
camp,  the  sight  of  danger  made  him  reflect  that  the 
guilt  of  a  commander  might  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  heaven  on  his  army ;  wherefore  he  said  to  Ha- 
rold, *  I  never  called  God  and  the  saints  to  witness, 
as  you  did,  that  I  would  support  duke  William  in 
claiming  the  English  crown.  Let  me  lead  our  army 
into  battle  to-morrow.'  But  Harold  had  more  con- 
fidence in  his  own  valour  and  military  skill,  than 
fear  of  the  interference  of  God,  whom  he  saw  not; 
And  therefore  refused  to  resign  the  command. 

The  night,  we  are  told,  was  passed  by  the  Saxons 
in  feasting,  and  drinking ;  by  the'  Normans  in  de- 
votion. But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  prayers  of 
chiefs  who  begged  to  be  successful  in  robbing  a 
people  who  liad  done  them  no  wrong,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  slay  such  as  should  dare  to  defend  their 
property  and  country,  could  be  acceptable  in  His 
earsi  whose  soul  hateth  him  that  loveth  violence^    A 
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decree  had  gone  forth  that  the  wicked  house  of 
Godwin  should  perish,  Harold  came  to  the  con* 
test  with  hands  fresh  reeking  from  a  brother's 
blood  ;  but  it  was  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
Normans  that  they  were  made  the  executioners  of 
divine  justice. 

The  following  day  the  two  armies  met,  on  the 
spot  where  an  abbey  was  afterwards  built,  and  a 
town  sprung  up,  thence  named  Battle.  William 
hung  round  his  neck  the  relics  on  which  Harold  had  ' 
sworn  to  befriend  his  cause,  as  though  he  would 
thus  appeal  to  some  dead  saint  to  revenge  the  per-^ 
jury;  and  he  bade  his  troops  think  of  the  treache- 
rous murder  of  his  kinsman  Alfred.  Both  nations 
fought  bravely ;  and  many,  who  would  have  lived  as 
peaceful  yeomen,  perished  victims  to  the  ambition 
of  their  lords.  Harold  had  drawn  up  his  men  with 
skill  on  a  rising  ground,  where  they  stood  the  onset 
of  their  foes  so  firmly  that  the  Normans,  dismayed 
by  their  losses  in  attacking  this  compact  body,  were 
beginning  to  retreat.  But  William  rallied  them  to 
another  attack ;  and,  when  this  too  proved  unavail* 
ing,  he  caused  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse  to  charge 
the  English,  and  then  turn  their  backs  and  flee,  as 
if  in  terror.  He  was  well  obeyed ;  and  the  Saxons, 
quitting  their  lines  to  pursue  the  supposed  fugitives, 
broke  the  order  of  their  own  army.  A  chosen  band 
of  William's  best  soldiers  rushed  in,  where  the  pur- 
suers had  quitted  their  post.  Harold  was  struck 
in  the  eye  by  an  unaimed  arrow,  and  thus  slain. 
His  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  likewise  fell; 
and,  though  the  sun  was  setting  before  the  Normans 
had  gained  a  decisive  advantage,  the  victory  was 
complete. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  day  was  won  marks 
most  decidedly  the  hand  of  God,  employed  to  ar- 
range and  bring  about  those  various  events,  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  contrivance,  all  tending 
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to  weaken  Harold's  armyi  and  to  preserve  William's 
in  its  strength  up  to  the  hour  of  the  battle. 

Who  but  He  made  the  winds  detain  the  Nor- 
man invaders^  till  Harold  had  been  called  away  to 
a  distance ;  and  then  sent  them  a  gale  favourable  to 
their  crossing  the  sea,  just  as  his  fleet  was  compeUed 
by  want  of  provisions  to  quit  its  station ;  thus  giving 
William  the  means  of  effecting  his  landing  without 
a  previous  naval  battle ;  by  which,  even  if  victo- 
rious, his  army  must  have  been  somewhat  weak- 
ened? Who  but  the  same  ruler  of  hearts,  even  of 
those  which  mock  his  declared  will,  suffered  the 
pride  of  Harold,  the  foolish  ambition  of  Hardrada, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  Tostig,  to  tacite  each  to 
contend  so  fiercely  in  that  fight  near  York,  in 
which  Harold  lost  many  a  brave  soldier,  and  his 
bold  and  restless  brother  was  cut  off;  whereas 
had  he  come  later  to  England,  he  might  have 
rallied  the  Saxons  after  Harold's  death?  And 
though  this  victory  was  dearly  bought,  the  loss  of 
men  might  have  been  compensated,  by  its  giving 
the  English  troops  an  useful  confidence  in  their 
leader's  skill;  and  by  its  enabling  him  to  bring 
every  Saxon,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  into  the  field 
against  William;  as  there  was  no  longer  another 
enemy  to  be  feared.  But  at  this  critical  moment 
Harold's  vices  were  permitted  to  overrule  what 
common  prudence  must  have  dictated  to  him.     His 

Seediness  after  wealth  making  him  disgust,  and 
us  lose  the  services  of  the  most  spirited  of  his 
followers  ;  and  his  pride  tempting  him  not  only  to 
rush  on  to  a  decisive  contest  without  giving  himself 
time  for  the  collection  of  a  larger  force,  but  also  to 
diminish  still  farther  the  numbers  of  his  army,  by 
sending  men  on  board  the  fleet  so  uselessly  sent  out 
again.  Lastly,  who  but  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of 
all  events  made  an  arrow,  shot  at  a  venture,  to 
pierce  Harold's  eye ;  whilst  William  equally  ex- 
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posed  remained  unhurt  ?  And  who  but  He  devised: 
that  the  king's  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin^  being, 
slain  in  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  combatants^  the 
Saxons  should  thus  be  left  without  a  successor  for 
Harold  to  take  the  command  of  the  defeated  army» 
and  keep  it  together  ^ill  reinforcements  could  re- 
cruit its  loss ;  so  that  the  whole  nation  submitted, 
almost  without  further  struggle,  to  a  foreign  invader 
who  had  but  won  a  single  battle,  and  that  without, 
having  penetrated  ten  miles  from  the  coast  ? 

But  whilst  it  becomes  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  disposing  hand  of  Providence  in  the  events. 
which  gave  success  to  the  Norman  invasion,  we 
must  not  imagine  that  this  interference  was  exerted 
merely  to  bring  about  the  merited  punishment  o£ 
Godwin's  wicked  family. 

The  same  events  are  frequently  intended,  atid 
made,  to  contribute  to  present  and  distant  objects, 
to  particular  and  very  extensive  results,  to  the  endjBi 
of  vengeance  and  mercy,  by  Him  whose  wisdom 
surveys  and  determines  all  the  consequences  of 
every  action. 

By  placing  England' under  the  dominion  of  a 
sovereign,  who  had  large  possessions  in  France,  the 
English  were  led  to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-subjects  across  the  channel.  In 
the  first  place,  this  encouraged  commerce,  and 
formed  a  race  of  able  seamen.  Other  still  more 
unportant  consequences  followed  from  the  same 
connection.  For  the  arts  and  learning  began  to  re* 
^ive  in  the  southern  parts  of  .Europe ;  and  but  for 
the  intercourse  with  the  continent  now  forced  upon 
the  English,  they  would  ha^re  been  much  later  in 
sharing  the  benefits  of  that  revival.  And  in  its  train 
came  the  restoration  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  from  whence-  burst  forth  that  blessed  light 
which  produced  the  Reformation.  But  where  des* 
potism  was  able  to  quench  that  light,  it  broke  out 
^  vain.    And  had  the  voice  of  the  people  possessed 
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no  more  influence  in  England  than  it  did  in  France 
or  Spain^  when  the  priests  called  out  to  the  kings 
to  exterminate  heresy,  as  they  chose  to  name  re- 
formed religion^  popery  might  have  kept  down  the 
truth  in  England  by  fire  and  the  sword  as  firmly  as 
it  did  in  those  less  favoured  countries.  It  became, 
therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  so  much  freedom^  in  this  land, 
as  should  prevent  the  spirit  of  reformation  from  being 
strangled  in  its  birth ;  and  might,  as  it  increased, 

Eromote  his  merciful  purpose  of  making  the  know- 
>dge  of  Himself  to  spread  and  take  deep  root  here. 
NoV7  William's  conquest,  and  even  Harold's  short 
reign,  were  both  important  steps  towards  the  for- 
mation of  English  liberty  ;  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  a  blessing  whose  benefits,  it  is  to  be  hoped)  each 
reader  will  so  make  his  own,  that  when  this  loved 
island  and  the  world  that  bears  it,  are  passed  away, 
he  may  still  be  rejoicing  in  them. 

i  A  very  few  words,  on  what  has  passed  in  the 
vest  of  Europe,  will  suffice  to  shew,  how  remarkably 
the  contest  between  Harold  and  William  contributed 
to  form  that  free  and  wise  system  of  government 
under  which  we  live.  The  boasted  freedom  of 
Englishmen  has,  indeed,  long  been  a*  favourite  sub- 
jfect  with  politicians ;  but  the  most  profitable  view 
of  it  is  that  which  calls  forth  our  gratitude  to  God, 
by  displaying  His  g-oodness  as,  long  ago,  providing 
for  its  establishment. 

>  We  have  seen  that  England  had  latterly  become 
divided  •  into  four  or  five  extensive  provinces,  go^s 
verned  by  so  many  Saxon  earls,  possessing  such 
influence  and  wealth  that  each  of  them  was  nearly 
a  match  for  his  sovereign.  In  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe  a  very  similar  division  of  power  was  pre- 
valent at  this  time.  The  supreme  authority  was  as 
limited  in  those  co«»ntries  as  in  England ;  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so,  for  some  centuries.  But  the  kings 
gradually  got  the  mastery  of  one  of  these  great  nobles 
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after  another,  till  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
finally  fell  into  the  sovereign's  hands ;  and  he  be- 
came an  absolute  monarcn.    Had  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment been  suffered  to  run  its  course,  or  even  if 
William  had  been  peaceably  invited  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  as  the  acknowledged  and  unre- 
sisted heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  the  English 
people  would  have  continued  longer,  or  more  free, 
than  the  French  or  Spaniards.     But  the  seizure  of 
the  crown  by  Harold,  and  the  resistance  William  had 
to  overcome,  obliged  the  latter  to  procure  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  of  the  conti- 
nent; and,  by  the  'grants  required  from  him,  for 
their  remuneration,  the  landed  property  of  Engird 
became  divided  amongst  several  hundred  gentlemen 
who  had  fought  in  his  service,  instead  of  seven  or 
eight  great  chieftains.     And  when  William's  suc- 
cessors, like  the  other  European  "kings,  sought  to 
extend  their  authority  at  the  expence  of  any  noble, 
whom  they  particularly  wished  to  humble,  no  indi- 
vidual founoliimself  strong  enough  to  contend  alone 
against  his  sovereign.     Hence  the  English  nobility 
being,  separately,  very  much  less  i)Owerful  than  the 
peeirs  of  France,  felt  it  necessary  to  make  common 
cause  in   defence  of  their  order,  and  its  rights^ 
against  the  attempts  of  their  monarcli ;  and  then  he 
was  naturally  led  to  seek  the  support  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  freemen  by  protecting,  them,   on 
various  occasions,  from  the  violence  of  bis  haughty 
barons;  whilst  those  barons  would  frequently  bid 
against  him,  as  it  were,  for  the  same  assistance ; 
by  giving,  or  procuring  for  the  lower  ranks   of 
their  fellow-subjects,  some  of  those  privileges  which 
elsewhere  custom  confined  to  the  nobility  alone* 
And  thus  the  liberties  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  grew   up,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  nobility  as  could  not  resist  the  kins 
^hout  seeking  their  help ;  whereby  the  good-will 
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of  the  comnions  came  to  be  sought  both  by  nobles 
and  king.  But  had  not  William's  conquest  broken 
up  the  great  power  of  the  Saxon  earls,  or  had  not 
Harold's  opposition  brought  upon  William  the  ne- 
cessity of  repaying  such  a  numerous  body  of  claim- 
ants, such  a  nobility  and  gentry  would  not  have 
been  created.  So  that  by  suffering  the  ambition  of 
Harold  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  and  then  giving 
William  the  victory,  the  best  provision  was  made, 
and  such  as  human  prudence  could  never  have  de- 
vised, for  establishing  in  England  that  free  govern- 
ment which  has  been  so  long  our  peculiar  blessing. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  anticipated  the  effects 
which  it  was  the  Almighty's  merciful  purpose  to 
employ  the  Norman  Conquest  in  producing  gradu- 
ally, as  ages  should  pass  on.  As  to  its  immediate 
effects,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  reigning  fa- 
mily has  already  been  noticed ;  but  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  Lord  would  have  pulled  down  tlie 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  brought  them  to  de- 
struction, without  giving  up  the  people  to  be  sub- 
dued by  their  enemies,  had  not  their  conduct  like- 
wise called  down  his  just  wrath  upon  them. 

The  Saxons  assert,  that  it  was  their  intercourse 
with  the,  Danes  which  first  made  them  a  drunken 
people.  And,  if  it  was  particularly  the  habit  of  the 
latter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  union  of  the  two 
races  made  that  degrading  vice,  still  more,  a  national 
offence.  But  if  the  English  sinned  against  the 
personal  duty  of  temperance,  they  were  equally  ad- 
dicted to  violating  their  duty  towards  their  neigh- 
bours. God  hath  said,  avenge  not  youraeloes* 
Vengeance  is  mifie  ;  I  will  repay.  But,  when  they 
were  offended,  they  chose  neither  to  wait  till  He 
should  pronounce  His  sentence  against  the  guilty; 
nor  for  the  shorter  delay,  requisite  to  bring  upon 
offenders  the  punishments  prescribed  by  human 
laws.  Every  one  rushed  to  revenge  his  own  wrong 
with  his  own  sword;   according  to  the  measure 
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which  his  own  passions  took  of  the, offence.  And 
this  had  become  so  much  a  national  habit,  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  prevent  such  violence;  the 
Saxon  lawgivers  had  latterly  ventured  to  do  no  more 
than  limit  the  period  during  which  an  injured  per- 
son, or  his  family,  might  endeavour  to  revenge 
tliemselves  on  the  injurer  and  his  relations.  Thus 
was  violence  multiplied,  till  none  held  it  in  abhor- 
rence, save  those  who  were  suffering  under  it.  How 
corrupt  the  national  feeling  had  become  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  guessed  from  the  popularity  which 
the  Grodwin  family  acquired  by  their  pomp  and  ge- 
nerosity to  their  dependants,  though  men  believed, 
of  them,  that  if  they  beheld  a  house,  to  covet  it, 
they  would  direct  their  followers  to  go,  by  night, 
and  murder  the  proprietor  and  his  whole  family ; 
and  then  would  procure  a  grant  of  the  property,  as 
without  an  heir. 

And,  whilst  they  who  were  powerful  dared  to  of- 
fend thus,  the  weaker  sinner  would  steal  his  neigh- 
bour's child,  to  sell  him  to  foreigners  as  a  slave. 

In  the  city  of  Bristol  young  men  and  women 
might  be  seen  tied  together  by  ropes,  and  daily  ex- 
posed for  sale;  being  collected  from  all  parts  of 
England  for  exportation.  And  though  it  is  re- 
corded that,  at  least,  one  bishop,  Wulstan  of  Wor- 
cester, was  Cound  to  raise  his  voice  against  this 
most  wicked  commerce ;  and  that  his  preaching 
brought  the  people  of  Bristol  to  repent  and  relsign 
this- lucrative  trade,  yet  the  sentence  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  stealer  of  his  brethren,  to  sell  them,  shotdd 
<&*,  was  slighted ;  and  the  evil  was  not  put  away 
from  among  the  people.  How  justly  were  they 
given  up  to  a  severe  bondage  under  the  Normans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  give  up  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  for  money,  to  pine  away  in  slavery  in 
some  foreign  land ! 

« 

*  Dent.  xxir.  7. 
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Drui:ikeDhes3  the  Saxon  lawgivers  endeavoured^ 
in  vain,  to  check.  Revenge,  they  connived'  at.  The 
law  of  Alfred,  which  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to 
slavery,  was  neglected  hy  common  consent.  Ano^ 
ther  grievous  sin  was  made  most  deplorably  preva- 
lent, by  the  abuse  of  that  law  which  established 
juries.  For  whereas  a  certain  number  of  persons 
were  required  by  it  to  swear,  that  they  believed  any 
accused  party  to  be  guilty,  or  innocent:  and  the 
duty  of  carefully  searching  into  the  facts  of  the  case 
was  thus  imposed  upon  them ;  men  began  to  neglect 
this  duty,  and  to  perjure  themselves  to  gain  an  end. 
Till,  at  length,  it  became  a  general  custom  for  each 
party  to  bring  as  large  a  number  of  filends,  fre- 
quently of  dependants,  as  he  could;  and  these 
heedlessly  swore  to  the  innocence  of  the  person 
who  brought  them  into  court ;  merely  because  they 
had  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  serve  him.  Thus 
Gfod  was  niocked  by  false  swearing ;  and  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  friendless  wer€  trampled. upon,  by 
men  who.eould  bring  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  wicked 
companions  to  pledge  their  false  oaths  to  any  thing. 
The  oaths  too  of  the  rich  were  regularly  counted 
as  worth  those  of  several  poor  men ;  and  the  event 
of  the  trial  was  decided  by  numbers. 

The  injustice  which  resulted  from  such  a  systemi 
80  wickedly  carried  on,  gave  popularity  to  another 
evil  practice  of  a  very  singular  kind.  For  innoc^ 
persons^  falsely  charged  with  any  ofience,  perceiv- 
ing themselves  very  liable  to  .  be  out-sworn,  got 
into  a  way  of  appealing  to  the  direct  interfer- 
ence of  heaven.  They  were  willing .  to  expose 
themselves  to  danger  from  fire  or  water,  ^^ 
trust  that  God  would  make  their  innocence  mani- 
fest, by  protecting  them  from  harm.  Such  a  trial 
was  called  an  orthaL  The  one  by  fire  was  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first,  a  ball  of  iron  was  prepared  of 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  charged.    This  was  heated 
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red-hot  in  tiie  fire;  and  then  the  accssed  hud?  it 
put  in  his  hand,  anid  was  required  to  run,  and  de-^ 
li?er  It  on  a  spot  nine  feet  distant.  After  this  his 
hand  was  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  before  witnesses,  by 
the  priest ;  to  be  untied  and  examined  at  the  end 
of  three  days.  If  the  skin  was  then  found  to  be 
sound  he  was  declared  innocent ;  if  not,  guilty.  In 
the  other  ordeal,  by  fire,  nine  red-hot  plough  shares 
were  placed  at  equal  distances,  and  the  suspected 
offendei^  being  blind-folded,  was  to  step  over  them 
if  he  could,  running  barefoot. 

In  each  case  the  arrangements  were  so  contrived^ 
as  if  purposely  for  enabling  the  priest,  who  ofiiciated 
on  such  occasions,  to  employ  fraud  in  behalf  of  the 
accused  without  detection ;  and  his  assistance  was 
not  unlikely  to  be  purchased  by  a  bribe.  Every 
thing  was  done  in  the  church ;  into  which  no  one  but 
the  priest  and  the  accused  was  permitted  to  enter^ 
whilst  the  iron  was  heating.  Then^  indeed,  twelve . 
friends*  of  each  party  were  admitted.  But  they 
were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  church,  so  as  td 
be  kept  at  some  distance.  Certaiil  prayers  wercf 
said  by  the  priest,  after  taking  the  iron  out  of  the 
fite ;  the  accused  drank  a  cup  of  holy  water ;  and 
the  priest  sprinkled  his  hand  with  it.  In  this  time, 
^d  with  so  many  actions  to  be  performed, 'any  mo- 
dem juggler  would  manage  to  change  the  red-hot 
hall  for  a  painted  one,  unseen  and  undetected  by 
the  lookers  on.  In  the  other  c^se  the  priest  could,' 
still  more  easily,  so  blind-fold  the  man  as  not  tb 
deprive  him  entirely  of  the  means  of  distinguishing 
the  burning  plough-shares. 

None  of  these  ordeals,  however,  could  have  come' 
into  practice,  but  for  the  general  neglect  of  the 
Scriptures.-  For^  in  every  ordeal,  the  accused  peiT- 
^n  was  expected  to  expose  himself  to  danger  of  hurt,' 
^  the  trust  that  God  would  interfere  miraculously 
to  save  him  from  bodily  injury,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  unjustly  condemned.   Whereas  the  Scrip- 
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tures  would  have  told  thetn,  that  when  Christ  was 
asked  by  Satan  to  prove  the  protecting  power  of 
God,  by  casting  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle,  in 
trust  that  a  miraculous  interference  would  keep  him 
from  harm,  he  replied.  It  uf  written,  Thou  shcdt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.    Yet  in  His  case  there 
bad  been  a  special  promise  recorded,  that  such  in- 
terference should  be  exerted  in  His  favour  if  need- 
ful ;  it  being  prophetically  written  concerning  Him, 
He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee^^  to  keep 
Thee  in  all  Thy  ways.     Th^y  shall  bear  Thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a  stone  *> 
I^ow  Christ  having  thus  taught  that  it  is  profane  to 
put  God,  in ,  this  presumptuous  manner,  upon  bb 
trial ;  whether  He  will  be  as  good  as  His  word,  in 
protecting  the  innocent,  or  not ;  it  must  have  been 
either  gross,  and  therefore  sinful  ignorance,  or  guile 
heedless  of  God's  commands,  which  induced  priests 
and  lawgivers  to  encourage  the  people   in  thus 
tempting  the  Lord.  We  may  be  certain  that  He  would 
not  interpose  to  protect  such  as  thus  slighted  His 
word,  from  any  evil  consequences  of  their  forbidden 
rashness.  When  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  second 
ordeal  by  fire,  the  calmness  of  conscious  innocence 
might,  perhapsi  enable  the  accused  to  measure  the 
interval  between  the  plough«>shares  more  accurately 
with  his  eyes,  before  the  bandage  was  applied,  and 
to  step,  though  quickly,  with  more  caution  than  a 
criminal  who  expected  to  be  convicted.     Yet  calm- 
ness and  agitation  frequently  depend  more  on  the 
temperament  than  on  any  thing  else.    The  bold 
wicked  man  may  retain  complete  self-possession; 
whilst  the  very  injustice  of  the  charge  may  disturb 
and  confuse  the  innocent. 

As  to  the  ordeal  of  the  red-hot  ball,,  it  would, 
naturally,  put  the  guilty  and  innocent  quite  on  a 
level.     The  hand  of  the  accused  would,  probably^ 

*  Psalm  xci.  11, 12. 
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be  always  fouiid  injured,  and  so  occasi^Mihis  con- 
demnation ;  unless  the  officiating  priest  was  induced 
to  befriend  him  and  save  him  by  some  fraud ;  either 
for  reward,  or  from  his  own  wish  to  screen  a  person 
whom  he  believed  innocent. 

These  were  the  most  important  defects  in  the 
Saxon  laws ;  because  they  directly  tended  to  set  the 
conduct  of  the  people  at  variance  with  the  will  of 
GrOD.    But  there  was  another  peculiarity,  pervading 
the  whole  system  of  their  laws,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  grievous  thing  to  have  had  perpetuated 
among  us,  and  which  yet  was  so  interwoven  with  all 
their  habits  and  customs,  that  the  Saxons  seem^ 
never  to  have  reflected  on  its  injustice.     The  pu^ 
nishment  of  evei^  offence,  even  to  the  taking  of  the 
life  of  man  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  certain  money  fine. 
Half  this  fine  was  paid  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord 
m  whose  court  the  case  was  tried ;  the  other  half 
to  the  injured  person,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
to  his  family,  as  compensation  for  the  injury  re*- 
eeived*     This  was  a  considerable  source  of  revenue 
to  the  king;  who  had  indeed  scarcely  any  other, 
except  the  rents  of  his  numerous  landed  estates  in 
every  county*    And  the  division  of  the  spoil  made 
this  system  popular  with  the  nation.     Nor  was  it 
unwise,  in  the  lawgivers  of  a  fierce  people,  to  abstain- 
eatefuUy  from  increasing  their  indifference  to  blood- 
shed, bv  the  frequent  sight  of  public  executions  of 
criminals.    But  the  injustice  of  the  svstem  consisted  - 
in  this,  that  the  penalty  varied  with  the  place  where v 
and  the  person  on  whom,  the  violence  was  commit- 
^I'snd  that  all  these  variations  were  in  favour  of 
the  rich ;  who  had  a  less  penalty  to  pay  for  injuring 
the  poor,  than  for  molesting  persons  powerfiil  enough 
to  have  defended  themselves  from  aggression; 

It  was  certainly  muck  less  likely  that  a  peasant 
^ould  strike  a  thane,  than  that  a  thane  should 
l^ke  a  peasant;  and  therefore  the  strength  of  the> 
law  should  have  been  directed  to  supplying  the 
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weaker  party  with  its  protection.  Now  if  the  penalty^ 
had  been  fixed  at  the  tome  sum  for  each,  the  pun-* 
ishment  wonld  evidently  have  fallen  miich  harder 
on  the  peasant  than  on  the  thane ;  because  the  loss 
of  the  same  sum  is  a  heavier  infliction  on  him  who  has 
litde,  than  on  him  "who  has  abundance.  Sat  not 
content  with  this  inequality,  the  Saxon  laws  imposed 
a  slight  penalty  on  the  thane  who  injured  a  peasant, 
and  a  very  heavy  oi|e  on  the  peasant  who  injured  a 
thane,  or  even  conrniitted  any  violence  withiii  the 
precints  of  a  great  man's  residence.  So  that  a  noble 
might  kill  the  cottager  in.  his  humble  home,  and 
could  count  oiit  the  sum  he  had  thus  forfeited  with- 
out feelmg  its  loss.  Whilst  the  cottager  might  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  all,  or  even  to  part  with  a  child 
into  slavery,  to  pay  the  penalty  demanded  for 
striking,  within  the  walls  of  his  lord's  castle,  some 
insolent  menial  who  might  have  scoffed  at  his  po"- 
verty.  How  great  was  the  goodness  which,  ieven  in 
wrath  remembered  mercy;  and,  whilst  punishing 
the  nation's  sins  was,  thereby,  preparing  the  re- 
moval of  laws  which  sanctioned  sudii  a  system  I 

Nor  was  there  less  mercy  shewn  in  what  was  pre- 
served for  improvement  under  the  conqnerora,  than 
itt  what  was  madie  gradually  to  disappear.  The 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  Saxon  govemnient  was 
the  custom  of  having  all  great  pubUo  measures  suii* 
mitted,'  for  approval^  to  the  consideratioaof  the  wite-. 
na^gemot;  and  dependent^  for  their  authority,  on  its 
sanction.  The  remembrance  of  this  custom  led  the 
English  to  consider  the  Pariiamenta,  after  the  con* 
quest,  as  having  the  same  right  to  make  laws,  and  eor- 
rect  abuses.  £nd  ihe  idea  that  they  intBt  havesuch 
a  right  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
right  for  them.  The  Saxons  were  also-  accustomed 
to  see  thmr  witena-gemot  attended  by  persons  of  a 
rank  inferior  to  the  nobles.  And  the  recollection 
qf  this  was  not  lodt,  when  the  representatives  of 
countiea  and  borough  were  summoned  to  attend 
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Pariiament  with  the  barons.  Tbat  the '  ErngKldy 
Parliaments  owed  these  two  most  important  partfr  of 
their  constitution  to  the  traditions  preserved  in 
England,  respecting  the  usages  of  the  wit«ia-ge^ 
moty' will  appear  the  more  evident  when  it  is  con* 
sidered,  that,  whereas  the  Normans  brought  the' 
word  •  Parliament  from  France,  none  but  the  peers 
and  great  officers  of  state  sat  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  they  only  tried  causes^  and  registered 
laws  made  by  other  authorities ;  instead  of  enacting 
them  by  their  own. 

Inferior  to  the  witena^-gemot  was  the  shire-gemot, 
or  county  court ;  composed  of  the  thanes  of  a 
county,  with  a  bishop  and  alderman,  or  sheriff, 
acting  as  their  joint  presidents^  Here  breaches  of 
the  peace  were  inquired  into,  criminals  were  tried^ 
and  claims  were  investigated.  The  maintenance  of 
a  spirit  of  liberty  was  much  enc^tiraged  by  the  ex* 
istence  of  these  courts,  in  whieh  every  freeholder 
might  make  his  vpioe  heard.  And  these  courts 
survived  the  conquest,  though  the  bishops-  ceased 
to  have  a  seat  in  thenn  To  their  preservation  we 
owe  our  present  courts  of  assize ;  in  which  the  ju-' 
ties  are  still  composed  of  the  principal  gentry  and 
freeholders*  of  the  county,  whilst  the  judges  jof  the 
land  attend  as  presidents ;  being  persons  whose  eX'^ 
perienceand  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  make 
them  much  more  fit  to  preside  than  the  lord  lieii^ 
tenant,  or  sheriff,  would  be.  At  the  assises,  as  at 
the  Saxon  shire-gemot,  most  of  the  disputes  of  i 
dbtriot  are  settled  near  the  spot,  and  the  claimant 
has  his  case  considered  by  his  equals  or  neighbours; 
whilst  their  partiaHties  aofe  corrected  by  the  judge, 
whd  is>a  stranger  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Our  English  quarter-sessions  have  arisen,  in  tiincb 
the  tame  manner,  otft  of  the  Saxon  courts  for  each 
hondtfed'.  And,  besides  the  advantage!^  alread^j^ 
nientioned,  there  is  another,  of  incalculable  intport^ 
«tce,  resulting  ftata  the  imitation  of  the  Saxon  cut-* 
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tottfs,  in  the  composition  of  both  the  auize  and  ies' 
sion  courts.  For  a  numerous  body  of  independant 
gentry  and  of  freeholders  being,  in  this  way,  called 
upon  in  their  turn  to  administer  the-  law,,  become 
sensible  of  its  merits  or  defects.  And,  as  they 
we.  not  professionally  interested  in  the  honor  of  the 
law,  the  praise  they  bestow,  upon  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  its  decrees,  is  received  by  the  people  with- 
out suspicion ;  and  attaches  them  to  their  country, 
and  its  constitution.  Whilst,  on  the  other  haiid>  by 
speaking  freely  of  such  laws  as  appear  in  practice  to 
be  absurd  or  oppressive,  they  gradually  induce  Par- 
Jiament  to  make  such  corrections  and  improvements 
as  every  system,  devised  by  man,  will  stand  in  need  of. 
Amongst  the  Sax^ons  these  wise  provisioDs  for  in- 
quiring after,  and  correcting  all  injustice,  were  ren- 
dered nearly  useless,  as  has  been  observed,  by  laws 
which  the  great  made  in  their  own  favor ;  by  cus- 
toms at  variance  with  the  word  of  God  ;  by  the  un- 
governable violence  of  the  powerful  j  and  by  indif- 
ference, in  every  class,  to  the  guilt  of  perjury. 

Where  these  offences  could  exist,  in  so  mischiev- 
ous a  degree,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
national  religion  failed  to  impress  upon  the  people 
a  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  holiness,  and  of  Gos's 
wrath  ag^st  sin.    We  have,  accordingly,  seen  the 
Saxon  church  gradually  wandering  farther  from  the 
truth  i  teaching   the    alarmed  conscience   to   seek 
refuge  io   human  mediators,  to  the  dishonour  of 
Christ  ;  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  hoU- 
to  believe  that  the  help  d 
X  purchased  with  money. 
i  sorrupt  church  grew,  not 
the  vices  of  the  lich.    The 
rOfia  paid  estates  for  crimes- 
id  by  a  wealthy  sinner  kd 
ime    property  to  f.  neigh- 
the  titles  by  which  the  ec- 
lield  their  estates  werCi  in 
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general^  just  so  many  testimonies  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  great.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confbs* 
sofy  it  is  computed  that  more  than  a  third  of  all 
tbe  lands  in  England  had  got  into  the  possession  of 
the  clergy. 

As  if,  howevet'j  the  declarations  of  God's  wrath 
bad  not  yet  been  sufficielntly  made  of  none  effect  by 
the  traditions  of  false  teachers,  a  still  cheaper  way 
was  devised,  by  which  those  who  could  pay  but  littb 
might  yet  sin  without  fear  of  punishment.    Real, 
or  supposed,  saints  had  too  long  received  such  honor 
as  should  have  been  paid  to  God.  only  ;  but  it  was 
now  thought  that  nothing  could  be  so  acceptable  to 
these  saints  as  venerating  whatever  was  left  of  them 
on  earth.  Hence  if  a  monastery  possessed  a  limb,  or 
even  a  remnant  of  the  clothing  of  some  reputed 
saint,  men  went  there  to  bow  before  it,  or  to  kiss  it ; 
and  leave  thus  to  approach  the  relic,  as  it  was  called, 
was  purchased  by  making  a  present  to  the  monks. 
This  abuse  soon  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  '  Men, 
wiio,   bearing  the  name  of  Christ,  neglected  His 
wmrd,  were  justly  given  up  to  be  seduced  by  Satan 
into  a  kind  of  idolatry  more  disgusting,  to  the  eye 
at  least,  than  that  of  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter  or 
Diana.     For  they  indeed   adored  images,  whose 
heauty  might  well  exdite  admiration  ;  but  these  peo- 
ple fell  down  and  worshipped  dead  men's  bone^i  or 
the  corrupt  carcases  of  they  knew  not  whom. 

Moreover,  as  the  heathen  have  always  placed 
great  confidence  in  charms,  so  these  deluded  Chris- 
tians trusted  that  a  tooth  or  a  finger,  which  they 
vainly  imagined  to  have  belonged  to  an  apostle, 
would  protect  them  from  all  harm,  if  duly  honoured, 
by  being  kept  in  a  decorated  gold  or  silver  case* 
Hence  they  who  were  at  once  superstitious  and 
wealthy  gave  great  sums  for  such  relics ;  whilst  the 
monks  would  bid  still  higher,  in  order  to  have  in 
their  monastery  a  possession  which  brought  a  greater 
income,  from  the  accumulated  contributions  of  al^ 
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olaasea  6(  pilgrimB,  than  the  piirchKse-iiiMKy  coald- 
have  procured  if  laid  out  in  aof  other  way.  Thiu> 
Athelnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Canute's- 
reign,  purchased  at  PavLt,  an  arm  of  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo ;  giving  for  it,  ae  is  said  fiOOOlbs. 
weight  of  silver,  and  6Ulb.  weight  of  gold.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  or  his  attendants,, 
much  exaggerated  the  price,  on  their  retarn  to  Eng- 
land. But  had  the  Archbishop  known  the  Scrips 
tiires,  he  would  have  read  in  them '  that  when 
Hezekiah  observed  the  people  of  Israel  paying  much* 
the  same  kiudof  honor  to  the  brazen  serpent,  made. 
by  Moses  at  the  command  of  God,  as  the  £ngtish 
would  pay  to  the  supposed  arm  of  Augustine,  the 
good  king  had  that  remarkable  relic  broken  in 
pieces.  ' 

Far  front  imitating  Hezekiah  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  at  this  time,  were  too  frequently  guilty  of 
imposing  on  their  misguided  flocks  in  a  manlier 
wluch  even  their  blind  consciences  mast  have  felt 
to  be  highly  criminal.  They  would  dig  up  a  corpw 
whose  name  was  unknown,  and  wickedly  pretend 
that  a  special  revelation  from  heaven  had  iufonned 
them  that  it  waa  the  corpse  of  St.  Jamee,  for  in- 
stance,  or  of  any  other  person,  whose  reputation  they 
thought  Ukely  to  bring  many  o&rings  to  hia  shrinei 
And  then  they  would  publish  accounts,  which  they 
knew  to  be  lalse,  of  miracles ;  pretended .  to  be 
wrought  by  the  body  after  its  removal  from  the 
grare  to.  some  chnrch,  or  chapel,  which  was  choaen 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  temple  of  this  fidse  god. . 

To  keep  men  from  reflecting  how  absurd,  or 
hideous,  the  object  of  their  worship  was,  a  great 
ties  were  invented  fay  the 
to  the  adoration  of  relios! 
e  natarally  tended  to  des^ 
:  few  reti^us  rites  wbiok 
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our  Sayioiir  had  enjoined  his  followers  to  o'bs^rveJ 

Besides  this  the  belief  that  frequent  miracles  still 

repaid  the  peculiar  marks   of  reverence  offered  ixf 

the  least  of  his  disciples^  led  to  the  expectation  that 

yet  greater  miracles  ought  to  show  the   superiorify 

of  their  divine  Master.    It  was  not  considered  that 

when  the  Almighty  gives,  to  those  whom  He.  seiMbr 

with  a  new  message  to  mankind,  the  power  of  di»^ 

turbing  the  order  of  nature  by  miracies,  He  doeait 

that  mankind  may  thus  be  assured,  that  such  mes-* 

sengers  have  been  sent  by  the  Lord  and  Gt>vemor 

of  the  world.     But  when  the  message  has  been 

heard,  and  recorded,  the  duty  of  attending  to  it 

may  be  made  sufficiently  clear  to  humble,  and  teach"-. 

able  minds  by  arguments  built*  on  common  sense  ; 

and  Christ  wrought  no  miracles  merely  to  be  won-; 

dered  at.     Neither  will  He  give  a  new.  sign  to.  that 

feneration  which  should  seek  one,  tempting  Him ; 

He  has  already  said,  of  siich.  If  ihey  hear  not  the 

Scriptures,  neither  mil  they  be  persuaded  thatch 

one  rosejrom  the  dead*  t 

Bat,  when  men  had  made  up  .their  minds,  that 

some  great  miracle  ought  to  attend  the  rite,  by  which 

they  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ^  the  ex* 

aggerating  tone  in  which  the  priests  habitually  spoke 

of  all  ceremonies,  and  particularly  of  this^  ieU  in  with 

their  prejudices ;  and  it  began  to  be  thought  that 

the  words  of  oar  Saviour,   Takey  eat,  t/us  is  my 

body,  were  to  be xmderstood  to  the  letter;  and  not, 

merely  in  a  spiritual  sense*     In  vain  had  the  Apostle 

preserved  the  warning  language  of  our  Lord.    It  is 

the  spirit  that  quickeneth;    the  flesh  proflieth  no^ 

thing*.      They   chose  to  believe  that,  •  after  the 

priest  had  blessed   the    bread  and  wine,  in  the 

sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  supper^  their  substance 

miraculously  changed  into  real  flesh  and  real  blood. 

It  wpuld^  have  been  just  as  sound  reasoning  ta 

•  John  vi.  63. 
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insist  that  the  cup  became  the  New.  Testament; 
because  our  Lord  also  said,  on  the .  same  occa- 
sion, litis  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood  *• 
The  truth  is  that  this  manner  of  sf^aking  was 
occasioned  by  a  defect  in  fhe  Hebrew  language ; 
a  dialect  of  which  our  Saviour  used.  It  has  no 
word  for  represent.  Hence  our  Lord  explaining 
his  parables  to  the  disciples,  said  the  ^  harvest  is 
tie  end  of  the  worlds  and  the  reapers,  are  the 
angels  ff  and  the  angel  said  to  the  prophet  Daniel  ij;^ 
The  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecian  instead  of 
saying  represents  t/te  king,  &c.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  these  obvious  elucidations  of  our  Saviour's 
meaning,  the  church  of  Rome  adopted  the  belief 
that  his  very  body  came  down  from  heaven ;  and' 
that  He  was  sacrificed  anew,  whilst  the  priests  were. 

S^rforming  a  part  of  the  service  called  the  mass* 
hus  did  they  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  St.  PauFs  reasoning  with  the  Jews ;  in  which  he 
particularly  dwells  upon  the  superiority  of  the  sa-- 
orifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  that  being  once- 
offered  it  needed  not  to  be  repeated,  like  those,  of- 
fered by  the  Jewish  priests  §  ;  and  observes,  that; 
Christ  ||,  qfter  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand.of  God. 

The  change,  of  the  substance  of  the  bread,  was: 
named  transubstantiation.  And,  when  this  betief 
was  established,  the  priests  began  to  magnify  their 
(Mee,  after  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Apostles.    Indeed  theiir  language  became  such  as 

<  « 

•  Lake  zxii.  20.  f  Matt.  xiii.  39. 

t  Dan.  viii.  21.  §  Ueb.  ix.  and  z. 

g  Heb.  z.  12.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  tho  English  Bible 
has  thU'miinf  and  not  rather  this  person.  For  the  word  man  is 
not  io  the  original ;  which  Uko  person  is  equally  applicable  to 
a  divine  or  human  being.  The  same  remaric  applies  to  the  ex- 
pression this  man,  in  Acts  xiii.  38.  Heb.  iii.  3.  vii.  24.  and  riii. 
3.  The  Holy  Spirit  never  names  Christ,  after  his  human  na- 
tore,  in  so  irreverent  a  manner  as  these  texts  seem  to  do,  when 
thus  translated. 


conspired  with  other  parts  of  his  description  to 
make  many  think,  that  the  king,  prophetically  an- 
nounced to  Daniel^  was  a  type  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Of  him  it  was  foretold*,  He  shaU  exalt  himr 
self,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  godi  and 
shaU  speak  Vnarvellous  things,  against  the  God  of 
gods.  And  they  insulted  the  Almighty,  by  boasting 
openly  as  if  their  hand  and  word  made  the  bread  to 
become  God.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  boasts  to 
mere  vain  glory ;  but  insisted  as  a  cdnsequence  of 
this  supernatural  power  bestowed,  they  said,  at 
their  ordination,  that  a  variety  of  excessive  privileged 
could  not  be  refused  to  the  priesthood,  without  sin. 
Of  these  pretensions  we  shall  find  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak,  as  they  occasioned  wars  and  fightings 
for  ages  to  come. ' . 

But  though  the  period  in  which  transubstantiation 
began  to  be  avowedly  taught  was  a  time  of  extreme . 
ignorance,  there  were  still  some  persons  in  the 
church  who  understood  our  Lord's  meaning  better ; 
and  who  knew  that  the  earlier  divines,  though  they 
had  often  spoken  in  a  very  unguarded  manner,  held 
DO  such  monstrous  doctrine.  These  men,  though 
few  in  number,  boldly  combated  the  growing  error; 
and  one  of  them,  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury- 
in  Ethelred's  reign,  was  iso  much  respected  by  the 
Saxon  bishops,  that  his  epistles  were  inserted  into 
books  of  instruction,  officially  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  their  clergy. 

In  a  sermon  of  his,  still  preserved,  Alfric  ob- 
serves, that  ''  Paul  the  Apostle  said  of  the  Israel- 
ites, our  forefathers  drank  of  that  Rock  that  f allowed 
them;  and  that  rock  was  Christ  f.  Neither  was 
that  rock,  from  which  the  water  then  flowed,  Christ 
in  a  bodily  manner ;  but  it  betokened  Christ,  who 
called  thus  to  all  the  faithful.  Whosoever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shaU  never  thirst; 

*  Daa.  xi.  36.    See  also  r.  37.  \  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
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Imt  the  water  thai  I  shail  give  kirn,  shall  be  in  him 
a  toeli  of  teater,  springing  up  into  evertatting  Uf'e  *. 
This  he  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  re- 
ceived, who  believed  on  hun."  From  hence  Al&ic 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  Christ  said,  "  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
iffe  t-  But  he  did  not  bid  them  to  eat  that  body, 
which  he  was  going  about  with ;  nor  to  drink  that 
blood  which  He  shed  for  us :  but  He  meant  by 
those  words  that  blessed  host,  which  spiritually  is 
His. body  and  His  blood."  In  the  same  sermon  he 
■ays,  "  The  body,  truly,  in  which  Christ  suffered, 
was  bom  of  the  desh  of  Mary,  with  blood  and  with 
bone,  with  skin  and  with  sinew,  with  human  HimbG, 
•nd  with  a  reasonable  living  soul.  But  his  spiri- 
tual body,  which  we  call  the  host,  is  collected  from 
many  grains,  without  blood  or  bone,  without  limbs 
<w  a  soul }  and  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  under- 
stood therein  bodily,  but  all  is  to  be  taken  spiritu- 
aUy." 

But  though  Alfiric  had  sense  enough  to  revolt  at 

the  absurdity  of  a  doctrine  not  yet  thoroughly  r&- 

eetved,  he  was  unable  to  keep  clear  of  those  errors, 

which  preceding  ages  had  sanctioned.     In  this  very 

discourse  he  uses  language  quite  at  variance  with 

the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Scripture  ;  and  far  from  con- 

■istent  with  what  has  been  quoted  from  himself. 

Hence  though  his  influence  and   arguments   eon- 

tributed  to  prevent  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 

tioa  from. being  so  unequivocally  adopted  by  the- 

SaxoR  church  as  it  was  by  the  Norman,  the  prac- 

>etween  the  opinions  held  by  the 

ergy,  had  disappeared   when  the 

ht  over  the  latter  to  England.     In 

quoted,Alfric  says, "His  (Christ'») 

renewed  by  the  mystery  of  this 

the  holy  mass.  '  Therefore  that 

t  Ibid.  Ti.  64. 
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)ioly  mass  doth  nmcli  for  tibe  living  and  tbe  dead/* 
By  these  words  lie  plainly  taught,  that  there  was  a 
sacrifice.  The  word  host^  as  thus  employed,  means  a 
victim.  And  he  also  taught»  in  direct  opposition  t^ 
the  Apostle  Paul,  that  the.  sacrifice  of  Christ's  suf- 
fering.was  daily  offered  anew.  When  he  farther  said> 
that  *^  the  mass  doth  much  for  the  dead,"  he,  in  fact> 
made  the  faith  and  the  prayers  of  the  receiver  of  no 
importance,  towards  the  effect.  For  the  dead  can 
'neither  believe  nor  pray.'  The  respect  of  the 
Saxons,  therefore,. for  Alfric,  did  not  preserve  them 
from  the  very  unhappyerror  of  those,- who  thought^ 
that  the  prayers  of  the  priest  brought  about  all  the 
good  to  be  expected  from  the  celebration  of  mass* 
And  thus  was  added  to  the  sins  of  the  Saxon  nobi- 
lity this  most  shocking  indecency,  that  they  had 
mass  performed,  by  attendant  priests,  in  their  pri- 
vate apartments  amidst  chambering  and  wanionness-; 
from  whence  they  walked  forth  to  rioting  <md 
drunkenness,  strifes  and  envyings.  If  the  priest  was 
but  well  paid,  he  would,  they  thought,  pray  ear- 
nestly. And  there  was  no  wickedness  so  horrible 
that  they  feared  to  commit  it,  whilst  prayers  for 
their  pasdon  might  be  bought;  and  whilst  their 
Saviour  himself  as  they  were  thus  miserably  re- 
duced, to  believe,  might  be  sacrificed  anew  for  their 
special  benefit. 

The  Christian  is  struck  with  awe  a(t  gnch  •  a  pic- 
ture of  spiritual  desolation ;  and  is  perhaps  tempted 
for  a  moment  to  Ivaver  in  his  ^confidence  in  Him  who 
said^tO'the  church,  I  am  with  you  alway,  et>en  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  *  ;  and  yet  suffered  His  holy 
name,  and  His  sacraments  to  be  so  abused,  and  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  be  so  thickly  obscured. 

But  when  he  reflects  that  the  general  ignorance 
of  Gospel  truths  was  brought  on  by  the  wilful  neg- 
lect of  Gop's  blessed  wprd,  which  as  yet  no  man 

.     •  Matt.  xxv4ii.  20. 


fprbade  aqy  to  read,  he  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
the  Lord  in  giving  up  mankind  to  walk  after  their 
imn  devices ;  His  mercy,  in  that  He  cast  them  not 
Ofvay  for  ever,  because  they  did  not  hearken  unto 
Him"* — ^and  His  most  tender  mercy  to  our  land, 
whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  again  visited 
us.;  whilst  many  other  nations  still •«»#  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  which  then  overspread 
them. 

And  when  the   humble   inquirer  searches    the 
Scriptures,  he  perceives  that,  even  during  that  un- 
happy time,  all  events  were  equally  such  as  had 
been  determined  in  the  councils  of  the  Lord.     For 
he  finds  the  Holy  Spirit  there  declaring,  before- 
hand»  that  the  true  cnurch  should  be  driven,  as  it 
were,  into  the  wilderness,  and  its  prea(ihers  cloathed 
in  sack-cloth ;.  and  that  a  wicked  power  should  pre- 
vail against  it,  whose  throne  should  be  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  whose  laws  and  customs  should  be 
those  of  the  Romish  priesthood  f.      Hereby  he 
knows  that  all  power  was  indeed  given  to  Christ, 
even  when  Satan  seemed  to  be  again  triumphant ; 
and  he  farther  learns,  not  to  expect  that  the  Lord 
should  straightway  interfere  %  to  rescue  the  world 
from  that  darkness  which  men  loved  ratfier  than 
Uf^ht,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL    Yet  he  hopes, 
with  St.   Paul,  that  as  God  once  answered  the 
desponding  prophet,  /  have  reserved  myself  seven 
thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  th^  knee  to  Baal; 
even  so,  at  this  time  also,  there  may  have  been  a 
remntmt  according  to  the  election  of  grace  S*    And 
in  this  hope  he  will  be  confirmed,  as  he  finds  hi8«> 
tory  detecting  here  and  there  one,  in  whose  heart 
the  knowledge  of  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
truth  was  producing  the  firuits  of  righteousness. 


*  Hosea  ix.  17.  f  See  Rev.  xii.  &c.  xi.  3.  wl 

S  Thess.  ii.  S^IS.    1  Tim.  iv.  1— 8.    Dan.  xi.  36,  37. 
X  Bee  Rev.  xii.  (L  14  xi.  8.  }  Rom.  xi.  4, 5. 
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And  when  he  is  farther  told,  that  the  church,  to 
be  nourished  in  the  wilderness  *  was  even  now  se- 
cretly forming ;  and  that  a  preacher  of  the  truth 
sometimes  came  forth 'from  thence,  and  scattered 
words  of  instruction  for  those  who  would  receive  it, 
he  cheer&Uy  acknowledges  thnt,faii/^ul  is  He  who 
promised;  and  rejoicing  in  his  heart,  he  says,  with 
the  Apostle,  Lei  us  holdfast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering  f. 


*  Uew.  xii.  14. 


t  Heb.  z,  SS. 
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ENGLAND   UNDER   THE   NORMAN    KINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

We  left  William  Tictorious  in  the  contest  at  Battle, 
to  reflect  a  while  on  some  of  the  probable  causes  of 
his  being  permitted  to  succeed. 

On  hearing  of  Harold's  death,  Archbishop  Sti- 
gand,  and  a  majority  of  the  thanes  collected  in 
London^  declared  Edgar  Atheling  their  king.  But 
Edgar  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  too  weak  intel- 
lects to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  national  strug- 
gle against  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent 
repaired  to  William's  camp  with  offers  of  faithful 
obedience,  and  obtained  certain  privileges  by  their 
early  and  opportune  submission.  As  he  advanced 
further  Stigand  himself  came  in,  was  kindly  received, 
and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Thus  did  all  resist- 
ance soon  dwindle  away ;  and  William,  invited  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  fixed  Christ- 
mas-day for  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  as  king 
of  England.  He  already  styled  himself  The  Con- 
queror ;  but  he  was  too  prudent  a  man  to  intend 
irritating  the  pride  of  the  English  by  the  assump- 
tion of  this  title.  He  by  no  means  wished  perpetually 
to  remind  them  thereby  that  they  were  a  vanquished 
people.      Conqueror  was,  formerly^  understood  to 
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mean,  a  claimant  to  certain  property,  who  founded 
bis  pretensions  on  his  lawful  rights.  It  was  the 
success  of  such  claimants,  and  the  fact,  that  success 
was  in  these  times  of  violence  generally  obtained  by 
die  sword,  which  gradually  affixed  to  the  word  the 
meaning  of  a  tnctorious  combatant. 

William  was  wdl  aware,  however,  that  it  was 
fear,  and  not  esteem,  nor  yet  conviction  of  the  jus* 
tice  of  his  claims  which  led  the  English  now  to  offer 
him  the  crown.    On  the  appointed  day,  therefore, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  surrounding  Westminster 
Abbey  with  numbers  of  trusty  Norman  soldiers^ 
Within  its  walls  were  the  assembled  nobles  of  both 
nations ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York  was  instructed 
to  address  the  Enghsh,  and  to  ask,  ivhether  they 
consented  to  acknowledge  William  as  their  king. 
They  answered  with  shouts  of  approbation,  uttered 
the  louder  to  conceal  their  real  feelings ;  but  this 
noise  was  unexpected  and  misunderstood  by  thd 
foreign  soldiers  on  the  outside  ;  who  became  ungo- 
vernable, in  the  *  belief,  real  or  pretended,  that  tlie 
English  were  murdering  William  and  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  began  immediately  toplunder  and  set 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses.    The  noise  of  this 
tumult  again  terrified  those  within;  the  English 
imagined  that  they  had  been  ensnared  into  the 
church  to  be  massacred.    The  Conqueror  sternly 
refused  to  suspend  the  ceremony,  but  soon  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  except  the  officiating  clerey ; 
some  getting  away  to  save  themselves,  if  possiDle, 
bj  concealment;  some  rushing  out  to  share  the 
plunder;  a  few,  bent  on  restoring  order.    Those 
compelled  to  remain  proceeded,  pale  and  trembHngi 
to  put  the  crown  on.  William's  head ;  and  received 
his  solemn  oath  to  protect  the  clergy,  and  to  govern 
his  people  with  justice. 

Such  a  beginning  gave  the  English  but  little 
hopes  that  their  new  king  would  prove  a  father  to 
his  peopfe;  and  the  reader,  who  has  seen  that  their 
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sins  mi^ht  well  c^  dovn  the  divine  anger  upon 
tbem,  will  not  expect  to  find  the  Lord  conferring. 
80  gi'eat  a  blessing  upon  tbem,  as  to  make  their 
subjugation  a  means  of  immediately  improving  either 
the  condition  or  the  character  of  the  nation.  The 
yoke  of  the  Normans  fell  so  heavily  upon  their  new 
subjects,  that  the  English  looked  back  with  deep 
i^ret,  for  some  generations,  to  the  Saxon  laws, 
objectionable  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  and  to 
the  ill-conducted  government  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. At  first,  indeed,  William  conferred  some 
benefits  on  the  Londoners;:  was  kind  to  Edgar 
AthcHng ;  and  distributed  to  his  own  followers  only 
^e  royal  treasures,  and  the  estates  of  the  Godwins 
and  of  those  who  had  fallen  fighting  against  him.' 
But)  at  the  same  time,  be  began  to  raise  a  fortress, 
where  the  Tower  now  stands,  to  intimidate  the  iw 
habitants  of  London,  with  whom  he  was  conscious 
that  he  should  soon  become  more  unpopular. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  he  returned 
ihsj  ^°  '^'^  continental  dominions ;  leaving  unpud 
Norman  garrisons  to  harass  the  English  by 
their  exactions;  and  giving  the  command  of  the 
country  to  his  half-brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeiu: 
in  France,  and  to  Fitz-Osbern,  a  Norman  made  eart 
of  Hereford.  Both  were  men  whom  be  knew  to  be 
likely  to  treat  the  English  with  severity. 

The  consequences  were.such  as  William  was  too 

wise,  in  the  ways  of  this  world,  not  to  have  foreseen ; 

and  therefore  he  justly  lies  under  the  suspicion  of 

having  intended  that  the  English  should  be  goaded 

iDto  rebellion,  whilst  his  absence  would  give  them 

y  this  wicked  device  he  would 

seizing  more  of  their  property. 

nglish  fell ;  the  violence  of  the 

id  the  oppression  of  the  two 

le  native  nobility  to  arms  in 

iountry.     But  the  difierent  re- 

a  leader,  and  without  any  re- 
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gidar  system  of  co-operation.  Hence,  when  Wil-> 
liam  chose  to  return,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  sub- 
duing any  of  the  insurgents  except  Hereward ;  an 
active  chieftain  who  fixed  himself  in  the  marshes  of 
Ely,  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  Norman  horse.' 
But  Hereward's  bravery  and  skill  could  only  add 
to  the  miseries  of  his  country,  by  keeping  up  an 
internal  war  from  which  no  result,,  usefi^  to  the  na- 
tion, could  be  expected.  Hopeless  resistance  is' 
never  kept  up,  at  the  expense  of  human  life,  but' 
from  folly,  the  obstinacy  pf  pride,  or  the  malig-' 
nity  of  vindictive  passions.  Rational  patriotism 
unites  with  religion  in  its  condemnation. 

The  spoils  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  those  who 
were  convicted,  or  even  accused  of  having  taken  a' 
part  in  the  late  insurrections,  were  now  seized  upon 
to  such  an  extent  as  enabled  William  to  remunerate 
bis  followers  amply ;  and  thus,  in  reality,  to  transfer 
the  property  of  all  the  wealthier  natives,  with  few- 
exceptions,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  could  only 
hope  to  keep  it  by  the  maintenance  of  his  authority. 

The  king  nimself  retained  possession  of  1432  ma- 
nors ;  a  landed  estate  which  should  have  been  suf* 
ficient  to  supply  ^all  the  wants  of  his  government, 
without  any  farther  demands  upon  his  subjects ; 
particularly  as,  by  the  system  csAled  feudal,  which 
he  introduced  into  England,  the  knights  and  ba« 
rons,  not  excepting  the  prelates,  were  obliged  to 
find  soldiers  for  the  army  when  required,  and  to 
maintain  them  on  service,  in  the  field,  for  forty 
days.  Bishop  Odo,  made  earl  of  Kent,  received 
for  his  share  nearly  500  manors  ;  and  another  Nor- 
man bishop  left  280  to  his  nephew  Roger  Mowbray, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  dukes  of  Norfolk  ^  whilst 
Robert,  count  of  Mortaigne,  another  of  the  Con- 
queror's half-brothers,  was  presented  with>  978  ma- 
nors. 

But  the  Norman  nobles  were  as  prodigal  as  they 
were  rapacious.    These  gifts  were  insufficient  to 
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enrich,  or  satisfy,  men  whose  extravagance  wasted 
in  riot,  what  had  been  obtained  as  the  wages  of 
violence  and  sin.  These  unhappy  men  had  perhaps 
never  heard  of  those  other  wages  of  sin*,  which  they 
themselves  must  pay  to  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed. 
Fitz-Osborn,  earl  of  Hereford,  was  always  in  want; 
Bishop  Odo's  insatiable  desires  led  to  his  passing 
years  in  a  .prison.  Others  seized  by  violence  the 
daily  food  for  which  they  had  not  reserved  enough 
of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  pay.  Hugh  de  Avran- 
ches,  who  had  received  the  earldom  of  Chester,  was 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  knights,  his  retainers; 
^ho  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  pillaging 
the  farms  as  they  passed,  and  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  people. 

From  such  oppression  some  of  the  English  fled  to 
the  extremities  of  Europe,  and  enlisting  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  emperor,  were  allowed  to  form  a 
part  of  his  body  guard ;  a  company  of  which,  for 
ages  after,  consisted  of  their  descendants,  and  re- 
tained their  native  tongue.  Edgar  Atheling  with- 
drew to  Scotland;  and  his  sister  Margaret,  mar- 
rying king  Malcolm,  the  same  who  had  recovered 
the  crown  from  Macbeth,  became  the  ancestress  of 
both  Scotch  and  English  sovereigns.  Through 
her  the  present  reigning  family  trace  their  descent 
from  Alfred. 

The  presence  of  Edgar  in  the  north,  and  the 
hostility  of  Malcolm  against  the  Normans,  encou- 
raged the  people  of  Northumbria  to  make  one  more 
desperate  eftbrt,  for  getting  rid  of  William's  yoke ; 
but  he  soon  overpowered  them,  and  took,  as  he 
in  passion  had  sworn  to  do,  a  most  desperate  re- 
venge. Having  carried  York  by  assault,  he  kept 
his  Christmas  festivities  in  that  city.  Of  the  spirit 
of  that  meek  and  merciful  Saviour,  whose  appear- 
ance on  earth  he  supposed  himself  to  be  duly  cele- 

•  Rom.  vi,  23. 
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bleating,  the  king  was,  unhappily/  most  grossly 
iignorant.  As  if,  therefore,  he  had  beeil  keeping  a 
festival  to  Woden,  rather. than  in  honour  of  Him, 
who  chose  to  be  likened  to  a  suffering  lamb,  he 
issued  orders  for  spreading  death  and  desolation 
aroundt  To- effect  his  ferocious  object  the  more 
completely,  William  sent  out  his  troops  in  small 
divisions,  that  they  might  disperse  the  wider ;  and 
bade  them  spare  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  destroy 
corn,  houses,  and  even  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
with  fire.  The  number  of  the  peasantry  who  were 
slain  by  the  sword,  or  died  of  cold  as  they  fled,  in 
the  winter,  from  their  homes,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000.  How  many  perished  by  the  sub- 
sequent famine,  and  the  diseases  which  want  of 
food  and  shelter  would  produce,  could  not  be 
known.  For  nine,  years  the  land  remained  an  un- 
cultivated waste  from  York  to  Durham;  and  an 
eye-witness,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  years,  speakis 
of  the  country  as  still  strewed  with  ruins,  which  tes'-^ 
tified  how  the  conqueror's  orders  had  been  obeyed^ 
Neither  was  the  frightful  passion  of  revenge  the 
only  thing  which  could  drive  William  to  make  a 
desert  of  the  country  he  had  solemnly  vowed  to  pro- 
tect. That  passion,  when  once  roused,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  rule  irresistibly  over  a  heart  which  has 
Hever  sought  for'  divine  aid  to  subdue  its  natural 
corruption  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  a  fertile 
province  into  a  wilderness  for  mere  amusement. 
Thousands  of  humble  freeholders  and  peaceable 
cottagers  were  robbed  of  their  all,  whilst  he  tram- 
pled on  their  few,  and  therefore  dearly  valued, 
rightS)  in  the  wanton  insolence  of  despotic  power ; 
which  will  be  gratified  in  its  least  desires,  let  others 
suffer  for  it  as  they  may.  Because  the  king  loved 
field  sports,  every  inhabitant  of  a  district  extending 
for  thirty  miles,  in  a  rich  part  of  Hampshire,  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  property  without  compensa- 
tion ^  to  quit  his  home,  and  find  another  where  he 

N  2 
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could ;  and  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  and  the 
graves  of  his  fathers,  to  be  overgrown  with  thickets 
in  which  the  deer  might  range.  Even  churches 
and  convents  were  destroyed,  that  the  hind  might 
calve  unmolested  amidst  their  ruins.  The  name  of 
New  Forest  still  testifies  that  this  vast  chase  had 
been  a  cultivated  country  before  the  conqueror 
ohose  to  take  it  from  men,  and  give  it  to  beasts ; 
and  the  higher  value  which  game  held  in  his  esti- 
mation was  farther  proved  by  the  infliction  of  severer 
punishments  for  destroying  them  than  fdr  slaying 
a  man.  The  latter  offence  might  then  be  pardoned 
for  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  but  the  killing  of  a  stag  or  a 
boar  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  eyes. 

At  this  time  the  popes  had  assumed  the  character 
of  redressers  of  national  wrongs.  ^  They  had  brought 
the  clergy,  nearly  throughout  Europe,  into  such 
obedience  to  their  authority,  that  if  a  pope  issued 
what  was  termed  an  interdict  against  any  country, 
no  priest  would  venture  to  perform  any  of  the 
offices  of  religion,  except  those  of  baptism  and  a 
superstitious  anointing  of  dying  persons,  named 
Extreme  Unction.  The  churches  were  closed ;  and 
no  one  could  be  either  married  or  buried.  To 
avoid  the  continuance  of  so  inconvenient,  and,  in 
their  eyes,  so  terrific  a  state  of  things,  powerful 
nations  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  alternative  the 
pope  might  choose  to  require.  The  fear  of  incurring 
an  interdict  was  frequently  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  as  ready  as  the  clergy  to 
enforce  any  less  severe  sentence  of  the  papal  court, 
pr  any  which  affected  individuals  only;  even  if  that 
individual  was  their  sovereign.  Hence  when  the 
pope  excommunicated  any  one,  and  declared  him 
an  accursed  person,  the  unfortunate  man  was  avoided 
like  one  labouring  under  an  infectious  disorder. 
Even  a  king  of  France,  when  excopimunicated  by 
^ r^ — ,^j.y  Y^^  jg  g^j^  ^Q  have  been  deserted  by 

Pendants;  and  they  cast  into  the  fire 
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the  meat  which  came  from  his  table^  as  if  it  had 
become  loathsome  by  his  partaking  of  it. 

Yet,  when  the  deformities  which  disgraced  its 
practice  were  kept  out  of  view,  the  system  of  the 
papal  government  was  such,  that  if  wise  and  good 
men  had  been  employed  to  invent  a  scheme,  they 
could  not  have  devised  one  apparently  better  cal* 
cukted  for  bringing  the  whole  human  race,  without 
force  of  arms,  monarchs  as  well  as  subjects,  under 
one  paternal  government,  whosesoje  objects  should 
be  the  restraint  of  wickedness,  and  the  promotion 
of  religion.  For  when  we  look  at  the  plan,  and  not 
at  what  was  really  done,  we  perceive  that  the  pope 
was  to  be  elected  by  a  small  chosen  body  of  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  relinquished  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  even  the  most  innocent  ones, 
and  all  domestic  cares,  to  attend  to  the  service  of 
God  alone*  Their  choice  was  not  limited  to  any 
one  country.  They  might  select  the  fittest  person  to 
be  found  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  Neither 
humble  birth,  nor  poverty,  need  hinder  his  being 
raised,  even  though  he  sought  it  not,  from  devising 
schemes  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind to  the  possession  of  power  adequate,  if  any 
could  be  so,  to  effecting  all  the  good  his  benevo- 
lence and  experience  had  taught  him  to  desire. 
For,  on  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  he  would  find 
himself  provided  with  obedient  ministers  of  his  will, 
in  the  jiumerous  clergy  and  members  of  the  monas- 
tic orders  dispersed  over  every  Christian  country. 
These  were  his  peculiar  subjects.  They  had  neither 
wives  nor  children  for  whose  safety  to  tremble,  if  he 
bade  them  act  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  their  respective  nations.  They  knew  too, 
that  few  monarchs  would  dare  to  injure  either  their 
persons  or  property;  and  that,  even  if  banished 
from  their  native  country,  the  pope  could  amply 
repay  their  loss  by  promoting  them  to  richer  bene- 
fices and^reater  honours  elsewhere.  By  them  he 
^  n3 
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ruled  th^  people ;  and  through  his  cotnniand  over  die 
people  he  governed  their  kings.  For  the  terror  of 
Lib  sentences  tempted  subjects  to  rebel  against  any 
monarch,  who  opposed  the  decrees  of  the  pope; 
l^nd  he  had  the  people,  taught  that  he  could  take 
away  the  guilt  of  rebelIion>  by  releasing  them  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  Thus  sovereigns,  who 
feared  no  man's  sword,  might  be  restrained  from 
excesses  of  cruelty  or  other  wickedness,  by  the 
dread  of  hearing  their  just  condemnation  pro«- 
nounced  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  acknow* 
Hedged  as  the  common  father  of  all  Christians,  en* 
titled  to  inquire  into  the  sins  or  sufferings  of  all  his 
children ;  and  who  could  render  the  greatest  mo- 
narch powerless  by  simply  declaring  him  unfit  to 
reign. 

But  plausible  as  this  scheme  appears,  it  was 
founded  on  falsehood ;  and  therefore  God  blessed  it 
not.  Every  part  of  the  building  raised  on  this 
corrupt  foundation  was  cemented  by  wickedness; 
and  a  power  which  might  have  been  most  beneficial 
in  the  hands  of  good  men,  could  they  have  held  it 
and  remained  such,  became  the  fertile  source  of  every 
abomination  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture prophetically  called  by  one  narne^  The  man  oj 
sin*. 

It  was  founded  on  falsehood.  For  the  popes 
claim  to  supreme  authority  over  all  other  churches 
rested  upon  two  assumptions ;  of  which  the  first 
was  probably  untrue ;  the  second  certainly  so.  The 
first  was,  that  St.  Peter  founded  the  see  of  RomCf 
and  was  its  earliest  bishop.  The  second,  that  he 
left  to  the  succeeding  bishops  of  that  city  the  same 
lordly  rights  over  the  successors  of  all  the  other 
apostles  as,  according  to  another  false  assertion,  he 
had  exercised  over  his  brethren. 
>    Falsehood  necessarily  required  the  support  of 

• 
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fraud ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  those  ages  too 
many  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  might, 
without  sin,  deceive  others,  in  order  to  effect 
what  they  thought  a  good  end.  The  delusion  was 
a  most  unhappy  one ;  but  it  was  suffered  to  seduce 
nambera,  even  of  i^uch  as  were  sincerely  zealous  to 
serve  God.  These  frauds,  however,  gradually 
brought  the  popes  more  and  more,  both  of  wealth 
and  worldly  honour.  Hence  wicked  men  became 
greedy  for  the  filthy  lucre  attached  to  the  office, 
and  anxious  to  be  lords  over  Gods  heritage;  both 
of  them  motives  solemnly  forbidden  by  that  very 
Peter  *,  whom  they  pretended  particularly  to  follow 
as  their  guide  and  example.  Unprincipled  compe- 
titors of  this  description  were  so  lavish  of  their 
Imbes  and  threats  that,  whilst  the  Roman  populace 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  electors,  a  fair  reputation 
had  comparatively  no  influence  in  guiding  their 
choice.  Then  frauds  rapidly  multiplied ;  and  relic 
and  image  worship  grew  up ;  and  the  highest  digni*- 
ties  of  the  church  were  given,  or  sold,  to  persons  of 
the  same  stamp  as  the  popes  who  promoted  them ; 
and  the  meek  and  humble  were  terrified  by  horrid 
imprecations,  which  the  corrupt  clergy  pronounced 
aloud,  against  such  as  thought  that  the  scriptures 
did  not  authorise  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

At  length,  under  the  reasonable  pretence  of  puri* 
fying  the  elections,  and  preventing  the  bloodshed  in 
which  they  frequently  terminated,  the  profligate 
Roman  people  were  deprived  of  their  votes ;  and 
the  emperor  of  his  right  to  confirm  their  choice ; 
the  power  of  naming  the  pope  being  altogether 
usurped  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome  and  the 
prelates  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  bore 
the  title  of  cardinals.  By  this  change  persons  of 
more  decent  exterior  were,  for  a  time,  raised  to  the 
papal  throne.    But  they  were  men  not  chosen  for 

•  1  Pet  V.  2, 3. 
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their  piety ;  but  for  ability  and  boldness  in  carrying 
on  those  ambitious  projecta  which  were  to  elevate 
them  above  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  their  elec- 
torsy  the  cardinals^  above  its  princes.  The  haugh- 
tiest and  ablest  of  these  popes  was  Hildebrand^ 
whoy  on  his  promotion  to  the  papacy,  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  Vll. 

He,  at  once,  summoned  his  own  sovereign,  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome, 
and  answer  the  charges  made  against  his  dissolute 
life.     The  emperor. was  a  bad  man,  but  it  was  most 
insolent  in  Gregory  to  assume  that  he  possessed  the 
right  of  sitting  officially  as  his  judge.     Henry  only 
replied  by  passing  a  decree,  with  the  consent  of  a 
number  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that   Gregory   should   no 
longer  be  regarded  as  lawful  pope.    But  Henry 
neither  deserved,  nor  possessed  the  esteem  of  his 
subjects.      Hence    when  Gregory,   in   his    turn» 
boldly  forbad  their  any  longer  acknowledging  him 
as  their  sovereign,  his  injunction  was  attended  to 
by  numbers  who  already  only  wanted  a  pretext  for 
rebellion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  emperor 
found  himself  reduced  to  such  distress  as  drove  him 
to  wait  on  the  pope,  in  the  character  of  a  humble 
suppliant,  for  pity  and  pardon.     It  was  then  that 
Gregory  made  so  remarkable  a  display  of  unfeeling 
pride.     The  winter  was  one  of  unusual 
A.  D.  1077.  ggygrity^  when  the  fallen  emperor  arrived 

at  the  gates  of  Canossa,  a  fortress  where  the  pope 
was  residing  with  the  countess  Matilda.  Henry 
was  admitted  into  the  outer  courts  of  the  castle,  but 
unattended ;  and  for  three  successive  days  did  he 
remain,  from  morning  till  evening,  in  a  woollen  shirt 
and  with  naked  feet,  as  a  penitent,  requesting  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  his  subject.  On  the  4th  day  ne  received  ab- 
solution, but  only  conditionally ;  being  obliged  to 
\t  he  would  not  resume  the  ensigns  of 
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royalty,   till  Gregory  should  have  finally  decided 
whether  he  might  be  emperor  or  no. 

This  same  Gregory,  though  not  yet  pope,  dictated 
all  the  chief  measures  of  his  predecessor  Alexander 
II.,  who  encouraged  William  in  the  invasion  of  En- 
gland.    It  was  during  Alexander's  pontificate,  as 
the  reign  of  a  pope  was  named,  that  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  papal  court,  intended  to  deprive  all 
sovereigns  of  the  right  of  putting  bishops  in  pos- 
session of  the  estates  attached  to  their  sees.     This 
was  usually  done  by  a  ceremony  called  investiture; 
and  a  part  of  it  consisted  in  the  sovereign's  receiving 
from  the  bishop  an  oath  of  fealty,  as  the  liiege  loi'd 
was  accustomed  to  do  from  the  holder  of  any  other 
barony.     As  long  as  this  ceremony  remained,  the 
clergy  had  the  appearance  of  being  more  dependent 
on  the  civil  authorities  than  Gregory  intended  to 
let  them  continue.      But  though  the  general  policy 
adopted  by  Alexander,  at  Gregory's  suggestion,  was 
directed  to  get  all  authority  over  the  bishops  trans* 
ferred  from  kings  to  themselves,  they  were  willing 
to  employ  it  as  William  chose ;  provided  they  could 
thereby  induce  him  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not 
he,  but  the  pope,  who  had  power  to  deprive  such 
bishops  as  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his  in- 
terests. 

Legates 9  therefore,  as  papal  ambassadors  were 
stiled,  were  sent  into  England,  who  served  William's 
purpose  by  depriving  Stigand,  on  frivolous  pretexts, 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  several 
other  prelates  ofHheir  sees.  And  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded till  very  few  natives  were  left  in  any  valuable 
or  important  situations  in  the  English  Church.  The 
king  filled  their  places  from  the  clergy  of  his  con- 
tinental dominions.  The  archbishopric  he  gave  to 
Lanfranc,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  having  quitted  his 
own  country,  had  established  a  school  in  Normandy, 
*^d  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  the 
ittost  learned*  person  of  his  age. 
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Worldly  men  are  generally  disposed  to  respeef 
learning  in  the  clergy,  and  to  require  that  tbey 
should  possess  it ;  though  they  dislike  that  earnest 
piety  which  makes  a  minister  of  Gop  anxious  to 
convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  impels  him  to  warn 
thepi  of  their  danger.  William's  keen  understand- 
ing, and  his  unceasing  activity  in  the  pursuits  of 
ambition,  would  peculiarly  dispose  him  to  feel  eon* 
tempt  for  an  ignorant  Mid  idle  chuirchman*  Hen^e, 
though  he  had  made  no  scruple  of  conferring  a 
bishopric  on  his  unworthy  brother)  Odo,  because 
he  could  thus  convert  the  revenues  of  the  church 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  he  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  men  of  learning  in  his  distri- 
bution of  the  English  preferments^  The  kiog  even 
took  pains  to  invite  from  the  continent  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  reputation  for  their  knowledge 
of  such  things  as  were  taught  in  that  age* 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  Lanfranc  seconded 
his  political  views,  made  him  still  more  disposed 
thus  to  patronise  learning :  for  the  new  archbishop 
despised  the  English,  as  an  ignorant  and  degraded 
people  ;  and  therefore  most  readily  joined  in  every 
paeasure  intended  to  strengthen  and  secure  the 
Norman  government  at  their  expense.  Besides  gra- 
tifying the  king  by  depriving  numbers  of  the  Saxons 
of  their  benefices,  he  did  what  was  equally  pleasing 
to  the  pope,  by  taking  farther  stepa  to  compel  the 
still  reluctant  clergy  to  abstain  from  marriage.  Lan* 
franc's  partiality  was  also  most  insultingly  shown  in 
his  requiring  the  poor  natives,  who  had  fought  in 
defence  of  their  country  at  Battle,  and  had  either 
alain  or  wounded  any  of  the  Norman  invad<»rs,  to 
perform  penance  for  it.  As  the  English  archers 
/eould  not  tell  what  execution  their  arrows  might 
ibave  done,  they  were  epjoined  to  keep  fast  for  a 
rt. 

stance,  howeverii  the  Conqueror  received 
«>  ^l^^ust.  re^buke  from  a  foreign  monk, 
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nAmed  Guittnttnd,  whom  he  had  pressed  to  come 
orer,  and  accept  one  of  those  ecclesiastical  dignities 
from  which  some  Englishman  was  to  be  thrust  out. 
**I  know  not,"  was  Guitmund's  reply,  "how  I  could 

E reside  over  men  whose  foreign  names  and  barbarota 
tnguage  are  unintelligible  to  me ;  whose  fathers, 
beloved  relations,  and  friends,  you  have  slain,  or 
banished,  and  deprived  of  their  inheritance.  How 
ean  you  give,  without  making  me  share  your  guilt, 
what  you  have  ferociously  seized,  with  much  shed* 
ding  of  blood?" 

Had  the  pope  spoken  thus,  and  insisted  that  the 
English  should  be  less  cruelly  treated,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  use  of  the  authority  which  he  affected 
to  possess  over  kings.  But,  when  Gregory  suc«< 
ceeded  to  the  papacy,  his  message  to  William  show- 
ed him  earnestly  bent  on  increasing  by  every  means 
the  papal  power,  but  utterly  indifferent  to  the  dis- 
tress of  a  people  well  known  to  be  suffering  under 
the  selfish  severity  of  the  Conqueror.  He  thanked 
William  for  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  mar- 
fiage  of  the  clergy  j  and  for  his  piety ^  shown  in  not 
selling  vacant  benefices;  but  he  rebuked  him  for 
having  failed  to  send  to  Rome  the  annual  contribu- 
tion called  Peter's  pence.  He  also  ventured  to  claim 
homage  frpm  the  king,  on  the  plea,  that  the  custom 
of  sending  a  yearly  tribute,  such  as  the  Peter's 
pence,  proved  that  the  kings  of  England  considered 
themselve?  as  subjects,  vassals,  of  the  pope.  Wil- 
liam told  him,  in  reply,  that  the  money  should  be 
paid,  but  diat  he  would  render  him  no  homage. 
This  answer  Gregory  took  in  good  part;  having 
enough  of  worldly  wisdom  to  be  fully  aware,  that  a 
monarch  of  the  Conqueror's  character  would  prove 
much  more  dUScult  to  subdue,  or  bend  to  his  will, 
than  he  had  found  the  emperor  Henry.  Haughty 
as  Gregory  was,  he  had  the  cunning  to  abstain  ft*om 
any  expressions  of  anger,  and,  apparently,  to  over- 
look the  king's  conduct,  when  William  chose  to  act 
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in  a  manner  direcdy  opposed  to  those  principfes.c^ 
ecclesiastical  government,  which  the  supporters  of 
papal  power  were  labouring  to  establish. 

The  king,  like  Gregory,  displayed  his  policy  in 
the  crafty  choice  of  a  convenient  time  for  oppo^ng 
a  formidable  power.  It  was  when  the  emperor  had 
set  up  a  rival  pope.  Of  that  occasion  William  took 
advantage,  to  claim  the  right  of  deciding  which 
pope  his  subjects  should  acknowledge  as  the  earthly 
head  of  their  Church.  He  also  commanded,^  that 
if  any  of  those  papal  orders  called  bulls  were  sent 
to  England,  they  should  be  submitted  to  him  for 
examination,  and  not  published  till  he  gave  his  con- 
sent. For  this  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
popes,  William  has  been  praised  by  Protestant  wri- 
ters. But  considering  the  opinions  then  held  by  all 
from  whom  the  king  received  such  information  as 
he  had,  respecting  religion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  was  acting  against  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
conscience..  He,  too  probably,  believed  the  pope 
to  be  properly  supreme  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
but  was  determined  hot  to  yield  any  of  his  own 
authority,  even  though,  by  refusing  so  to  do,  he  might 
be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  Conqueror's  selection  of  learned  clergymen 
for  promotion,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fairly 
attributed  to  axi  honest  desire  of  doing  his  duty 
towards  the  Church  and  his  subjects ; .  though  he 
adhered  to  this  system  the  more  steadily,  because 
he  saw  that  it  afforded  him  a  decent  excuse  for 
removing  the  native  Saxon  clergy  from  situations 
which  gave  them  an  influence  dangerous  to  his  poli- 
tical views.  It  had  a  good  effect.  Prelates,  and 
abbots,  who  were  conscious  that  their  promotion 
had  been  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  industry 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  sought  for  advancement  by 
learning  more.  They  also  exerted<  themselves  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  instruction ;  kaowins,  that  if 
thpv  could  teach  the  English  youth  to  ydue  their 
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learning,'  this  would  he  a  certain  way  of  gaining 
respect ;  and  that  an  evident  desire  on  their  part  to 
communicate  that  knowledge  which  had  raised  them 
in  the  world,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  win 
the  affection  of  the  natives.  The  learning  they  had 
to  impart  was,  indeed,  far  from  profound.  But  the 
desire  of  knowledge  was  thus  revived ;  and  its  gra- 
dual growth  was  to  prepare  the  way,  though  slowly^ 
for  the  recovery  of  that  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God  which  is  above  all  price. 

It  also  pleased  the  Almighty  disposer  of  hearts 
to  incline  the  Norman  clergy  to  join  their  influence 
with  that  of  the  best  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  bishop 
Wulstan,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  putting  a  s^-op  to  the  infamous  sale 
of  children  by  their  own  parents.     Perhaps   the 
agreement  of  their  wishes  on  this  subject  induced 
Lanfranc  to  save  Wulstan,  by  puttmg  a  fraud  oA 
the  king,  from  being  deprived  of  his  bishopric.    For 
when  the  sentence  of  deprivation  was  about  to  pas9» 
and  Lanfranc,  as  archbishop,  required  Wulstan  to 
give  up  his  pastoral  staft^  the  old  man  laid  it  on  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  appealing  to  his 
former  master  against  the  iniquity  of  a  sentence, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  degraded,  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  ignorant  of 
the  Norman  tongue.     The  monkish  historians  add, 
that  a  miracle  •was  instantly  wrought,  no  one  being 
able  to  remove  Wulstan's  staff  from  the  stone  on' 
which  he  had  placed  it.     As  the  tomb  was  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster  abbey,  where  the  bishops 
were  sitting  in  council,  and  as  Lanfranc  was  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  imposed  upon,  he  must  have  allowed 
his  messenger  to  pretend  that  the  staff  stuck  so  to 
the  marble  that  he  could  not  lift  it  off.     However 
contrived,  the  result  was  that  Wulstan  kept  his 
bishopric;  and  the  Conqueror  was  persuaded  by 
Lanfranc  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  carrying 
over  of  slaves  to  Ireland.    The  king  also  enacted. 
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fliat  any  natire  slave  residing,  unclaimed,  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  in  any  walled  town  or  castle,  should  be- 
come free.  And  any  master,  taking  his  slave  to  the 
C90unty-court,  might  make  him  a  freeman,  by  putting 
a  lance  an4  a  sword  into  his  hands,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sheriff* 

,  Thus  mercy  provided  for  the  relief  of  many,  and 
for  extending  the  sweet  hope  of  freedom  to  stD) 
more,  of  a  miserably  oppressed  class,  who,  having 
scarcely  any  will  of  their  own,  were  not  chargeable 
with  the  guilt  of  the  national  sins.  On  their  mas* 
tOR  William's  tyranny  pressed  with  ruinous  severity; 
and  the  prelates,  as  well  as  their  pope,  were  too 
nrach  time-servers  to  remonstrate  wiih  him  on  mat- 
ters in  which  his  violent-temper  would  have  made  it 
dangerous  to  thwart  him. 

We  have  seen  how  the  angry  passions  of  the 
Conqueror  drove  him  to  lay  waste  the  northern 
counties,  whilst  he  desolated  Hampshire  in  cold- 
Jblooded  selfishness,  careless  what  misery  he  occa- 
sioned to  others,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  His  love  of  power  made  him  extend 
oppression  still  more  widely,  to  raise  money  for 
paying  the  numerous  foreign  soldiers  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  invite  over.  It  is  asserted,  by  a  writer  of 
Mh^X  age,  that  the  revenue  which  William  drew  from 
J^is  subjects  amounted  to  £1 060  a  day  •  This,  in  mere 
weight  of  silver,  would  be  as  much  as  £1,200,000 
•a  year,  in  our  present  money ;  and  a  man  then  could 
not  have  earned,  by  ten  days  toil,  more  than  a 
labourer  now  earns  in  one,  so  that  this  sum  took  from 
the  people  as  much  of  their  earnings  as  twelve  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  would  do  now,  if  levied  on 
the  same  number  of  persons.  But  England  is,  at 
present,  seven  times  as  populous  as  it  was  then; 
^which  makes  the  revenue  extorted  by  William  from 
bb  unhappy  subjects,  equal  to  what  a  demand  of 
.eighty-four  millions  a  year  would  be,  if  required  from 
'the  present  generation;  whereas  England,  with  Scot- 
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Und  and  Ireland  annexed  to  it^  which  were  not 
included  in  William's  dominions^  was  but  required 
lo  pay  seventy  millions  in  the  most  expensive  year 
of  the  late  war.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  English  gentlemen  of  our  days,  who 
determine  in  parliament  on  what  the  tax^s  shall  be 
laid,  that  they  make  the  heaviest  duties  fall  on  the 
rich  and  prosperous ;  on  the  wines,  and  other  foreign 
luxuries,  in  which  the  wealthy  indulge;  on  the 
keeping  of  servants,  and  horses,  and  carriages ;  and 
on  the  number  of  windows  which  ornament  larc« 
houses*  But  the  Norman  kings  took  the  whole 
rental  of  that  by  no  means  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  kingdom  which  they  held  in  their  own  hands, 
as  its  proprietors;  whereby  the  same  districts  which 
lost  the  advantage  of  having  a  resi^dent  gentry  to 
buy  their  produce,  and  employ  their  poor,  were 
compelled  to  send  the  largest  sums  to  the  royal  trea* 
sury.  And  many  of  the  other  sources  of  the  king's 
revenue,  in  those  times,  were  still  more  objectionable ; 
for  the  most  profitable  were  those  which  were  levied 
on  the  unfortunate  and  helpless.  Thus,  if  any  one 
was  injured,  and  could  hope  for  no  redress  but  from 
his  sovereign,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  for  permission  to 
have  his  cause  tried  in  the  king's  courts  of  justice. 
And  when  any  landed  proprietor  died,  leaving  his 
children  under  age,  the  king  took  possession  of  his 
estates,  allowed  the  orphans  no  more,  during  their 
minority,  than  he  thought  fit,  and  sold  the  girls, 
almost  like  slaves,  to  the  highest  bidder  who  might 
wish  to  marry  them. 

The  evils  which  William's  oppressire  rale  pro- 
duced, naturally  went  on  increasmg ;  for  the  more 
money  he  raised  from  his  subjects,  after  having 
passed  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  demand,  the  more 
his  government  was  hated ;  and  the  more  it  became 
hated  the  more  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  bring 
In  still  greater  numbers  of  foreign  troops,  to  keep 
down  .the  natires  ;  and  this  again  made  it  necessary 
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to  extort  from  the  English  still  larger  sums,  to  main- 
tain so  expensive  a  force. 

Things  proceeding  in  this  wretched  way,  from 
bad  to  worse,  many  Englishmen  became  so  embit- 
tered against  all  foreigners,  that  if  they  met  one 
alone  they  slew  him ;  and  then  William,  to  protect 
the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  was  led  to  enact  a  most 
partial  law,  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  hundred 
in  which  any  man  was  found  murdered,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  was  an  Englishman;  for 
whose  murder  the  penalty  was  not  to  be  demanded. 
Many  fled  from  such  oppression  into  distant  coun- 
tries ;  and  numerous  families  dwindled  away  from 
the  united  effects  of  want  and  despair. 

The  extent  of  the  ruin  produced  by  William's 
tyranny  is  indeed  but  too  evident  from  ^n  account 
oif  all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom,  drawn 
up  by  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  making  hi? 
tax-gatherers  acquainted  with  the  exact  value  of 
(hose  estates  which  deaths  and  forfeitures  would 
every  now  and  then  put  the  king  in  possession  of 
at  least  for  a  time.  According  to  this  register,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  already  diminished* 
loss!  ^"  ^^^  chief  towns  of  England,  to  abbut 
half  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
reign.  Thus  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
York  was  reduced  from  1607  to  967;  in  Oxford, 
from  721  to  243 ;  in  Chester,  from  487  to  282 ;  in 
Derby,  from  243  to  103  ;  in  Dorchester  100  houses 
out  of  172  were  deserted  *.    The  celebrated  re- 

*  In  1821,  the  number  of  occupied  houses  in  these  towns  was 
as  follows:  York  3206;  Oxford  2431;  Chester  3861;  Derby 
S381 ;  Dorchester  168.  York  being  surrounded  with  walls,  has 
had  a  greater  check  to  its  growth  than  other  large  towns;  and 
Dorchester  (Oxfordshire)  has  been  changed  from  a  city  to  a 
village,  by  the  removal  of  its  bishops  to  Lincoln ;  whilst  Derbyi 
oo  the  other  hand,  has  been  accidentally  increased  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactures.  Balancing  one  thing  with  another, 
these  towns  may  give  a  just  notion  of  the  eomparatiYe  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  the  English  towns,  in  the  conqueror's 
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S'steri  from  whence  this  account  is  taken,  is  called 
oomsday  Book ;  and  the  time  allowed  for  its  com- 
pilation, six  years,  proves  William's  anxiety  to  havii 
it  made  accurate.  Alas,  unhappy  man!  how  shall 
he  escape  from  the  undeniable  testimony  which  this 
remarkably  named  book  bears  to  his  mis-rule,  in 
that  last  Doomsday,  when  he  must  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
important  charge  entrusted  to  his  care,  by  Him  who 
put  the  crown  of  England  on  his  head  ? 

The  punishment  of  William's  oppressive  conduct 
began  indeed,  visibly,  long  before  his  death.  They 
who  set  their  own  love  on  riches  and  worldly  gran- 
deur, might  perhaps  mistake  his  continued  succes- 
ses for  proofs  that  he  was  happy  and  in  favour  with 
God.  But  the  scripture  tells  us  *  that  it  is  to  the 
tinner  God  giveth  toil,  to  gather,  and  to  heap  up. 
Of  such  toil  W^illiam  found  no  end.  He  had  scarcely 
overcome  the  last  resistance  of  the  English,  before 
his  restless  ambition  made  him  think  it  necessary 
for  his  own  security  to*  destroy  the  power  of  th« 
Scotch  king.  This  he  effected;  conquering, 
in  one  campaign,  all  the  valuable  part  of  Scot-  1072] 
land,  and  forcing  Malcolm,  its  king,  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  his  vassal. 

But  when  the  conqueror  had  done  this,  he  had 
again  to  fight  with  injured  friends  in  England,  and 
then  he  thought  himself  insecure  till  he  had  seized 
the  treasures  and  arrested  the  person  of  his  brother 
Odo.  The  king  had  made  this  warlike  and  tur- 
bulent brother  a  bishop,  in  sinful  defiance,  or  almost 
equally  sinful  ignorance  of  the  plain  word  of  GoD^ 

time  and  the  present.  In  his  reign  the  number,  in  all  these 
places  taken  tog^etber,  was  1,667.  In  the  late  enumeration 
given  above  it  is  13,047,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  great.  At 
present,  however,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house 
averages  between  5  and  6.  Men  probably  lived  in  a  more 
crowded  state  at  the  conquest;  if  we  allow  between  6  and  7  to 
a  house  then,  the  population  has  increased  sevenfold. 
♦Prov.li.  26. 
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which  says  *  a  bishop  must  be  no  striier,  not  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre i  not  a  brawler^  not  covetous.  Odo's 
character  was  notoriously  stained  with  all  these  dis- 
gracefiil  marks.  Yet  when  William  arrested  him^ 
ibr  the  king's  officers  were  too  much  afraid  of  the 
power  assumed  by  the  church  to  lay  hands  upon  a 
bishopi  Odo  claimed,  that  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  office  which  his  own  conduct  had  never  shewn. 
But  to  his  plea,  that  a  bishop  could  neither  be 
arrested  nor.  punished  without  the  pope's  permisf 
sioh,  William  shrewdly  replied,  "I  do  not  arrest 
you  as  a  bishop,  but  as  my  own  earl  of  Kent,  whom 
of  my  own  will  I  made  governor  of  my  kingdom,  and 
from  whom  I  require  an  account  of  his  stewardship." 

When  once  these*  domestic  feuds  had  begun^ 
they  went  on  as  if  that  just  but  dreadful  decree> 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Nathan  f,  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  the  king  of  England.  The  sword 
shall  never  depart  from  thine  house.  William,  whose 
ambition  had  made  so  many  childless,  found  that  his 
Dwn  children  lived  but  to  embitter  his  remaining 
days. 

He  had  promised  to  give  up  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  his  life  time,  to  his  eldest  son  Robert; 
and  he  afterwards  withdrew  this  promise,  and  bp- 
stowied  all  his  favors  on  his  two  younger  sons 
William  and  Henry.  Disappointed  and  maddened 
with  jealousy,  Robert  drew  his  sword,  on  receiving 
a  childish  insult  from  his  brothers,  and  would  have 
slain  them  but  for  the  king's  timely  arrival  and  in* 
lerference.  Robert  had  never  seen  his  father 
govern  his  own  passions;  and  he  thought  it  was 
more  mean-spirited  than  became  the  son  of  so  brave 
a  king  to  submit  to  any  contradiction  from  any  quar- 
ter, without  endeavouring  to  take  his  revenge. 
Feelings  like  this  are  daily  raised  by  unsubdued 
pride  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  whose  humble  rank 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  f  2  Sam.  xii.  10^ 
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exposes  them  to  much  fewer  temptations  to  arro«- 
gance  than  beset  youthiul  princes.     But  the  fear  of 
man  frequently    prevents   the  inward  wickedness 
from  breaking  out  into  open  acts  of  violence.  Robert 
knew  no  such  fear;  so  bis  passions  displayed  them^ 
selves  in  their  natural  hideous  colours.     He  with* 
drew  from  his  father's  presence,  only  to  tempt  his 
subjects  into  rebellion,  and  to  head  the  rebels.    In 
this  disgusting  war  the  &ther  and  son  were  once 
actually  engaged  in  single  combat.     The  son  had 
the  strength  and  the  activity  of  youth ;  the  father 
had  a  strong  arm,  but  had  grown  unwieldy.  William 
was  soon  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  unhorsed  by 
the  blows  of  his  son.     It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
armour  worn  about  the  head  by  the  warriors  of  that 
age  so  concealed  the  king's  face  that  Robert  knew 
not  against  whom  his  arm  was  raised,  till  his  father's 
voice  discovered  him  as  he  fell.    Then,  at  least  the 
impetuous  young  man  seems  to  have  shuddered  with 
horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  crime^  which 
he  had  so  nearly  completed ;  for  he  instantly  disr 
mounted,  assisted  his  father  in  rising,  and  then  left 
the  field.     He  had  not  the  grace,  having  doubtless 
never  sought  it  by  prayer,  to  give  up  all  his  misery- 
able  angry  feehngs,  and  confess  father^  I  have  sin^ 
fied  against  heaven,  and  before  thee;  and  am  no  marg 
Uforthy  to  be  caUed  thy  son.     Such  a  confession 
would  have  been  intolerably  humbling  to  his  pride ; 
but,  if  uttered  from  a  penitent  heart,  it  would  have 
placed  him,  as  well  as  his  father,  in  a  much  happier 
state  of  mind  than  an  offended  God  would  permit 
either  of  these  sinners  to  enjoy.    Robert  was,  there- 
fore, still  left  to  follow  his  own  devices.     He  con- 
tinued in  arms  against  his  country  and  his  parent, 
till  hb  father  3  death. 

That  death  came  on  amidst  the  most  awful  cir- 
cumstances.  The  conqueror  was  at  war  with  France^ 
because  its  king  had  made  a  foolish  jest  upon  his 
grossness  of  body.    JFor  the  heart  of  William  was 
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now  so  hardened,  that  an  idle  word  could  drive  him 
to  commit  thousands  of  murders.     The  destruction 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  in  a  war  undertaken  on  such 
light  ground,  deserves  no  milder  name.     He  swore 
that  a  hundred  thousand  houses  in  France  should 
bum;  to  do  away  an  insult  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  houses  could  not  be  charged  with  having 
any  share  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  wicked  oatbi 
he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  fire  the  town  of 
Mante,  pushing  his  horse  forward  amidst  the  smoke 
and  ruins,  to  bid  them  spread  the  flames  wider,  and, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  to  triumph  in  the  sight  of  misery. 
In  this  most  unhappy  condition  the  hand  of  the 
JiOrd  found  him.     His  horse,  treading  on  burning 
ashes,  reared  up;  and  William  received  a  violent 
blow  from  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  an  injury  to 
which  his  corpulence  particularly  exposed  him.  His 
mind  at  the  time  was  heated  with  passion,  and  his 
body  by  the  surrounding  fires  ;  and  he  was  carried 
off,  in  a  high  fever,  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy.    On  hearing  from  his  physicians,  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  "  he  filled  the  house 
with  his  cries,"  says  an  ancient  historian,  *'  because 
death  had  suddenly  seized  him,  before  he  conld 
effect  that  reformation  of  life  which  he  had  long 
tBince  meditated.'^   Arrive  when  it  may,  death  always 
seizes  those  too  soon,  who,  like  Felix,  though  trem* 
bling  at  the  thoughts  of  judgment  to  comcy  quench 
the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  saying  within 
themselves,  when  He  urges  them  to  repentance,  60 
thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  sear 
son  I  will  call  for  thee  *.     Yet  the  conqueror  found 
Bome  false  comfort  in  an  expedient  for  which  Felix 
would  have  been  chidden  by  the  apostle ;  though 
what  Felix  would  probably  have  been  told,  William 
might  certainly  have  known.  For  God  had  bestowed 
upon  him  a  strong  understanding ;  and  had  he  read 

*  ActBxxiv.25. 
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how  Simon  was  rebuked  for  thinking  the  gift  of 
God  might  be  purchc^ed  with  money  *,  he  could  not 
but  have  perceived  that  it  must,  be  equally  offensive 
to  the  Just  One,  to  suppose  that  he  would  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  for  money.     But  William  had  not 
employed  his  understanding  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  G0D9  and  he  was  now  left  to 
seek  a  vain  refuge  in  his  own  devices ;  which  con* 
sisted,  first,  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the   Most  High^  and  to  purchase  forgiveness  by 
ordering  all  the  prisoners  in  his  dominions  to  be  set 
iree,  and  by  desiring  that  his  treasures  might  be 
distributed  among  the  clergy  and  the  poor.    In  his 
order  respecting  the  prisoners  no  distinction  was 
*  made  between  persons  unjustly  confined  and  those 
whoih  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  loose  on  society* 
As  to  his  charity,  it  was  altogether  at  the  expense 
of  his  successor;  for  he  himself  could  now  spend  no 
more.     The  next  of  his  weak  devices  consisted  in 
commending  himself  by  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  supplicating  for  her  mediation.     Whereby  he 
cast  dishonour,  both   on  the  sufficiency  and  the 
mercy  of  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  f,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  made  these  words  to  be  written  that  all  might 
believe  and  retain  them  in  their  hearts. 

Thus  was  William  a  pitiable  example  of  the  truth 
of  that  Scripture  which  saith,  that  the  gospel  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost;  whose  minds  the  god  of  this 
wirld  hath  blinded  j;.  Y^t  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  who  cast  aside  the  hopes  of  an  eter- 
nal crown,  to  spend  and  he  spent  in  winning  worldly 
greatness,  who  had  been  severe  and  liberal,  brave 
and  expert,  enterprising  and  successful,  would  have 
closed  a  triumphant  reign  of  fifty-four  years  as 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  twenty  years  as  king  of 

•  AcU  viii,  20.  t  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  }  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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England^  obeyed  without  dispute,  and  honoured 
with  ail  that  outward  respect  for  which  he  had 
toiledy  as  his  reward.  But  instead  of  this,  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  yield  to  the  wbh  of  the  Nor^ 
man  nobles,  that  Robert  should  succeed  him  in  bis 
dukedom.  And  though  he  named  William  Rufus 
as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  could 
only  give  him  letters  to  Lanfranc  and  other  friends, 
expressing  his  hopes  and  wishes  that  this  son  might 
be  crowned  king.  To  his  youngest  son,  Henry,  he 
left  but  5000/.  in  money ;  encouraging  him,  however, 
it  is  said,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  rise 
by  the  fall  of  his  imprudent  and  wilful  brothers. 
_  When  the  king  had  breathed  his  last,  and 

1087. '  ^^  ^^^  *^  ^®  ^^^^  whether  gratitude  or  de- 
cency would  continue,  for  a  little  while,  that 
respect  to  his  senseless  corpse  which  the  fear  of  his 
anger  could  no  longer  enforce,  his  sons  and  nobler 
quitted  the  house  with  unbecoming  haste,  to  seize 
their  inheritance,  or  secure  their  property.  Afiter 
tibey  were  gone,  the  meaner  attendants  seized  his 
armour,  his  clothes,  his  bed  ;  and  the  dishonou];;ed 
body  was  left  naked  on  the  floor.  There  it  lay,  till 
a  knight,  who  had  received  less  from  his  liberality 
than  most  of  those  who  served  in  his  court,  under- 
took to  bury  his  former  master  at  his  own  expense, 
in  a  church  the  Conqueror  had  endowed  at  Caen. 
The  funeral  procession  was  joined,  however,  by  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  around,  with  prince  Henry  at 
their  head ;  but,  as  if  to  show  how  hollow  was  their 
respect  for  the  late  king,  an  alarm  of  fire,  raised  as 
they  entered  Caen,  drew  all  away  to  look  at,  or 
extinguish,  the  flames ;  and  the  corpse  was  again 
utterly  deserted.  Men  who  have  lived  like  the 
beasts  that  perish,  without  any  longing  for  spiritual 
blessings ;  who  have  ^imed  no  higher  than  to  be 
thought  more  brave  than  the  Uon,  or  more  cunning 
than  the  serpent,  must  be  content  to  be  valued  after 
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tHeir  deaths  according  to  the  sapng,  that  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  *.  When  the  body 
was  at  length  brought  into  the  church,  the  spot 
intended  for  its  reception  was  claimed  by  an  inha-^ 
bitant  of  Caen»  as  his  private  property.  An  oration 
in  honour  of  the  dead  was  interrupted  by  this  man, 
who  called  the  late  king  a  public  robber,  and  refused 
to  hold  his  peace  till  Henry  gave  him  the  price  of 
the  land.  After  this  the  service  went  on  again ;  but 
the  stone  chest  intended  to  contain  the  haughty 
Conqueror's  remains  was  found  to  be  too  small ;  and 
instead  of  procuring  another,  that  corpulent  body, 
an  insult  on  which  was  to  have  been  so  fiercely  re- 
venged, was  roughly  forced,  in  a  disgusting  manner, 
into  its  narrow  bed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Reign  of  William  II, 

William,  surnamed,  from  his  complexion,  Rufus, 
or  The  Red,  had  hastened  to  JEngland ;  and  pro- 
mising^ to  be  guided  by  Lanfranc's  advice,  he  readily 
obtained  the  valuable  support  of  that  prelate.  Yet 
some  thought  that  the  rights  of  Robert,  as  eldest 
son,  could  not  justly  be  set  aside  ;  and  such  nobles 
as  held  property  both  in  England  and  Normandy 
objected,  that  if  the  two  countries  were  allotted  to 
different  sovereigns,  they  must  soon  lose  their  estates 
in  one  or  the  other ;  as  they  could  not  hope  long 
to  avoid  offending  both  their  masters,  particularly  if 
war  should  break  out  between  them.  This  last  ob- 
jection, however,  was  not  felt  by  the  greater  number. 

*  Ecoles.  ix.  4. 
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For  having  come  with  the  Conqueror's  army  as  ad- 
yenturers,  they  possessed  nothing  beyond  sea.  As 
to  the  claims  of  Robert,  the  good  could  not  esteem 
him ;  and  the  mercenary  reflected,  that  William  was 
on  the  spot,  and  had  to  distribute  his  late  father's 
treasures.  The  united  council  of  prelates  and 
barons,  therefore,  soon  declared  their  consent  to 
acknowledge  William  as  king. 

For  a  while  the  new  monarch  made  himself  popu- 
lar, by  pledging  himself  to  rule  with  justice,  and  to 
relieve  the  native  English  from  several  irksome 
restraints ;  and  by  giving  away,  or  spending  freely, 
the  accumulated  wealth  which  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

But  his  temper  was  too  violent  to  let  him  observe 
his  promises.  And  when  Lanfranc  remonstrated 
with  him,  the  king  was  not  ashamed  to  reply  in 
words  which  amounted  to  a  confession,  that  he  nei- 
ther had  kept,  nor  intended  to  keep  them.  "  Who/* 
said  he,  "can  perform  all  he  promises?" 

Instead  of  removing  restraints,  he  probably  added 
to  those  imposed  by  his  father,  that  severe  one,  by 
which  all  families  were  compelled  to  extinguish 
their  lights  and  fires  at  the  sound  of  the  evening 
bell ;  which  was  thence  called  curfew,  that  is,  cover- 
fire. 

As  to  the  liberality  of  Rufus,  it  was  but  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  thoroughly  selfish  man.  The  money 
he  wasted  had  cost  him  no  labour,  and  he  therefore 
chose  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  profusion ;  caring  no-' 
thing  for  the  burdens  which  he  thereby  forced  an 
imprincipled  minister  to  impose  upon  his  subjects. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  his  chamberlain  having 
brought  him  a  new  pair  of  hose,  William  ask^d 
what  they  cost.  "  Three  shillings,"  was  the  reply; 
and  this  was,  at  that  time,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat.  "  Away  with  them,"  said  he ;  *^  a  king 
should  wear  nothing  so  cheap.  Bring  me  a  pair 
ten  times  as  dear."    The  shrewd  attendant  brought 
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him  an  inferior  pair ;  but  said  he  had  with  difficulty 
prevailed  with  the  tradesman  to  part  with  them  at 
the  price  named  by  the  king.  On  which  William 
replied,  "You  have  now  served  me  well:  those; I 
will  have." 

Such  silly  pride,  and  wUful,  prodigality,  when  ex- 
tended to  fill  the  occasions  of  expense  to  which  a 
sovereign  is  necessarily  subject,  must  as  certainly 
consume  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  as  they  would^ 
on  a  smaller  scale,  destroy  any  private  fortune. 
And  a  king,  like  any  other  spendthrift,  will,  too 
surely  be  driven  by  his  folly  from  pride  to  meanness. 
Though  too  haughty  to  wear  clothes  of  ordinary 
goodness,  William  could  lower  himself  to  cheat  a 
Jew,  '  One  of  that  unhappy  race  complained  to 
him  with  tears,  that  his  son  had  been  converted ; 
and  besought  the  king  to  command  the  youth  to 
deny  Christ,  and  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
William  gave  no  answer,  but  at  the  same  time 
shewed  no  horror  at  the  request ;  so  that  the  Jew 
was  encouraged  to  offer  his  sovereign  sixty  marks  *, 
as.  a  bribe  for  compliance.  On  this  he  sent  fpr  the 
young  man ;  told  him  what  his  father  required ;  and 
bade  him  acknowledge  himself  a  Jew  again.  The 
youth  expressed  his  hope,  that  ♦the  king  could  not 
be  in  earnest.  ^'Son  of  a  dunghill,"  exclaimed 
William,  "do  you  think  I  would  joke  with  you? 
Obey  me  instantly,  or,  by  the  cross  of  Lucca,  you 
shaU  lose  your  eyes.'*  In  this  trial  the  youth  was 
not  forsaken  by  Him  who  warned  the  first  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  obstinacy  of  that  people 
would  lead  the  father  to  betray  his  son  unto  death  f; 
and  that  they  should  be  brought  before  kings  and 
Aiders  for  (his)  name's  sate;  but  that  he  would  give 
them  a  mouth  and  wisdom  j;,  wherewith  to  answer 

f  The  mark  contained  as  much  silver  as  wouM  now  serve  for' 
coming  fifty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

t  Mark  xiii.  12.  X  X^uke  xxi.  12. 15. 
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Though  thus  thveatened  hy  a  feyrant,  who  was  knowa 
le  feaiF  neither  Gea>  nor  maB;  and  whose  pasaixmal? 
tone  and  fierce  look  seemed  to  deokure  tha,t  his 
ihreats  would  he  executed  the  next  nsioin^nty  the 
young  man  calmly  replied.  That  he  must  8u£Se^ 
whatever  the  king  should  choose  to  inflict ;  but  that 
he*  had  hoped  ^  Chrisctian  sovereign  would  haie 
protected  such  as  embraced  the  Christian  faitk. 
Finding  him  thus  £rm,  Willimn  neither  punished 
the  convert,  nor  continued  his  threats;  but, .turning 
to  the  father,  demanded  the  prcHoiaed  sum.  The 
Jew  oI^^Bcted,  that  his  son  was  as  much  a  ChnstiaQ 
s^a  ever.  ^^  I  did  what  I  could/'  said  Wilhaoi; 
V  and  do  you  think  I  will  work  without  my  reward. 
As  I  have  been  unsucoess&il,  give  me  half."  The 
Jew  was  obliged  to  comply  ;  and  the  king  took  Ua 
thirty  marks.  The  Lord,  l^th  said  o{  him.  who 
shjQuld  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  eveu  of  a 
ehiki,  tempting  it  to  forsake  its  Saviour,  that  it  were 
beiter  for  him  that  a  millrstojie  were  hanged  cAoui 
hi&  neci,  qnd  tkjoi  k&  were  drowned  in  the  depth  cf 
the  sea.\  When  this  is  remembered,  no.  one  can 
wonc^er  that  Wiiliaja  was  given  up  to.  ibljow  wioked- 
nesa,  to  acpff  at  God  and  his  Christ,  and  to  work  all 
uncleannesa  with  greediness^ 

He  could,  now  and  then,  exhibit  some  generosity 
to  a  bold  enemy ;  because  his  pride  perceived  that 
such  aotions  afford  food  for  boasting,  and  hia  per* 
aonal  bravery  made  him  indifferent  to  the  feajr  of 
having  to  vanquish  the  same  adversary  a  second 
tin^.  Thus  io  a  captive  baron,  who.  said,  ^'  You 
hi^ve  got  me  by  accident ;  if  I  were  at  large  again, 
we  ahould  have  a  harder  struggle."  WiUiam,  aettiBg 
him  instantly  at  liberty,  said,  '^  Go»  and  do  thy 
wvrst.''  But  when  pride  did  not  move  Rufus.  to  be 
generous,  the  natural  affections  had  as  little  hold 
ujH)j3i.  bTO  ft?  reVgiojpi,    Even  hi3  brothei;  Robert^ 

•  Matt,  xviii.  6. 
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though  he  too  was  abandoned  tM>  many  gross  vicesi 
and  had  been  a  rebellious  son»  could  feel  the  love  of 
kindred,  when  Wiiham  made  a  nock  of  it  as  a 


The  king  of  England  bad  obtained  his  crown  at 
t&e  expense  of  Robert's  rights,  as  an  elder  brother ; 
and  he  made  no  scruple  of  endeavouring,  a  few 
years  after,  to  rob  him  of  Normandy  ako«  Being 
compelled,  however,  by  those  of  his  own  foHowers 
who  held  lands  under  both,  ta  desist  from  this 
biqtutous  attempt,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
Robert,  thatthe  survivor  of  they  two  should  inherit 
the  dominions  of  the  other.  Whea  this  was  ar^ 
ranged,  both  united  in  entering  on  an  equally  nnna^ 
tural  war  against  their  brother  Henry.  To  get 
possession  of  his  person,  they  laid  siege  to  a  fortress 
called  Mount  St.  Michael,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
refiige.  it  stands  on  a  solitary  rock,  and  the  tide 
washes  round  it;  so  that  the  garrison  were  soact 
driven  to  distress  for  want  of  fresh  water.  Henry 
infermed  his  brothers  of  the  wretched  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced ;  but  seems  to  have  had  no  hope  of 
gaining  relief  from  theisr  affection ;  for  he  made  hi^ 
appeal  to  their  honor  only,  as  soldiers ;  who  could 
iHit  gain  an  inglorious  conquest,  he  said,  if  instead 
of  vanquishing  him  in  the  open  field,  they  forced 
him  to  surrender,  or  perish,  for  Want  of  water. 
Robert  inmiediately  permitted  a  supply  of  water  to 
be  carried  into  the  fbf tress.  At  this  William  was 
enraged ;  and  told  the  duke  he  was  unfit  to  condtict 
ft  war.  But  Robert  repfied,  ^  Should  I  have  aUowed 
our  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ?  If  we  had  lost  him,  who 
tould  have  given  us  another  V 

The  place  at  length  surrendered ;  and  Henry  waa 
•Bowed  to  dep^urt  unhurt,  but  stripped  of  his  pro- 
perty. Soon  after  this  Robert  consented  to  mort- 
gage the  whole  of  Normandy,  for  three  years,  to  hid^ 
graspmg  brother  William ;  on  condition  of  receiving 
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10,000  marks ;  a  sum  which  he  wanted^  to  equip 
himself  for  joining  the  crusaders. 
,  As  the  great  military  expeditions  named  Crusades 
began,  at  this  time,  to  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  manners  and  fortunes  of  most  European  na- 
tions, it  is  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  their 
origin  and  object. 

Within  sixv  hundred  years  from  the  appearance  of 
our  Saviour  on  earth,  the  neglect  of  the  word  of 
God  had  reduced  the  churches  of  Asia  to  a  very 
lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  both  as  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  From  this 
ignorance  naturally  proceeded  grievous  wickedness. 
The  cry  of  this  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  the  Lord 
justly*  punished  the  sins  of  the  Church  by  suffering 

an  impostor,  named  Mahomet,  to  arise  in 
q:^'  AveibisL;  and  to  seduce  many  into  the  belief 

that  he  was  a^  apostle,  sent  by  God  to  pro- 
claim to  mankind  a  new  revelation  of  his  will.  This 
pretended  revelation  Mahomet  got  written  into  a 
book,  called  the  Koran.  It  permitted  men  to  in- 
dulge all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  exciept  the  desire  of 
strong  drink ;  and  it  held  out  to  their  hope.s  a  life  of 
carnal  enjoyment  after  death.  Mahomet  did  not 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  he  took  care  not 
to  encourage  its  being  read ;  and  he  wickedly  set 
the  Koran  far  above  it.  At  the  same  time  he  pre* 
tended  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God, 
forbidding  all  image-worship;  but  adding  to  that 
just  prohibition,  the  assertion  that  God  is  disho- 
noured by  speaking  of  Christ  as  any  thing  more, 
than  an  excellent  prophet. 

To  those  who  knew  hot  the  Scriptures  it  va* 
pleasing  to  be  told,  that  they  might  be  zealous  for 
the  honor  of  God,  and  ensure  such  happiness  as 
they  most  desired,  without  giving  up  the  lust  cf  the 
fleshy  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  * ! 

*  IJobnii.  16. 
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with  the  exception  of  one  sensual  indulgence  only, 

and  that  of  a  kind  least  coveted  by  the  inhabitants 

of  hot  climates.     But  such  as  loved  to  read  and 

meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  would  know  that  He 

cannot  be  dishonored  by  glorifying  his  Son;   for 

that  word  declares  that  when  the  Son  of  mafi  is 

glorified,   God   also  is  glorified  in  him*.    They 

would  also  know,  that  the  same  word  saith^  We  are 

debtors  ;  not  to  th^flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh.     For 

if  any  live  after  the^  flesh,  they  shall  die  t.     And 

also,  that  into  heaven  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 

any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worheth 

abomination  %,    Thus,  by  the  most  just  judgment  of 

God,  the  temptation,  held  out  by  Mahomet,  though 

strong  enough  to  ensnare  those  /who  had  neglected 

to  seek  the  will  of  God  in  His  holy  Word,  would 

have  little  effect  on  such  as,  in  that  adulterous  and 

sinful  generation,  could  still  say  with  truth  Thytes* 

iimonies  are  my  delight  and  my  counsellors  §• 

They  whom  the  false  prophet  seduced  to  become 
his  followers  were  named  Saracens,  or  from  him 
Mahometans;   and  their  mistaken  religion,  Maho- 
metanism.     And,  when  he  had  gained  over  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  form  a  strong  band  out  of  them, 
Mahomet  farther  taught  them,   that  it  was  their 
duty  to  spread  Mahometanism,  not  only  by  persua- 
sion, but  by  force;   slaying,  or  subduing,  all  who 
should  refuse  to  believe  his  words.    The  people, 
thus  summoned  to  make  war  on  all  around  theih, 
were  the  descendants  of  Ishmael ;  of  whom  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  declared,  he  will  be  a  toitd  man; 
Us  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  marts 
hand  against  fdm  ||.     Such  they  were,  and  such  they 
arestiU;  for  the  word  of  God  standeth  sure.    An 
invitation  to  go   forth,  and  fill  their  hands  with 
plunder  was,  therefore,  a  most  welcome  call.    And 

•  John  xiii.  31.  f  Rom.  viii.  12, 13.  J  Rev.  xxi.  27. 

§  Psalm  cxix.  24.  ||  Oen.  xvi.  12. 
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when  the  successors  of  Mahomet  led  them  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  native  country,  they  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  •  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  to  be  a  people  whom  dissolute  habits 
had  made  indolent  and  cowardly.  Out  of  these 
provinces  the  Saracens  conquered  Judea,  and  Syria^ 
and  Egypt,  and  the  land  of  the  Moors.     They  also 

subdued  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  ;  took 
730.    possession  of  Spain ;  and  even  entered  France* 

The  vices  which  had  made  the  people  of  these 
different  countries  an  easy  prey  to  their  invaders,  had 
also  angered  the  Lord ;  and  provoked  him  to  employ 
the  Saracens  as  his  scourge.     This  dreadful  visita* 
tion  had  been  foretold,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Revelations;  and  the  Saracen  armies  are 
there  described  under  the  emblem  of  an  immense 
flight  of  locusts,  not  springing  up  from  the  earth, 
but  let  loose,  as  it  were,  from  hell  *•    And  that  the 
knowledge  which  the  Holy  Spirit  possesses  of  aU 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  might  be  the  more 
plainly  seen  on  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  even 
the  Saracen  manner  of  fighting  is  there  distinctly 
alluded  to.     For  their  force  consisted  in  horsemen ; 
find  it  was  their  custom,  after  gallopping  close  up  to 
•the  enemy,  to  wheel  rapidly  round,  and  then  dis- 
charge a  flight  of  arrows ;  so  that  they  did  most 
jnischief  after  they  had  turned  their  backs,   and 
^emed  to  be  retiring.     Wherefore  the  locusts,  seen 
,by  John  in  the  vision,  were  made  to  appear  to  him, 
as  KJke  unto  horsemen  prepared  for  the  battle  i*  ,*  and 
as  having  stings  in  their  tails  %,     Unto  them  was 
given  power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have 
'power^f  to  give  pain  and  to  destroy.     But  though 
it  might  be  thought  that  where  they  prevailed,  the 
fiery  trial  of  their  persecutions  wouU  fall  on  all 
alike,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  for  a 

.  •  UtY,  ix.  2,  a  •  f  IbicL  Ter.7. 

.  X  Ibifi.  ver.  iO.  §  Ibid.  vet.  3. 
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eertainty)  that,  even  in  that  ht^ur  of  diaCresrs,  Goo 
foirsook  not  those  who  pat  their  trust  in  Him.  For 
tlie  same  Scripture  tells  us,  ^It  ivas  tommanded  them^ 
that  they  should  hurt  only  those  men  which  Itad  not 
the  seal  €^  God  in  their  foreheads  **  It  was  in  their 
hearts  to  do  evil  to  all  who  would  not  become  M.B.* 
hometaniB;  but  Gdd  could  over-rUie  their  hearts, 
and  make  them  obey,  a  command  of  Which  they 
knew  iiothing« ' 

When  their  conquests  ceased,  one  woe  was  past  "^^^ 
The   countries  they  had  subdued  were,    for    the 
modt  t>a,rt,  governed  prudently  by  the  descendants 
of  Mahomet,  and  of  his  generals ;  and  their  subjectii 
again   tasted  of  worldly  prosperity.     But  it  was 
dhown  to  St.  John  that,  after  this,  another  plague 
'should  be  let  loose,  also  coming  with  a  multitude  of 
horseihen  from  the  river  Euphrates  % ;   spreading 
slaughter  and  desolation;    making  war  after  th^ 
manner  of  the  Saracens,  and  adding  thereto  other 
ways  of  destruction,  hyjite,  and  smoke y  and  brim*' 
itone%n    Such  were  the  Turks ;  who  cross- 
tag  the  Euphrates  with  an  impetuous  and  f,^^^^^, 
almost  numberless  body  of  cavalry,  sub- 
dued first  the  Saracen  power,  and  then  the  remains 
of  the  eastern  empire.     From  the   Greeks  they 
learnt  to  prepare  an  inextinguishable  liquid  fire^ 
which  they  cast  upon  their  enemies ;  and,  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  which  we  ai*e  now  speaking, 
they  made  use  of  the  most  tremendous  artillery 
ever  employed  in  war,  whereby  they  gained  posses-* 
lion  of  Constantinople,  and  completed  their  last 
conquests. 

Rut  the  remarkable  chapter  which  thus  distinctly 
declared  what  judgments  should  befall  the  churches 
of  Asia,  spake  also  of  those  other  nations  who,  pro* 
fessirtg  to  belong  to  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  oil 

♦  Rev.  ix.  4.  t  Ibid.  v^r.  12. 

X  Ibid:  ver.  14.  If^.  §  Ibid.  ^er.  It,  18>  19. 
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earths  were  not  to  be  cut  off  from  it  by  the  Maho- 
metan power ;  but  would  at  this  time  be  far  gone  in 
wickedness  and  idolatry.  Of  them  it  is  said^  The 
rest  of  the  men,  which  were  not  killed  hy  these 
plagues,  yet  repented  not  ofthet/dorJcs  of  their  hands  ^ 
that  they  shovJd  not  worship  departed  spirits  *,  and 
idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone ^  andoj 
wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk; 
neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their 
sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornications,  nor  of  their 
theft  s-^. 

The  affliction  of  their  eastern  brethren  ought  to 
have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  Christians  of  the 
west,  to  take  heed  to  their  ways^  and  to  search^ the 
word  of  God  most  carefully ;  lest  they  also  should 
fall  under  the  like  condemnation.  But^  instead  of 
this,  the  nations  of  Europe  daily  dishonored  Christ 
their  Saviour,  more  and  more.  They  offered  up 
prayers  for  help  to  his  disciples,  and  other  departed 
servants ;  as  if  they  were  more  merciful  than  He 
who  died  for  man.  And  they  filled  every  church 
with  images  of  Christ,  and  of  real  or  supposed 
saints,  at  whose  feet  they  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shipped ;  heedless  of  the  command,  which  forbade 
the  making  of  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  for  any  such  purpose. 
They  even  seemed  to  search  out  ways  of  showing 
how  lightly  they  held  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
He  had  said,  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  ^Ae  Iwur 
Cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  tlie  Father  %,  In  direct 
opposition  to  this  intimation,  that  God  chose  to  be 

*  The  word  in  the  English  Bible  is  devils ;  but  the  term  em- 
ployed by  St.  John  signifies  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  wbetber 
good  or  bad.  The  spirits  of  men  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy 
were  worshipped,  after  their  decease,  by  the  ignorant  Christians 
Okf  those  days ;  and  are  so  still  by  the  followers  of  the  Romisb 
Church. 

t  Rev.  ix.  20,  21.  X  John  iv.  21. 
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considered  no  longer  as  listening  to  prayers  ofiered 
in  one  place  rather  than  in  another,  the  people  of 
Europe  flocked  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  as  if 
there  only  could  they  hope  to  be  heard.  Christ 
added.  The  hour  cometh^  and  now  is^  when  the  true 
worshippers  shaU  worship  the  Father  in  spirit^  and 
in  truth — God  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship 
Him^  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  *. 
Now  that  a  spirit  is  not  confined  to  one  spot,  they 
might  have  known  from  the  rapid  way  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  every  man's  own  spirit  travel  far 
beyond  the  abode  of  the  body,  and  the  objects  of 
sight.  To  go  therefore  on  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  declaration  of  our  Lord^  that  it  should  not 
continue  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  worship  offered 
to  his  Father,  was  to  insult  the  Almighty ;  as  though 
He  were  not  a  spirit,  but  incapable,  even  though 
willing,  of  listening  to  prayers  offered  in  distant 
countries.  And  wnat  could  be  more  opposite  to 
spiritual  worship  than  wandering  in  search  of  marks 
which  the  human  body  of  Jesus  might  have  left,  to 
press  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  the  ground  he  had 
trod,  instead  of  striving  so  to  walk  even  as  He  waited, 
in  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  love  ? 

From  all  these  errors  the  Christian^  of  the  wes- 
tern Church  turned  not ;  neither  did  their  kings 
and  their  nobles  cease  from  murders;  nor  their 
priests  from  deceiving  the  people,  like  sorcerers, 
with. false  miracle^.  And  as  to  uncleanness  and 
robbery,  of  these  men  made  their  bpast;  glorying 
in  their  shame. 

After  the  Saracens  had  got  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, such  superstitious  Christians  as  went  there,  in 
pilgrimage,  were  permitted  to  indulge  their  folly, 
on  paying  certain  customs.  But  the  vain  opinion, 
that  a  sinner  could  himself  atone  for  his  transgres- 
sions, by  performing  a  dangerous  journey  to  Pales- 

•  John  iv.  23,  24. 
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iine^  grew  more  universal  as  the  Church  became 
more  ignorant  and  corrupt ;  and  it  was  at  its  height 
vhen  the  ruder  Turks  became  masters  of  the  once 
holy  city.  ^  These .  people  had  learned,  even  from 
Mahomet,  to  despise  the  worshippers  of  idols. 
And  when  they  saw  the  crucifixes,  and  the  images 
of  saints  adored  by  deluded  Christians,  they  mocked 
them  as  idolaters,  who  refused  to  honour  the  one 
true  God  as  a  spirit ;  and  they  abhorred  them,  as 
at  once  disobedient  to  the  law  of  Moses,  of  Christ, 
and  of  him  whom  they  ignorantly  named  next. 

The  natural  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  thus  made 
worse,  by  their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  con* 
duct  of  those  Europeans  who  came  among  them ;  and 
it  broke  out  in  many  outrages,  and  acts  of  cruelty, 
towards  both  the  pilgrims  and  the  native  Christians 
of  Judaea.  The  accounts  of  these  things,  whicb 
reached  Europe,  were  aggravated  by  the  relators^ 
and  filled  the  hearers  with  rage. 

This  general  feeling  of  indignation,  the  idolatrous 
veneration  for  relics  and  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  the 
evident  danger  of  permitting  the  Turks  to  push 
their  conquests  further,  disposed  all  classes  to  listeB 
to  the  harangues  of  a  Frenchman,  named  Peter  the 

Hermit,  who  at  length   took  upon  hini  to 
1^.  summon  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  to  arms; 

for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem.  Peter  had  been 
a  soldier;  he  had  travelled  over  Palestine  as  a 
pilgrim;  he  had  borne  the  insults  of  the  Turks; 
and  he  had  seen  and  pitied  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  native  Christians  of  the  East.  To  them  he 
had  pledged  himself,  that  neither  fatigue  nor  dan- 
ger should  hinder  him  from  taking  every  possible 
step  to  make  their  affliction  known  to  their  western 
brethren.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom,  soliciting  its  princes, 
and  addressing  the  people  in  language  well  suited 
to  excite  their  passions.  He  was  of  humble  stature, 
— ^   his  personal  appearance  was  mean;  but  his 
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dyes  Sparkled  when  he  spoke  of  Jerusalem ;:  and  hid 
natural  eloquence  went  so  far  beyond  what  thef. 
beholders  expected  from  him,  that  they  thought  he 
must  surely  be  inspired.  Hence  he  was  attended 
from  place  to  place  by  crowds  whose  veneration  for 
him  extended  so  far^  that  they  eren  preserved  the 
hairs  which  fell  from  his  mule^  as  precious  relics. 

Urban,  the  reigning  Pope,  willingly  seconded, 
with  all  his  authority  and  influence,  what  Peter  hact 
thus  begun.  At  his  summons  an  imifiense  numbei' 
of  nobles,  priests,  monks,  and  inferior  laymen,  met 
together  in  the  city  of  Cleruiont  in  Fralice. 
As  no  building  could  contain  theth,  the  Pope  jqJ^^ 
delivered  an  animating  address  in  the  open 
air  to  the  collected  multitude.  When  he  urged 
them  to  go  and  fight  for  the  recovei*y  of  the  holy 
land,  and  promised  remission  of  all  penances  to 
every  volunteer,  an  universal  shout  of  approbation 
btorst  from  the  crowd.  Of  this  enthusiasm  Urblin 
took  advantage,  desiring  them  to  bind^  that  very 
day,  upon  their  right  shoulders  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
made  of  any  material  at  hand,  as  a  pkfdge  of  their 
intention  to  serve  in  this  war;  and  he  declared 
every  person  an  outlaw,  who,  after  putting  on  thi^ 
cross,  should  fail  to  perform  the  promise  signified 
thereby.  The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced 
a  solemn  curse  against  such  a^  should,  in  any  Wayi 
injure  the  persons,  property,  or  families  of  those 
who  should  quit  their  homes  to  serve  against  th^ 
Turks.  From  tlie  name  of  the  cross,  thus  used, 
they  who  put  it  on  were  called  crusaders;  and 
their  expeditions  against  infidels,  or  supposed  here- 
lies,  were  styled  either  Ao/^  wars  or  crusades. 

On  their  departure  from  the  council  of  Clermont^ , 
the  nobles  and  prelates  were  desired,  by  the  pope, 
to  use  their  best  endeavours,  each  in  his  own  coun-* 
try,  to  persuade  their  neighbours  and  tenants  to 
join  them  in  the  intended  war.  The  consequence 
was  that  suph  multitudes  came  forward  as  neither 
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tb^  pope^  nor  the  princes  who  thought  of  heading 
the  crusade,  knew  how  to  dispose  of,  or  govenw 
A  bold  adventurer,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Wal- 
ter the  Penny  less,  was  accepted  as  their  commander 
by  the  first  body  who  quitted  France  to 
/JJ^/march  in  search  of  the  Turks.  They  were  a 
countless  crowd ;  but  not  able  to  muster  tnore 
than  eight  horsemen  among  them.  Some  however 
had  oxen,  employed  in  dragging  carts  which  con- 
tained their  wives  and  children ;  whom  they  took 
with  them  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered.  Indeed  so  little  did 
they  know  of  the  length  of  the  way  to  be  travelled, 
that  when  they  came  in  sight  of  any  large  town, 
some  would  ask  their  guides,  Is  that  Jerusalem  ? 
Walter  must  have  been  senseless,  as  well  as  Penny- 
less,  if  he  imagined  that  the  scanty  provision,  which 
a  few  had  made  for  the  journey,  or  the  charity  of 
the  people  through  whose  country  they  were  to 
pass,  could  support  his  followers  till  they  had  at- 
tained the  object  of  their  expedition.  And  if  he 
knew  they  could  not  be  so  maintained,  he  must 
have  intended  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  and 
thoirs,  by  extensive  robberies. 

Peter  the  Hermit  followed  him,  soon  after,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  of  a  description  but  little  supe- 
rior. And  he  again  was  followed  by  a  German 
preacher,  named  Gotteschalch,  at  the  head  .of 
15,000  of  his  countrymen. 

All  these  armies  miserably  perished,  without 
even  coming  in  sight  of  Palestine.  Walter  aiid  the 
JEIermit,  indeed,  managed  to  conduct  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  followers  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Greece.  In  the  latter  country  they  were 
protected,  and  supplied  with  food,  by  the  Greek 
emperor  *.  But  they  had  previously  suffered  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  men,  in  disgraceful  contests 

• 

•  See  p.  63. 
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with  nations  professedly  Christian;  whom  they  bad 
robbed^  or  otherwise  injured,  by  the  way ;  and  they 
had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  beyond  Constan- 
tinople, before  Walter  was  slain,  Peter  fled,  and 
their  unhappy  comrades  were  all  either  slain,  or 
carried  into  a  wretched  captivity:  As  to  the  mob 
led  by  Gotteschalch,  the  greater  part  of  them  gave 
themselves  up  to  drunkenness ;  and  so  irritated  the 
Hungarians,  by  their  .thefts  and  other  atrocities, 
that  the  king  and  people  of  Hungary  rose  upon 
them,  and,  uniting  treachery  to  cruelty,  massacred 
the  whole  of  them. 

Another  immense  body  of  crusaders  now  moved 
forward  ;    uninstructed  by  these  awful  marks  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  against  such  as  having  vowed  to 
devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  His  service,  bring 
His  great  and  holy  name  into  dishonour  by  their 
wickedness.    This  undisciplined  army  consisted  of 
above  200,000  men.     They  met  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rhine ;  and  their  vast  camp  was 
filled  with  harlots,  and  all  indecent  revelry.     The 
nature  of  their  zeal  soon  appeared ;  for  the  mercan-^ 
tile  cities,  on  that  river,  containing  numerous  fami- 
lies of  wealthy  Jews,  these  crusaders  professed  ta 
be  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  so  many  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  therefore  broke  into  the  Jews'  houses, 
murdering  every  inmate,  and  carrying  off  all  their 
valuables.     From  the  Rhine,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  women  and  children,  they  again  moved  on,  pre- 
ceded by  a  goat  and  a  goose.     That  it  might  be 
dearly  seen  that  Christ,  whose  cross  they  so  unwor- 
thily bore,  had  giv^n  them  up  to  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  their  own  hearts,  they  were  thus  made 
to  display  their  infatuation  in  the  sight  of  all  men ; 
having  actually  chosen  those  silly  animals  as  their 
leaders;  halting  when  they  stopped,  and  moving 
as  they  went  on.     In  this  way  they  reached  the 
borders  of  Hungary,   whose  king  refused  to  let 
them  march  through  his  territories.    They  were 
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however  strong  enough  to  force  a  passage  againsf 
hu  will ;  and  the  king,  finding  resistance  hopeless^ 
was  secretly  providing  for  flighty  when  a  strange 
terror  came  upon  the  crusaders,  and  they  fled 
before  the  astonished  Hungarians,  who  pursued 
them  with  great'  slaughter  to  the  river  Danube ; 
which  was  almost  choked  up  with  their  corpses^ 
Thus  was  this  vast  army,  also,  utterly  ruined  and 
dispersed  ;  in  a  manner  which  seemed,  even  to  the 
observers  of  those  days,  to  be  the  undoubted  work 
of  a  just  and  offended  God* 

Had  these  unhappy  wretches,  or  the  gre&ter  part 
of  them,  embarked  on  their  wild  undertaking  from 
a  pious  wish  to  serve  the  Lord  with  their  lives,  yel 
in  a  way  not  according  to  His  wilt,  the  guilt  of  the 
mistake  would  justly  have  rested  ujjon  them ;  seeing 
that  the  Scriptures,  which  declare  that  will,  were 
tsrittehfor  our  learning  *,  and  they  had  disobeyed 
Him  in  neglecting  to  search  the  Scriptures  t.  But 
though  some  having  a  sieal,  yet  not  according  to 
knowledge,  might  be  ready  and  desirous^  out  of  love 
to  their  Redeemer,  to  die,  so  they  could  but  save 
even  his  supposed  tomb  from  the  insults  of  infidels, 
it  is  clear  that  but  very  few  crusaders  were  of  this 
favourable  description.  The  poor  ignorant  clergy 
of  that  age,  said  that  God,  seeing  the  men  of  that 
generation  could  not  be  weaned  froih  their  covet- 
ousness  and  their  cruelty,  mercifully  devised  the 
crusades ;  as  a  way  whereby  men,  accustomed  to  wai^, 
might  obtain  His  favour,  following  the  life  of  their 
awn  choic^,  without  being  compelled  to  bind  down 
their  conduct  to  strict  rules.  Thus  did  they  speak 
of  God,  as  though  He  were  not  still  the  same  in  whose 
word  it  is  written^  FoUow  peace  with  all  men,  and 
boHaesS'y  wiihoui  wfdch  no  man  shall  see  the  LordX* 
Now  there  are  always  great  numbers,  who,  so  far 
beKeve  what  is  said  of  the  Almighty,  as  to  fear  lest 

•   Tlnm    XT.  4.  f  J^^J^  V.  ^'  t  Hcb.  til.  14. 
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Htt  just  anger  should  panish  them  for  their  sin^; 
And  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  terrors  which  spoH 
tlleir  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  without 
having  to  gire  up  those  pleasures,  they  would  gladly 
pay  any  price  for  such  a  deliverance*    A  wish  o( 
this  kind  has  nothing  in  common  with  godlines{S(. 
It  is  enmity  to  the  law  of  God  ;  and  to  Him,  as  the 
author  of  that  law.     Yet  this  was  the  hope  held 
out  to  such  as  would  join  the  crusades ;  and  in  this 
hope  most  of  those  went,  whom  the  monkish  writers 
speak  of  as  taking  up  their  cross  at  the  call  of  reli^- 
gion.      Of  the  greater  part  of  the  first  crusadersf, 
however,  even  those  historians  could  perceive,  that 
their  acceptance  of  the  general  summons,  to  march 
to  Palestine,  proceeded  solely  from  worldly  motives. 
The  year  of  the  first  crusade  was  a  year  of  fa*- 
mine  ;  and  crowds  rushed  forward  merely  to  be  led 
away    to   more  abundant    countries;    where  they 
might  seize  upon  the  hread  they  could  not  buy* 
Others  went  to  escape  the  payment  of  their  debtd^ 
Others  again  in  the  hope  of  winning  estates,  or  per- 
haps even  a  kingdom,  by  their  swords.     Others  to 
gratify  their  pride,  by  obtaining  the  testimony  of 
men,  that  they  were  neither  meek,  nor  hng-guffev^ 
ing,  nor  poor  in  spirit.     A  few  bold  and  aspiring 
men,  Uke  Walter  the  Pennyless,'  liaving  no  depend*- 
ents  to  collect,  and  no  funds  to  form,  joined  the 
undisciplined  hordes  who  first  march^   off;    at 
the  head  of  which  they  expected  that  their  rank,  or 
military  skill,  would  easily  place  them.     But  the 
ambitious,  and  the  politic,  naturally  required  more 
time  to  form  their  schemes,  and  to  collect  resources  5 
and  the  proud  wished  for  other  beholders  than 
those  mberable  mobs,  of  their  state  and  bravery* 
The  princes  and  great  nobility  tberefore,\  with  their 
armed  subjects  and  vassals,  moved  later ;  carrying 
with  them  treasure  sufficient  tq  pay  for  alfl  supplies 
wanted  by  the  road*      On  the  Turkish  frontiers 
they  mustered  their  united  numbers,:  and  found 
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them  hot  less  than  600^000  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
on  foot ;  and  100,000  mailed  horsemen.  Amongst 
them  was  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy ;  who  hkd 
reached  the  coast  of  Asia  by  sea,  from  Italy,  with 
a  train  of  followers,  Norman  and  English.  Of 
this  immense  force,  however,  GodfJbey,  Duke  of 
Boulogne,   their  chief,  could  only  muster    40,000 

three  years  after,  when  they  were  encamped 
1099.'  ^^^^^  Jerusalem;    and,    of  those,   but   half 

were  fit  for  action.     The  city,  that  ancient 
city,  was  taken  by  storm.    And  then  it  was  seen 
that  these  brave  and  skilful  warriors  were  as  far 
from  having  the  mastery  over  their  own  evil  pas- 
sions, as  the  wretched  drunkards  and  robbers,  who 
had  perished  with  Walter  or  Gotteschalch.     It  had 
been  agreed  amongst  them,  that  each  should  pos- 
sess in  perpetuity  whatever  he  took  that  day.     As 
soon,  therefore,  aa  they  had  slain  every  inhabitant 
who  resisted,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  each  cru- 
sader fixed  upon  a  house  as  his  own ;  and,  forcing 
the  door,  murdered  every  inmate,  the  infirm,  the 
women,  and  the  children.     And  this  massacre  was 
perpetrated  by  men  who  bore  on  their  shoulders 
the  mark  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  Him  who,  when 
but  the.  ear  of  an  enemy  was  smitten  off  by  a  zeal- 
ous disciple,  stretched  forth  His  hand  to  heal  it. 
Surely  that  evil  spirit,  who  then  desired  in  vaip  to 
have  Peter  surrendered  to  his  will  ♦,  gloried  at  this 
time,  in  the  mastery  which  sin  had  given  him  over 
so  many,  who  called  themselves  members  of  Peter's 
flock !  It  seems  as  if  he  sought  to  insult  Christ  his 
conqueror,  by  persuading  thousands  to  fight  that 
.  they  might  trample  with  armed  feet  on  that  very 
spot,  where  the  Lord  they  professed  to  honour, 
had  said,  Theff  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish 
with  the  sword  f. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  same  awful  sentence 

<  l4ako  xxii.  31.  f  Matt.  xxvi.  52. 
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had  gone  forth  against  this  generation^  as  was  pro- 
nounced against  that  in  which  th^  same  city  saw 
Christ  crucified.    Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fed, 
and  make  their  ears  heavy ^  and  shut  their  eyes; 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyeSy  and  hear  with  their 
ears 9  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  turn,  and 
be  healed  *.      For  the  crusaders  washed  off  the 
outward   stains  of  blood,  with  which   they  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot ;  and  then  they  went  in 
solemn  procession^  through  the  streets  where  twenty 
thousand  victims  of  their  barbarous  warfare  laid  as 
yet  unburied ;  and  they  wept  for  sins  committed  in 
Europe  ;  and  rejoiced  in  their  later  murders  ;  and 
thought  themselves  the  favourites  of  heaven.     Nor 
was  this  wonderful  delusion  confined  to  the  crusa- 
ders themselves.   Such  of  them  as  returned  to  their 
native  countries,  they  were  but  few,  received  the 
greatest  applause  for  what  they  had  done  in  Pales- 
tine ;  instead  of  being  advised  to  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  t  their  cru- 
elty might  be  forgiven.    The  monuments  of  some 
of   these  crusaders  are  still  to    be   seen  in   our 
churches.      They  may  be  distinguished    by   the 
figure  of  an  armed  knigl^t,  laid  out  upon  the  tomb 
in  the  posture  of  rest,  with  his  legs  crossed.    By 
which  it  was  intended  to  signify,  that  the  person 
there  buried,  having  worn  the  cross,  was  certainly 
receiving  the  reward  of  a  blessed  rest  from  all  his 
labours.     Thus  they,  who  built  these  tombs,  be- 
lieved ;    not  knowing,   or  not  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  which  teach  that,  to  be  counted  as  the 
elect  of  Goj>,  men  should  be  seen  to  ha.Ye  put  on 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
tneekness,  long-suffering,  and  above  all  charity  J,  or 
universal  love. 

But  whilst  all  Christendom  seemed  thus  unhap- 
'  pily  given  up  to  follow  that  perverted  faith  which 

•  Isa.  vi.  10.  t  Acts  viii.  22.  t  CoU  iii.  12.  14. 
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had  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  Sctiphires,  Goo 
vas,  at  this  very  time,  separating  for  himself  a  pe> 
puliar  people  iti  the  heart  of  benighted  Europe^  It 
IS  true  that  not  tnany  mighty ^  not  many  noble  toere 
ttaUedf  but  some  instructors  were  raised  up,  itho 
{>roved,  from  the  Bible,  that  the  prevailing  doe* 
trines  of  the  corrupt  church  of  Rome  contained 
muoh  that  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
GoiD.  And  He  opened  the  ears  of  a  chosen  few^ 
josn  of  humble  and  teachable  minds,  to  receive  this 
instruction  into  their  hearts.  This  revival  of  the 
true  light  did  not  reach  England  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  ;  yet,  amidst  all  the  violence  and 
wickedness  of  William  Rufus'  reign,  the  blessed 
effects  of  diligently  searching  the  Scriptures  w^re 
conspicuous  in  Archbishop  Anselm  ;  though  he  was 
not  enabled  to  shake  off  all  the  prejudices  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  nor  to  escape  entirely  un*- 
injured  by  his  mistaken  respect  for  the  papal  am 
thority. 

•  Anselm  had  been  a  pupil  of  Lanftanc,  at  his 
school  in  Normandy,  but  he  might  have  thanked  the 
Lord,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  who  says,  / 
have  more  understanding  titan  my  teachers;  for  thy 
testimonies  are  my  meditations^.  From  them,  he 
learnt,  that  knowledge  puffeth  up  f  pnless  the  specif 
grace  of  God  prevent  it.  He  was  also  led  to  reflect, 
that  though  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  learning  may 
keep  a  man  from  some  gross  offences,  and  make  him 
indifferent  to  pomp  or  riches ;  yet  the  contempt  of 
what  coarser  minds  desire  is  of  little  ilse,  unless  the 
love  of  God  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  fixes 
its  affections  on  things  above.  Anselm  therefore 
determined  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  prayer,  and 
the  study  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  he  was  thereby 
led  so  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of 
ifiverlasting  life,  as  saved  him  from  that  worldly  spirit^ 

*  PsiUm  c)Lix.  99.     .  f  1  Cor.  viii.  1.     . 
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which  had  too  inudi  influence  wilth  his  master^      ^ 

Lanfranc.    When    Lanfranc    died    William  losdl 

Rufus  proceeded  as, he  was  then  in  the  habit 

of  doings  with  any  vacant  bishoprici  or  abbey.    He 

seized  upon  all  the  estates  belongii^  to  the  see,  and 

refused  to  name  a  new  archbishop.  Thus  the  English 

Church  was  left»  for  four  years^  without  a  head»   At 

the  end  of  that  time  the  king  fell  sick ;  and  the  fears 

of  death  and  of  judgment  to  come  made  him  desirous 

to  ease  his  conscience  of  some  part  of  the  load  which 

oppressed  it.    He  therefore  desired,  that  Anselm^ 

the  abbot  of  Bec^  might  be  brought  into  hi$  cham^ 

her ;  and  told  him,  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury 

should  be  his.     But  Anselm  coveted  neither  the 

wealth,  nor  the  honours  attached  to  that  high  office; 

and  he  dreaded  the  disputes  with  his  profane  and 

passionate  sovereign,  in  which  a  zealous  dischargife 

of  his  duty  would  unavoidaUy  entangle  him.     H6 

therefore  refused  to  accept  the  offered  promotioii; 

His  friends,  however,,  observed  that  there  was  no 

hope  of  having  that  important  situation  properly 

Med,  unless  the  king's  nomination  was  accepted 

Whilst  he  was  in  his  present  state  of  mind.    They 

besought  Anselm,  therefore,  to  give  up  his  own  com^ 

fort  for  the  public  benefit.     '*  Alas,"  said  he,  '^  if 

you  will  yoke  me,  an  old  and  feeble  sheep,  with  such 

a  mad  young  bull  as  this  king,  the  plough  can  never 

go  straight.    The  poor  sheep  will  be  dragged  along 

by  its  wild  and  fierce  companioil,  through  thomis 

and  briars,  till  she  has  lost  her  wool,  milk,  and  lambs, 

and  is  both  wretched  and  useless.''    At  length  the 

archbishop's  crozier  was  actually  forced  into  the 

hands  of  Anselm,  and  he  sighing   accepted  what 

many  an  ambitious  man  would  have  sold  his  soul  to 

obtain* 

^  Whilst  the  illness,  of  the  king  lasted  he  spoke» 
and  acted,  like  one  who  purposed  to  mend  his  evfl 
ways.  But  they  who  intend  to  become  good,  reck- 
oning upon  their  owq  power  to  reform  themselves^ 
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and  seeking  no  heljp  from  above,  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  end  after  the  manner  described  by  Him 
vho  knew  the  heart  of  man.  One  unclean  spirit 
may  have  g(me  out  for  a  while,  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  not  having  been  besought  to  come  and  take 
his  place,  the  former  wicked  inmate  returns  to  hit 
old  house,  andjindeth  it  empty ,  and  clear  of  every 
thing  that  might  have  kept  him  away ;  wherefore  he 
iaketh  io'him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
hinjiS^i  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there  ;  and  the 
last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first  *,  When 
William  recovered  he  put  ofti  for  some  time,  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  of  the  archbishopric  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  he  had  the  archbishop  informed, 
that  the  king  held  a  considerable  gift  to  be  his  due, 
in  return  for  the  nomination.  Anselm,  with  the 
help  of  his  friends,  raised  500/.  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  king  angrily  refused  it,  as  too  little.  ^*  Do 
not  spurn  my  offer,"  said  Anselm.  *^  It  shall  not  be 
the  last  present  from  your  archbishop.  Use  me  like 
a  free  man  and  all  I  have  is  at  your  service ;  but  if 
you  treat  me  as  a  slave,  you  will  neither  have  me  nor 
mine."  "  Go !"  replied  the  king  in  a  rage.  *'  I 
neither  want  thee  nor  thine."  Anselm  departed,  and 
distributed  the  money  amongst  the  poor.  It  was 
soon  after  hinted  to  him,  that  the  king,  on  fasurther 
consideration,  would  be  content  to  forgive  him,  and 
receive  him  again  into  favour,  on  his  paying  the  sum 
he  had  offered.  But  Anselm  replied,  that  the 
money  was  gone;  and  that  his  tenants  could  not 
be  expected  to  raise  such  another  sum;  impove- 
rished as  they  had  been  by  the  exactions  of  the 
king,  whilst  the  estates  were  held  by  the  crown. 
On  hearing  this  answer,  William  exclaimed,  ''I 
hated  him  yesterday.  I  hate  him  still  more  to-day* 
Iiet  him  kiiow,  that  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  bit- 
terly I  shall  hate  him." 

•  Matt.  zii.  43, 45. 
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A  request,  which  Anselm  felt  it  his  duty  to  maket 
was  ill  suited  to  heal  this  breach.  He  petitioned 
the  king. to.  name  abbots  in  the  place  of  such>  as 
were .  deceased,  and  of .  whose  estates  William  had 
taken  and  kept  possession.  *^  What  is  this  to  you  ?" 
was' William's  reply.  ^' Are  not  the  abbies  mine? 
Do  as  you  please  with  your  own  farms.  I  shall  do 
as  I  like  with  my  abbies."  The  archbishop  ob- 
served, that  he  ought  to  protect  them,  instead  of 
seizing .  and  plundering  them.  On  this  the  king 
answered,  "  Your  predecessor  would  never  have 
dared  to  hold  such  language  to  my  father.'*  Rufus 
here,  spoke  the  truth ;  for  Lanfranc  sought  not  the 
honor  that  comet h  from  God  only  *.  Anselm  too 
would  not  have  dared  to  speak  thus  to  such  a  king, 
had  he  not  feared  God  more  than  man. 

It  grieved  the  archbishop  to  the  heart  to  find  the 
king  refusing  to  fill  up  vacant  benefices,  unless  he 
could  make  a  large  profit  by  selling  them  to  the 
hig^^est  bidder;  who  would  generally  be  the  very 
person  most  unfit  to  take  upon  him  the  duties  of  a 
holy  calling.  On  the  other  hand,  judging  from 
himself,  Anselm  hoped  that  the  heads  of  the  church 
would  sincerely  wis}i  to  choose  the  most  faithful 
shepherds ;  if  they  had  the  power  of  naming  pastors 
for  every  flock.  He  was,  therefore,  readily  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  civil  governors  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointment to  any  spiritual  charge.  And  as  he 
thought  it  neither  fit,  nor  lawful,  to  leave  laymen  to 
determine  who  should  fill  the  lower  offices  in  the 
church,  he  reasonably  thought  it  still  more  im- 
proper, that  an  ignorant  prince  should  take  upon 
him  to  decide  who  was  the  proper  representative  of 
Christ  on  earth.  For  the  archbishop,  inliis  horror 
at  the  abuses  proceeding  from  the  interference  of  an 
irreligious  king,  was  so  desirous  to  believe  the  Lord 

*  John  V.  44. 
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knowledge  Urbfin  as  pope;  if  he  would  degrade 
Anselm,  and  aend  an  ascbbialiop's  pall  to  Englandj 
in  readiness  to  be  bestowed  on  any  other  person 
whom  the  king  might  choose*  Urban  was  deHghted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  over  so  powerful  a 
monarcb  to  his  party.  He  therefore  made  no  ap^ 
parent  difficulty  about  the  base  ingratitude  of  con« 
sentin^  to  punish  Ansehn  for  bis  fidelity  to  him^ 
self;  but  immediately  sent  ov^r  a  legate*  with  the 
requested  palL 

On  the  legate's  arrival  at  the  English  court,  it  waa 
known  that  he  had  passed  through  Canterbury 
widkout  visiting  the  archbishop.  The  slight  he  had 
thus  oast  on  so  distinguished  a  person  was  taken  as 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  legate  had  orders  to  at-* 
tend  to  the  wishes  of  the  king ;  so  William  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  bis  subjects  to  ae-^ 
knowledge  Urban  as  lawful  pope ;  and  having  done 
this  he  desired  the  legate  to  put  the  pall  into  hii!» 
hands,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  removing 
Anselm.  But  the  crafty  messenger  of  the  pope, 
having  already  gained  from' the  king  all  his  mastev 
wanted  y  declared  that  sudh  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
Church 'as  Ansehn  could  not  be  disgraced  ;  and  that 
he  must  deliver  the  pall  to  him.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Canterbury,  and,  with  creat  ceremony, 
laid  the  pall  on  the  archbishop's  shoulders  in  thi» 
cathedral  of  that  city. 

Irritated  as  the  king  had  been  with  the  fair  and 
open  opposition  he  had  met  from  x^inselm,  the  cun- 
nin^  manner  in  which  he  now  found  himself  over* 
reached,  could  not  but  enrage  him  still  more.  After 
a  short  interval  he  brought  another  charge  against 
the  archbishop;  on  grounds  with  which  he  knew* 
his  nobles-  would  not  suffer  the  pope  to  meddle. 
He  accused  him  of  not  providing  fit  or  sufflci^f^^ 
H16D,  in  proportion  to  the  manors  he  held,  for  a  war 

*  See  p.  878.. 
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against  the  Welsh.  Anselm  now  plainly  perceived 
that  the  king  was  determined  on  effecting  his  ruin ; 
and  he  himself  was  equally  bent  on  procuring  the 
active  interference  of  the  pope,  to  check  Wiluiam's 
usurpations.  Urban^  satisfied  with  having  procured 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  his  own  elec- 
tion, and  with  having  avoided  the  public  disgrace 
of  giving  up  Anselm,  was  content  to  wink  at  the 
king  of  England's  gross  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
patronage.  But  Anselm,  like  a  man  of  simple  inte- 
grity,  was  still  convinced  that,  if  he  could  but  speak 
with  the  pope,  all  these  evils  would  be  corrected. 
He,  therefore,  again  asked  leave  to  repair  to  Rome; 
and  when  William  threatened,  that,  if  he  did,  all 
his  estates  and  property  should  be  seized,  Anselm 
declared  that  he  would  rather;  travel  on  foot  than 
be  prevented  from  going. 

Next  to  the  fear  of  God,  nothing  makes  a  person 
80  fearless  of  man's  displeasure  as  indifference^  to 
pomp  and  luxury.  The  archbishop  quitted  his 
state  at  Canterburjr  with  a  pilgrim's  staff*,  and  a  wal- 
let on  his  back.  And  though  the  king  had  the 
meanness  to  order  that  he  should  be  searched  at 
Dover,  his  satchel  was  discovered  to  contain  no  more 
than  the  humblest  pilgrim  might  Carry.  From 
thence  Anselm  passed  into  France  and  Italy  ;  conti- 
nuing abroad  during  the  rest  of  William's  reign; 
and  receiving  such  excessive  marks  of  respect,  par- 
ticularly at  Kome,  as  w^re  far  more  injurious  to  his 
soul's  health,  than  the  hatred  of  Rufus  to  his  worldly 
prosperity. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  whilst  the  archbishop 
thought  himself  zealously  pursuing  the  plain  path  of 
duty,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of  England,  he 
was  too  often  rather  following  the  calls  of  pride. 
Some  of  the  false  doctrines  then  prevailing  so  exalted 
the  priesthood,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  churchman  to  escape  the  snares  of 
pride.    Yet  if  reason  should  Justly  say,  With  men 
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this  is  impossible  f  fdith  ought  still  to  rest  on  the 
words  which  follow^  But  with,  GoD  all  things  are 
possible*.  And  though  the  Lord  chose  not  to 
work  in  Anselm  so  mightily  as  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  Himself,  within  that  zealous  servant's  breast ; 
till  the  last  and  great  change  should  be  made, 
whereby  our  vile  body  is  to  be  fashioned  like  unto 
His  glorious  bodyff  free  from  sin  and  all  infirmity  ; 
yet  the  divine  blessing  attended  Anselm's  pious 
studies;  making  him  to  dwell  most  earnestly  on 
those  vital  truths  still  admitted  by  the  Romish 
Church ;  and  preserving  him  from  the  evil  effects  of 
those  doctrines  respecting  departed  saints  and  their 
intercession^  which  seduced  such  multitudes  into 
a  practical  denial  of  the  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  mefiX.  It  was  peculiar  mercy  which  led  An- 
selm to  say^  notwithstanding  all  his  prejudices 
in  favor  of  the  authority  of  those  who  taught  a  very 
opposite  doctrine^  "  I  know  not  to  what  other  inter^ 
cessor  I  could  have  recourse,  but  to  Him  who  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  I'hat  the  only  begotten 
Son  should  undertake  to  intercede  for  me  with  the 
Eternal  Father,  proves  Him  to  be  man ;  and  that 
He  should  succeed  in  his  intercession^  shows  that 
the  human  nature  is  taken  into  union  with  the  Ma- 
jesty of  the  Godhead."  We  cease,  however,  to 
wonder  that  Anselm  was  thus  taught,  when  we 
remember  the  promises  made  to  prayer,  and  read 
the  words'  in  which  he  poured  out  his  heart  for  help 
from  the  only  infallible  teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
"  Thee,  Holy  Spirit  I  implore,  if  through  my  weak- 
nessy  I  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
truth  of  Thy  majesty ;  and  if  through  the  concu- 
piscence of  sinful  nature,  I  have  neglected  to  obey 
the  Lord*s  precepts  when  understood,  do  Thou 
condescend  to  enlighten  me  with  Thy  presence ; 
that  by  Thy  succour,  on  whom  I  thus  call,  I  may 

•  Matt.  xiz.  26.         f  Phil.  iii.  31.  X  ^  Tim.  ii.  6. 
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pass  through  the  daDgQr<oufr  o^em.  of  life  without 
shipwrecki  ai^d  arrive  at  the  ahQi^e  of  a  blessed 
immortality." 

That  self-aba^xn^nt  b^ore  G&D^,  out  which  He 
vouchsafes  to  look  wil|h  specia)  fayour,  is  remaiikabljr 
exhibited  in  a  short  but  striking  passage-  froia  An-* 
selm's  published  Meditations :  '^  I  hav^e  aaked/'  sayi 
he,  ^*  many  good  things^  O  my  Creator;  though  I 
ho^ve  deserved  many  evils.  Not  only  have  I  no 
claim  on.  Thee  for  these  good  things,,  but  I  have 
merited  exquisite  punishments^'  But  the  ease  ef 
publicans,  harlots,  and  robbers^  in  a  ntoiaefitii  anatch- 
ed  from  the  jaws  of  the  enemy,  ai^d  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the.  Shepherd,^  encourages  my  soul 
with  a  cheerful  hope.''  Such  a  deep  view,  of  his 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  his  just  and  holy  Judge^  natun 
rally  led  to  an  earnest  longing  aftet  admission  into 
that  heavenly  abode^  where  ant/  thing  thai  defileth 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  ^^  This  feirvent  desire  be 
utters  in  words^  which  speak  as  if  they  came  froi» 
his  inmost  soul,  ''  Hasten  the  time^  my.  Saviour  and 
my  God,  when,  what  I  now  believe,  1  may  see- with, 
eyes  uncovered;  what  I  now*  hope  and  reveceace 
afar  off,  I  may  take  hold  of;  what  I  now  desire,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  my  strength^  I  may  aJFec- 
tionately  embrace  with  the  arms  of  my  soul,  and 
may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  thy  love/' 

How  great  is  the  descentji  from  sharing,  as  it  were, 
these  high  communings  with  Gqd,  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  so  degraded  a  worldling  as  William 
Rufus.  His  reigning  over  England  and.Normandyi 
with  neither  enemy. nor  rival  to  fear;  and  hia  having 
no  one  left,  who  cared  to  admonish  him  with  that; 
freedom  which  Anselm  bad  used,  are  plain  marks 
that  his  offended  Maker  had  given  him  up.  He 
went  on,  therefore,  daily  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  frightful. sins,  till  their  measure  was  completed 
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ia  the  sight  of  his  Jndjge^  And  then>  goin^ 
out,  full  of  wine,  to  hunt  ia  that  New  Forest  ^if^' ' 
of  which  his  father  had  taken  possession, 
so  much  after  the  manner  of  Ahab,  an  arrow  care- 
lessly aimed  at  a  stag  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  oiie  of  the 
king's  loose  companions,  struck  Rufus  in  the  breast, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  Thus  was  this 
unhappy  man  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  living, 
in  the  tjiirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fortieth 
of  his  age ;  when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  great 
prosperity ;  with  his  heart  set  on  schemes  of  arabi- 
tiof!,  and  on  devices  for  indulging  all  his  evil  pas- 
sions. 

On  seeing  the  king  fall,  Tyrrel  ran  up ;  but  find- 
ing him  already  lifeless,  he  mounted  bis  horse,  rode 
straight  off  to  the  sea  shore,  and  embarking,  fled 
from  England.  About  sun-set  some  countrymen 
found  the  deserted  body  of  their  sovereign,  and  by 
them  it  was  drawn  in  a  cart  to  Winchester.  There 
it  was  hastily  buried  the  next  morning,  without 
any  religious  ceremony ;  all  about  it  seeming  to  feat 
that  they  should  incur  the  guilt  of  direct  rebdlion 
against  Go]>,  if  they  paid  any  honours  to  the  corpse 
of  one  whom  his  right  hand  had  been,  almost  visibly, 
stretched  forth  to  smite.  William  Rufus  had  sinned 
after  the  manner  of  Jehoiakim,  against  whom  the 
Lord  testified,  saying.  Thine  eyes  and  thine  hewt 
are  not  but  for  thy  covetousness^  and  for  to  shed 
innocent  bhod,  and  for  oppression,  and  for  violence, 
iO'do  it.  Therefore,  thus  saith  tJie  Lord  concerning 
JehoiaMm,  king  ofJudah,  they  shall  not  lament  for 
Mm^  saying,  Ah  my  brother,  or  ah  my  sister.  They 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord,  or  ah  his 
glory ^  He  shaM  be  buried- toith  the  burial  of  an  ass, 
dvaum^  and  east  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem*. Was  not  He  who  proclaimed  this  sent^ce 
against  the  king  of  Judah,  the  same  King  of  kings 
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and  Lord  of  lords^  who  brought  to  pass  all  that 
befel  the  king  of  England  also  f 


CHAPTER  III. 


Reign  of  Henry  /.  sumamed  Beauclerc. 

Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  had  made  his  peace  with  his  brothers,  and  was 
hunting  in  another  part  of  the  New  Forest  when 
William  fell.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  king's 
death  reached  his  ears,  he  rode  off  to  Winchester, 
to  get  possession  of  the  royal  treasure,  a^  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  usurpihg  the  crown.  William  de 
Breteuil,  the  treasurer,  was  also  in  the  field ;  and, 
suspecting  what  might  happen,  he  hastened  to  the 
same  place.  There  he  found  Henry  demanding, 
with  many  threats,  the  keys  of  the  late  king's  coffers. 
De  Breteuil  said,  He  was  their  keeper,  and  that  he 
should  preserve  them  for  duke  Robert,  who  was 
now  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown ;  both  by  an 
elder  brother's  right,  and  by  the  express  terhis  of  his 
last  treaty  with  William  Rufus.  He  also  bade  Henry 
remember,  that  they  both  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Ro- 
bert. As  it  was  difficult  to  answer  this,  Henry,  in- 
stead of  argument,  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened 
to  kill  any  one  who  should  persist  in  opposing  him. 
The  nobles  around  took  his  part;  and,  having  gotten 

possession  of  the  treasure,  Henry  re- 
^'a^D^'i  100.'       paired  in  haste  to  London,  and  was 

crowned  at  Westminster  before  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death  had  time  to  reach  the 
distant  barons. 

^  To  secure  the  submission  of  his  new  subjects,  how- 
ever, it  was  evidently  desirable  that  something  should 
^'^  -^mediately  done,  which  might  make  it  appear 
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their  interest  to  have  Henry  for  their  king.  He, 
therefore,  directly  issued  a  charter^  or  proclamation 
of  liberties  thereby  granted  to  the  nation.  By  this 
charter  he  pledged  himself  neither  to  keep  benefices 
vacant,  nor  sell  them.  Secondly,  he  granted  to  his 
barons  and  tenants  permission  to  dispose  of  their 
personal  property  by  will,  and  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters* in  marriage  to  whom  they  chose.  Thirdly,  he 
promised  not  to  oblige  widows  to  marry  against  their 
inclination ;  nor  heiresses,  but  to  such  persons  as  his 
barons  should  approve.  Fourthly,  that  sons  should 
inherit  their  father's  property,  without  having  to 
pay  a  greater  fine  than  the  customary  one ;  and  that 
the  nearest  relations  should  be  the  guardians  of 
orphans  under  age.  Fifthly,  he  also  promised  to 
rule  according  to  the  laws  in  force  under  Edward 
the  Confessor;  excepting  some  changes  made  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  these  grants  were  re- 
ceived, shows  under  what  excessive  restraints  even 
the  higher  ranks  of  society  had  suffered  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Norman  kings.  Yet  on  whom 
had  the  weight  of  these  restraints  fallen?     Not  on 
the  noble,  whilst  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  ca- 
pable of  resisting.     If  the  reader  examines  the 
abuses  which  Henry's  charter  pledged  the  king  to 
correct,  he  will  find,  that  they  only  interfered  with 
property  when  its  lord  was  dead,  or  helpless.    They 
fell  but  Qn  such  as  could  not  combat  with  arms 
against  a  powerful  oppressor ;  on  women,  orphans, 
and  the  clergy.     No  wonder  that  the  latter  were 
tempted  to  set  up  the  authority  of  the  pope,  as  be- 
ing a  person  of  their  own  order,  against  such  mis- 
government  ;  and  that  feeling  the  want  of  arms,  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights,  they  taught  the  people 
to  fear  their  curse  rather  than  ought  that  violence 
could  inflict. 

Besides  raising  the  hopes  of  a  gentler  reign  by  his 
charter,  Henry  sought  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
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Londoners,  by  granting  them  another  charter^  with 
new  and  peculiar  privileges.  He  also  gratified  the 
nati^re  English  by  asking  ist  marriage  Matilciiiy  the 
daughter  -of  Malcolm,  king  of  Sootlmd,  by  Marga* 
ret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling''^.  Malcolm  had  been 
slain  in  battle;  and  when  the  bitter  news  reached 
bis  widow,  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  this  great  afBiction  is  eridentiy 
aent  to  heal  me  of  my  sins.  Deliver  me  from  evil, 
O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  who,  by  thy  death,  gscvest  life 
to  the  world."  From  such  a  mother,  by  God's  Mess- 
ing on  her  instruction  and  example,  Matilda  had 
received  what  was  far  more  valuable  than  the  royai 
Saxon  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins,  a  pious  and 
chaj'itable  disposition.  Her  behaviour,  on  becom* 
ing  Henry's  wife,  made  her  to  be  long  remembered 
amongst  the  English,  by  the  affectionate  same  of 
Molde,  the  good  queen  f. 

The  king^  at  the  same  time,  banished  from  court 
^ome  of  the  most  infamous  companions  of  WilUam 
Huftifi ;  and  imprisoned  Ranulf  Fl^bard,  or  the 
flaming  brand,  his  detested  minister;  who  having 
relentlessly  pillaged  the  people,  and  defrauded  the 
church,  to  supply  William's  wants,  had  been  wick- 
edly promoted  for  such  services  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  Henry  had  also  invited  Anselm  to  returo 
to  England ;  and  he  received  him  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  afifection.  A  difference,  however,  soon 
arose  between  them ;  the  archbishop,  in  compliance 
with  a  late  rule  made  by  the  pope,  refusing  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  for  the  manors  belonging  to  die 
see  of  Canterbury.  This  order  of  the  pope  amount- 
ed to  a  declaration,  that  he  himself  was  the  proper 
and  only  sovereign  over  all  estates  belonging  to  the 
church,  in  whose  kingdom  soever  they  might  be 
Situated.    Had  Henry  suffered  the  clergy  thus  to 

*  See  p.  266. 
•(•  Molde,  and  Maude,  teem  to  haye  been  more  familiar  forms 
Matilda. 


fefuse  doii^  homage  for  thdr  knds^  he  '#ould  have 
lost  hi6  «>oyal  rights  over  nearly  h^lf  his  kingdom. 
At  pTes^nt,  however,  he  was  glad  to  defer  the  dis- 
pute; the  %^dhbishop  consentihg  that  a  message 
should  be  sietit  to  the  pope,  ^req^estii^g  fahn  to  re« 
eonsidet*  a  tnlittet  of  BVteb  importance. 

By  tMs  ^att^tion  to  popularity  HeiHy%as,  in 
ttvAlkj  {xrepfiring  fbr  the  contest  Which  he  had  to 
expect^  with  his  injut^d  btoth^r  Robert ;  who  had 
now  reWmed  to  Normandy^  aitd  was  iready  to  cross 
ti)e  ehaDnel  and  ckim  the  croWn  ^f  Englahd. 

The  infam^s  bishop  Fkmbard  having  had   a 

rope  'StgKit  hihiy  concealed  in  the  bottotn  of  a  cask^ 

intoxicsaited  his  k^epets,    and  then,  fastening  the 

tope,  slid  down  by  it  fr6tn  the  window  6f  the  tower 

in  which  he  Was  confinf6d.    By  the  tin^e  he  reached 

the  groulid  the  rope  hadelmfed  his  fingers  to  the 

bone ;  but  he  got  away,  and  fled  to  D^he  Robert, 

^om  he  constantly  kept  Ut'ging  to  active  etettions. 

Invitniions  ^gfkd  promises  of  support  ^ho  reached 

the  D tike  from  sfeveral  of  the  nobility ;  particularly 

from  Robert  de  Belesme>  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a 

v^y  powerful  baron,  who  was  not  only  i^cc^stomed 

to  murder  Whomsoever  he  would)  but  added  such 

cruel  devices  for  tormenting  his  victims  as  are  too 

dreadful  to  be  desjcribed.    When  it  becakne  knoWn 

that  such  men  as  the^e  were  among  the  chief  friends 

^f  Robert,  the  fear  of  being  still  fai'ther  exposed 

to  their  oppressions  assisted  in  making  the  English 

Iftlittg  to   Henry*     Anselm,  too,  had  witnessed,  in 

Normandy,   the  evil  efl^ts  of  Rbbert's  misrule. 

The  archUshop  was  most  anxious  to  have  every 

office  in  the  church  filled  Up  by  election ;  and  his 

partialities  led  him  to  revere  the  popedom.  Which 

was  filled  Up  by  eleetion,  as  in  every  way  superior 

to  all  other  dignities  whatsoever.     It  was  therefol* 

natural  that  he  should  consider  the  choice  of  the 

i^bbles,  and  the  sanction  of  the  clergy  who  crbwned 

Hciiryj  as  giving  the  king  a  better  title  to  his 
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throne  than  Robert  derived  from  being  the  elder 
brother.  But  whatever  course  Anselm  thought  it 
right  to  support,  he  was  used  to  do  it  heartily. 
Hence  when  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth^  with  an 
army,  Anselm  made  himself  very  useful  to  Henry; 
addressing  the  English  soldiers  on  the  duty  of  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
they  had  so  lately  taken  ;  and  even  threatening  the 
invaders  with  excommunication. 

The  hostile  forces  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
near  Winchester ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  relate 

1101.  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  brothers^  meeting  on  an  open 
spot  between  their  armies,  embraced  as 
friends.  Robert,  whose  dissolute  life  kept  him 
always  needy,  consented  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  for  a  pension  of  3000 
marks ;  which  was  worth  about  as  much  as  160,000/. 
a  year  would  be  now. 

Henry  was  thus  left  to  employ  the  means  he  had 
got  together  for  the  war,  in  breaking  down  the 
power  of  those  nobles  who  were  ready  to  have 
joined  his  brother  against  him.  Belesme  boldly 
bade  the  king  defiance ;  and  his  castle  of  Arundel 
stood  a  siege  of  three  months,  before  it  could  he 
taken.  He  had  also  fortified  Shrewsbury,  and 
garrisoned  Bridgnorth  with  700  men ;  but  the  na- 
tives were  panting  for  deliverance  from  his  atroci- 
ties, and  the  English  in  the  king's  army  rejoiced  to 
be  employed  in  relieving  their  country  from  such  a 
monster.  Belesme  was  therefore  compelled  to  come 
out  of  Shrewsbury  on  foot ;  and  by  Henry's  com- 
mand he  quitted  England  for  ever.  That  his  cruel- 
ties should  have  gone  on  unpunished  and  uncheck- 
ed, until  he  made  the  king  his  personal  enemy,  is  a 
plain  proof,  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Nor- 
man sovereigns,  on  their  nobles,  had  little  to  do 
with  the  protection  of  the  people. 

Duke  Robert  finding  that  the  nobles  who  had 
bpen  willing  to  support  his  claims  were,  on  that  ac- 


ROBERT  depriysd;  S2i 

county  devoted  to  ruin,  came  at  last  to  Eng- 
land  unexpectedly  and  unattended,  to  intercede  |  {^\ 
for  the  Earl  of  Surrey.    Henry  received  him 
with  the  appearance  of  kindness ;  but,  when  he  re- 
flected that  his  elder  brother  was  now  in  his  power^ 
the  same  evil  suggestions  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  king  as  He  who  knew  the  heart  of  man,  ascribed 
to  the  unjust  occupiers  of  His  vineyard ;  who  said 
amongst  themselves,  This  is  the  heir  ;  come,  let  us  kill 
him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours*.     Robert 
perceived  his  danger;  and  was  glad  to  purchase 
leave  to  return  home,  by  resigning  the  pension  for 
which  he  had  so  lately  sold  his  birthright. 

He  who  is  conscious  of  having  injured  a  brother, 
by,  whose  generosity  he  had  benefited  f,  will  soon 
begin  to  hate  him ;  because    he  cannot  think  of 
him  without  feeling  the  pain  of  shame.    It  is  not 
surprising,  tl^erefore,  that  Henry,  soon  after,  took 
advantage  of  the  complaints  which  the  Norman 
nobles  made  of  Robert's  foolish  government ;  and 
pretended  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve  the 
ancient  dominions  of  their  family  from  ruin.     He, 
accordingly,  crossed  over  into  Normandy ;  and 
after  a  short,  disgraceful  war,  obtained  pos-   ^^ 
session  of  his  brother's  person.    The  unhappy 
Duke  was  compelled  to  order  his  officers  to  surren- 
der to  Henry  those  fortresses  which  were  still  in 
their  keeping ;  and  he  was  then  removed  to  Eng- 
land.    There  he  passed  near  thirty  years  in 
captivity ;  and  expired  in  Cardiff  castle  at  the  ^i^, 
advanced  age  of  eighty,  blind,  and  still  a  pri- 
soner. 

In  his  youth  Robert  had  made  war  on  his  sove- 
reign and  father;  and,  ignorant  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  but  have  known  that  all  nature  cries  out 
against  such  an  offence.  But,  because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not^executed,  speedily,  there* 

•Markxii.  7.  f  See  p.  291.    ^. 
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fore  the  lieart  of  iJte  srms  of  men  isfuUy  set  in  them 
to  do  evil^;  and  thus  Robert  added  to  the  sina  of 
his  youth  a  dissolute  manhood.  But  the  wicked  are 
often  made  to  fulfil  upon  each  other  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God  ;  and  the  cruelty  of  a  brother 
whom  Robert,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  had  spared, 
gave  additional  bitterness  to  the  sentence  which  was 
executed  on  him  to  the  letter ;  Whoso  cureeth  Ms 
father,  hie  famp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  dart' 
ness  +• 

It  was  a  chaplain  of  the  king,  Galdric  by  name, 
who  took  duke  Robert  prisoner  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie.     f*or  thus  disgracefully  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
man  of  blood,  a  partaker  with  robbers  who  had 
gone  forth  to. steal  a  province,  a  combatant  in  the 
unnatural    war    between    brothers,    Galdric  was 
made,  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Llandafi.     Fiambard 
too,  for  actmg  the  traitor  to  Robert^  was  restored 
to  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Durham.    Another  pre- 
late was  raised  to  his  important  office  for  the  m^ 
cent  haste  with  which  he  got  through  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  mass.    It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
mass  was  fully  believed  by  the  ignorant  priests  and 
people  of  this  age  to  be  a  fresh  sacrifice  for  their 
sins;    so  that  persons  paying    the   priest  for  it, 
thought  they  had  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  body 
offered  anew  for  their  special  benefit.    Under  this 
notion  Henry,  and  some  officers  with  hnn,  had  en- 
tered a  church  in  Normandy;    and   desired  the 
priest  to  perfi)rm  mass.     He  began  and  finished 
the  service  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished  ibeai; 
and  they  all  exclaimed,  This  was  the  fit  chaplsDi 
for  soldiers,   who  could  not  be  long  over  theif 
prayers.    How  dreadful  was  the  irreverence  of  the 
priest,  who  could  hurry  on  through  a  sacrament' 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  think  would  bring 
down  the  Son  of  God  bodily  upon  the  altar  before 

Eoolet.  viii.  IK  f  Prov.  xz.  90. 
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Kim ;  ^nd  how  deplorable  was  the  blindness  ii^bich 
^suffered  Henry  atid  his  companion^  to  imagine,  that 
the  weight  of  their  sins  would  be  diminished,  by 
their  being  preseht  as  inipatieht  bystanders  whilst 
God  was  thus  mocked !  Henry  bade  the  priest  fol- 
low htm ;  and  this  lilind  leader  of  the  blind,  proving 
a  ready  scholair  in  such  worldly  wisdom  as  his  liew 
Piaster  valued,  became,  in  time,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  received  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury  as  t& 
wages  of  his  service. 

The  selection  of  such  |>ersons,  by  a  king  much 
less  grossly  ignorant  than  Rufus,  naturally  made 
Anselm  more  anxious  than  ever,  that  bishoprics 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  at  the  disposal 
of  worldly  sovereigns.  For  Anselm  read  that  a 
bishop  should  be  blameless,  as  the  steitard  of  God, 
a  hver  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ^ 
holdina  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been 
taught*.  Whereas  the  archbishop  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  the  man  preferred  by  kings,  unless 
during  some  short  fit  of  terror,  was  generally  cho- 
sen as  if  in  direct  contempt  of  the  apostle's  words ; 
being  one  given  to  ivinci  or  a  striker,  or  given  to 
filthy  lucre,  and  utterly  unable  to  exhort  icith  sound 
doctrine,  or  to  convince  gainsayers.  But  the  arch- 
bishop had  himself  been  in  an  ill  school  during  his 
abode  at  Rome.  He  had  been  injured  by  the  flat- 
tery he  there  met  with.  In  mixing  up  with  the 
question  of  appointment  of  bishops,  a  refusal  to 
pay  the  king  such  homage  for  his  lands  as  the  latr 
required  from  all  subjects,  he  was  grievously  misled 
by  the  popes,  who,  making  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  their  tradition  f,  entirely  per/- 
verted  the  command  which  saith,  Rehder  to  Caesiar 
the  things  whidh  are  Cdesar's  %. 

When  the  terror  of  Robert's  invasion  was  gone 
by,  the  king  showed  no  disposition  to  attend  to  th6 

•  Tit.  i.  6.  9.  t  Mark  vii.  13.  %  Ibid.  xii.  17. 
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letter,  which  his  messengers  had  brought  back  from 
Rome.  Indeed  it  was  full  of  such  misapplications 
of  Scripture  as  were  too  foolish  to  impose  on  a. mo- 
narch of  his  understanding.  After  some  discussion 
he  declared  positively,  to  Anselm,  "  I  will  allow  no 
subject  in  my  dominions  to  refuse  me  his  homage." 
And  in  a  parliament  held  at  Winchester,  it  was  far- 
ther agreed  that  three  bishops  should  be  sent  to 
Rome ;  and  should  tell  the  pope,  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  denying  the  king's  right  to  investiture  *, 
and  homage,  they  would  banish  Anselm ;  withdraw^ 
their  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  withhold 
the  payments  usually  sent  there*  With  these  am- 
bassadors Anselm  also  sent  two  monks,  as  his  mes- 
sengers. 

The  pope  of  that  day.  Paschal  II.  was  alarmed  by 
this  plain  language  ;  but  he  had  had  the  very  same 
dispute  to  maintain  with  the  Emperor  of  Gerpiany. 
He  therefore  told  the  English  ambassadors,  tliat  as 
their  king  was,  in  other  respects,  a  very  excellent 
person,  he  would  overlook  Henry's  proceeding  as 
he  chose,  in  these  matters,  within  his  own  territo* 
ries ;  but  that  he  could  not  surrender  the  claims  of 
the  church  in  writing ;  as  he  must,  otherwise,  make 
the  same  concessions  to  every  sovereign,  who  chose 
to  ask  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artful 
pope  gave,  at  the  same  time,  to  .the  messengers  of 
Anselm  letters  under  his  seal,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  archbishop  to  persevere,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port him  with  all  his  power.     Both  parties  made 

their  report  before  a  parliament  assembled  in 
1  io2.   L<^>^don.     The   double-dealing  of  the  pope 

then  came  to  light ;  but  it  seemed  so  exceed- 
ingly wicked,  and  the  notion  that  he  was  to  be  reve- 
renced as  the  living  representative  of  Christ  on 
earth  had  got  such  strong  hold  of  men's  minds,  that 
many  could  not  believe  he  had  acted,  or  spoken,  as 
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the  reporters  affirmed.  Instead^  therefore,  of  cast- 
ing off  the  papal  authority,  it  was  agreed  to  seikL 
again  to  Rome  for  farther  explanation. 

In  this  manner  the  question  was  kept  unsettled 
for  some  years.     The  pope  excommunicated  the, 
ministers  of  Henry,  and  threatened  the  king    . 
himself  with  the  same  punishment.     He  said,    i{qq^ 
with  regard  to  investitures,  that  Christianity 
was  at  an  end,  if  kings  were  allowed  to  put  the 
staff,  the  token  of  his  pastoral  office,  into  a  bishop's 
hands ;  and  the  ring,  the  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the 
church,  .on  his  fingers.      In  the  performance  of 
homage  the  hands  of  a  vassal  were  placed  between 
those  of  his  lord ;  and  a  council,  held  in  the  last 
year  of  Urban's  papacy,  had  declared,  that  it  was 
horrible  to  think  of  placing  the  hands  of  a  priest, 
"  who  could  create  his  Creator,"  between  the  pol- 
luted and  blood-stained  fingers  of  temporal  rulers. 
In  such  shockingly  profane  language  did  the  heads 
of  this  corrupt  church  speak  of  the  power,  which 
they  falsely  ascribed  to  priests,  of  making  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  become  the  actual 
flesh  and  blood  of  Him,  bi/  whom  were  all  things 
created*.    At  length,  however,  the  pope  came  to 
the  same  compromise  with  Henry  as  with  other 
sovereigns.     The  king  gavef  up  his  claim  to   ^^^\ 
presenting  the  staff  and  ring  at.  investiture ; 
whilst  the  pope  consented,  that  the  clergy  should 
*  perform  homage,  before  receiving  po3session  of  the 
estates  attached  to  their  preferment.     The  impor- 
tant power  of  naming  bishops  and  abbots,  to  fill  up 
vacancies,  was  still  left  in  the  king's  hands. 

Henry  had  probably  not  carried  on  this  dispute 
without  some  superstitious  fears  of  the  consequences 
of  resisting  the  head  of  the  church;  and,  by  way  of 
making  up  for  it,  he  joined  Anselm  in  procuring  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  force  the  inferior  clergy  to  re- 
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main  Biftgle.     Married  persons  in  olilers,  even 
1 108.   ^^  *^®  lowest  rank,  were  comknanded  to  put 
away  their  wives  without  delay ;  and  such  as 
'should  refuse  were  to  be  deprived  of  any  prefeniient 
they  might  possess^  their  goods  were  to  be  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  their  wives  condemned  to  slavery.    When 
jute  find  such  a  man  as  Anselm  approving  of  this^  it 
should  constrain  us  to  acknowledge,  that  if  we  are 
free  from  the  grievous  prejudices  which  led  him 
astray,  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  goodness  of  God  in 
dispelling  the  thick  clouds  of  error  which  then  sur- 
rouhded  every  mart  from  his  birth,  and  obscured  the 
light  pf  the  Gospel  even  to  this  zealous  enquirer. 

As  to  the  immediate  effects  of  these  laws  against 
the  married  clergy,  thfey  were  far  from  being  what 
the  archbishop  desired.  When  Henry  found  what 
numbers  would  suiFer  from  their  being  enforced,  he 
attempted  tb  gain  popularity  and  raise  money  at  the 
same  time ;  by  selling  licences  to  marry,  and  exemp- 
tions from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  to  as  many  priests 
as  could  afford  to  pay  the  price  he  set  upon  them. 
Later  in  his  reign  the  sons  of  the  married  clergy 
were  so  numerous,  that  a  special  law  was  thought 
hecessary,  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of  their 
fatber^s  benefices  as  an  inheritance;  whilst  the  pope 
confessed,  that  the  best  of  the  parochial  clergy  were 
the  offspring  of  those  marriages,  which  he  yet  per- 
sisted in  declaring  to  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
heaven. 

In  1126  the  court  of  Rome  sent  over  a  legate  tb 
preside  at  a  national  council  held  at  Westminster, 
and  to  urge  it  to  still  more  effectual  measures  against 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy.  This  legate  was  an 
Italian,  John  of  Crema  by  name.  His  presiding,  as 
the  deputy  of  the  pope,  over  a  council  held  in  Eng- 
land, was  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nation,  to  which  Henry  had  for  a 
long  time  Refused  to  submit.  But  the  employment 
'of  this  foreigner  ended  most  disgracefully  to  him- 
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self.  For,  whereas  he  caine  forbiddit^  to  marry  ^^ 
loid  pretending  to  such  excessive  purity  as  would 
not  even  allow  him  to  consent  to  that  Scripture 
which  saithy  Marriage  is  honourable  in  aU^^\  he 
was  found  out  to  be  one  who  privily  indulged  in  sneh 
uncleannessy  as  the  same  Scripture  declareth  ex* 
pressdy,  God  will  judge. 

About  this  time  the  popes  took  one  farther  and 

very    considerable  step  towards  gaining  supreme 

power  over  the  clergy.     By  allowing  the  bishops  to 

do  homage,  they  had  permitted  mem  to  promise 

fidelity  to  their  king.    But  to  counterbalance  this 

the  papal  court  imposed  a  new  oath  on  the  bishops ; 

whereby  they  were  made  to  swear,  that  they  would 

pay  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  successors.    In 

the  frequent  case  of  opposite  commands  being  issued 

by  the  pope  and  king,  the  bishops  were  thus  henee^ 

forward  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  their 

oath  of  obedience  towards  either  the  one  or  the 

other.     But|  if  they  disobeyed  the  king  to  serve  the 

pope^  the^  beUeved  the  pope  able/ and  might  be  sure 

he  was  willing,  to  pardon  such  a  sin.    Whereas,  if 

they  disobeyed  the  pope  to  serve  the  king,  they 

would  thereby  offend  the  very  person  of  whom  they 

believed  that  he  had  power  to  decide  on  what  terms 

alone  they  could  hope  for  forgiveness;  and  who 

might  leave  them  to  die  in  despair  of  mercy.    It  is 

probable  that  the  king  of  England  never  knew  that 

such  an  oath  had  been  required  from  any  of  Ws 

subjects.    The  popes  were  wise  as  serpents  in  im- 

posmg  it;    but  how  far  from  being  harmless  as 

dovesXf 

Henry  had  some  taste  for  letters,  enough  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  in  that  age,  the  surname  of  Beauclarc, 
or  fine  scholar;  and  certainly  enough  to  give  him  a 
reflecting  turn  of  mind.    It  was  therefore  next  to 
imposflble,  that  he  should  not  be  made  a  worse  nn^j^ 
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by  the  disputes  with  ecclesiastics,  which  occupied 
8Q  much  of  his  attention. .  For  when  he  saw  a  de- 
vout man  like  Anselm  contending  for  the  authority 
oi  the  pope,  as  for  his  life;  and  at. the  same  time 
found  the  pope,  and  his  agents,  to  be  constantly 
bent  on  gaining  more  and  more  of  worldly  power,  he 
must  either  have  concluded  that  all  religion  was  hy- 
pQcrisy,  or  that  submission  to  forms  and  rules  was  a 
more  material  part  of  religion  than  hatred  of  sin  ^nd 
love  of  God. 

After  the  manner  of  the  pope,  who  was  held  up 
to  him  as  an  object  of  respect,  Henry  governed  his 
own  people  without  any  regard  to  the  promises  he 
had  made  in  his  charter ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
usefully  severe  against  thieves,  coiners  of  light  mo^ 
ney^  and  idle  followers  of  his  court.  Yet  so  late  as 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  robberies  were 
still  so  frequent,  that  at  one  assize,  held  in  Leices- 
tershire, there  were  no  less  than  forty-four  robbers 
found  guilty  and  executed.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  ' 
that  the  frauds  practised  by  those  who  had  the 
king's  licence  for  coining  went  on  increasing,  up  to 
the  same  date ;  when,  it  being  found  that  scarcely 
one  coin  out  of  twelve  was  good  money,  the  coiners 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  treasurer,  at 
Winchester;  and  of  fifty,  there  examined,  only  two 
escaped  being  condemned  to  lose  one  hand,  or  an 
eye.  As  to  the  mischief  done  by  the  train  of  court 
followers,  it  proceeded  from  their  abuse  of  a  right 
claimed  by  tne  kings  in  those  days,  who,  whenever 
and,  wherever  they  travelled,  expected  themselves 
and  their  company  to  be  supplied,  free  of  cost,  i^ith 
all  things  needful,  by  the  district  through  which  they 
passed.  The  crowd  of  servants  in  the  employ  of 
the  king,  >and  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  at- 
tended him,  took  advantage  of  this ;  and  made,  what 
was  in  itself  an  oppressive  privilege,  to  become  quite 
intolerable.  They  were  accustomed  to  enter  the 
houses  of  farmers  and  husbandmenj  using  what  they 
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liked ;  carrying  off  both  coin  and  cattle ;  and  be* 
having,  altogether,  as  if  they  were  victorious  soldiers 
in  an  enemy's  land.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
approach  of  the  king  and  his  train  was  dreaded  like 
that  of  an  hostile  army  ;  and  became  a  signal  for  the 
countrymen  to  hide  all  the  property  they  could,  and 
flee  into  the  woods.  The  sight' of  villages  thus  de«  ^ 
serted  convinced  the  king,  at  length,  that  the  evil 
must  be  checked ;  and  he  appointed  Judges  to  en* 
quire  uito  the  mischief  done  by  his  attendants,  and 
to  punish  the  guilty,  on  the  spot,  with  loss  of  limb. 
These  bloody  punishments  occasioned  Henry  to  be 
complimented  with  the  title  of  "  The  Lion  of  Jus- 
tice/* Butj  like  the  lion,  he  was  himself  a  greater 
plunderer  than  any  of  those  marauders  whom  he  de- 
stroyed. In  every  dispute  he  employed  bribes  to 
corrupt  the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with,  or  those 
entrusted  by  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mo« 
ney  wanted  for  this  iniquitous  purpose  was  drained 
from  his  subjects  as  wrongfully  as  it  was  spent.  In 
making  his  demands  he  cared  for  no  law.  Whoever 
was  known  to  have  riches,  and  to  be  too  weak  to 
defend  them  against  the  king,  was  compelled  to  pay 
whatever  might  be  asked  by  the  officers  of  tl^ 
treasury. 

As  to  the  wars  in  which  this  king  was  engaged, 
except  that  by  which  he  robbed  his  brother  of  Nor- 
mandy, they  were  of  little  consequence  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  none  to  posterity.  Yet  the  memory  of 
an  unimportant  measure  which  followed  one  of  them 
has  been  singularly  preserved.  He  had  invaded 
South  Wales ;  and  meeting  with  but  slight  opposi- 
tion, he  gave  away  a  small  district  near  Haverford 
to  a  colony  of  Flemings,  or  natives  of  Flanders; 
whom  circumstances,  not  altogether  known,  had 
driven  from  their  own  country.  These  Flemings 
talking  a  different  language,  and  having  different 
habits  from  the  natives,  kept  separate  from  the 
Welch,  though  entirely  surrounded  by  them ;  and 
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9even  hundred  years,  wiikh  have  since  ela|)ised, 
have  not  entirely  destroyed  the  peculiarities  which 
disftinguifth  the  descendants  of  this  handfiil  of  fo- 
reigners from  their  neighbours. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  andt^r  of  these 
petty  'wars,  singularly  mark  the  biarbatity  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  man.  Eustace,  lord  6f  Breteuil, 
who  bad  dispossessed  the  lawful  heir  of  honest  AVU* 
Uam  de  Br^teuil  *,  and  usurped  his  inheritance,  w^s 
tHairried  to  Jiuiana,  a  base-born  daughter  of  kii)g 
Henry ;  and  had  requested,  of  his  fetber^in-ktw,  the 
command  of  a  certain  strong  forttiess.  Henry  pro- 
mised that  he  should  have  it,  at  the  dose  of  a  War 
then  going  on.  But,  as  the  wai^t  of  any  virtuous 
priiieiiple,  of  which  all  the  parties  cbnceMed  were 
conscious,  made  each  unwilling  to  trifet  the  othier, 
the  king  jrequired  th«it  two  daughters  of  Eustace, 
being  in  fact  his  own  grand*<children>  should  be  de- 
liv^erei^  into  his  hands,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  Ikthen  He  at  the  same  tkne  desibed  Harenc, 
governor  of  the  fortress,  to  send  his  son  to  EustfK^, 
AS  a  hostage  for  the  surrender  of  the  ca^e  to  that 
nobleman  according  to  promise*  When  the  ex* 
pected  time  came  Eustace  hastily  concluded,  that 
the  place  would  not  be  put  into  his  possession ;  and, 
in  his  rage,  he  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  son  of  Ha- 
renc ;  and  then  sent  the  injured  boy  back,  16  tnkke 
his  father  miserable>.  When  the  news  reached 
Henry,  he  ordered  the  like  barbarous  cruelty  to  be 
BKecuted  on  the  two  girls,  his  hostages ;  being  un- 
moved hf  their  innocence  of  what  had  angered  hita, 
by  the  helplessness  of  their  tender  years^  and  by  his 
own  blood  flowing  in  their  veins.  After  this  he 
mardi^d  an  army  into  Eustace's  territories,  and  be- 
fiieged  Breteuil.  Eustace  himself  had  fled,  but  his 
wife  Juliana  remained,  and  ehe  requested  a  parley 
with  h^  father^    On  hearing  this  he  approached 
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the  wall ;  and  the  miserable  woman,  who  was  A^  a 
hear  robbed  of  her  wJielps^  instantly  discharged  an 
arrow,  from  a  cross  bow,  fiiU  at  his  heart ;  but  her 
agitation,  or  want  of  skill,  sai/«d  her  from  being  her 
father's  murderer.  Henry  pressed  the  siege ;  and, 
when  the  place  could  no  longer  be  defended,  he  re- 
fused' to  accept  her  suirender,  but  on  condition  of 
her  desoendmg  from  the  wail  of  the  Ibitress,  and 
crossing  the  ditch ;  humbled,  and  exposed  to  the 
taunts  of  his  soldiery,  as  she  waded  through  the 
mud,  breaking  the  ice  at  erery  step. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  prosperity  could  make 

such  a  man  happy ;  for  the  Scripture  says.  He  that 

is  cruel  irouUeth  his  <mm  flesh  *.    The  hardness  of 

Hetury's  heart,  and  bis  treachery,  kept  his  servants 

and  ministers  in  terror.    His  great  justiciary,  Bloet> 

bishop  of  Lincoln,  burst  kito  tears,  when  he  was 

told  the  king  had  been  loud  in  his  praise.     *^  I  know 

him  well,"  said  he,  *^  the  king  never  speaks  thus^ 

but  of  the  man  he  intends  to  ruin,  and  wishes  to 

put  off  his  guard."    The  poorest  good  man  may 

have  a  friend.     This  king  could  not.    He  knew^ 

none  who  approached  hkn  could  love  him;   he 

feared  that  all  his  servants  must  hate  him.    Hence 

he  dared  not  to  move,  or  eten  to  rest  unarmed. 

He  frequttitiy  changed  his  bed ;  that  it  might  not 

be  known  where  he  could  be  found  asleep.     Guards 

were  stationed  to  watch  all  night  near  his  chamber 

door.    And  as  he  could  not  tell  but  they  might 

prove  faithless,  he  was  farther  provided  with  a 

sword  and  shield,  placed  near  his  pillow;  where* 

with,  if  necessary,  he  might  defend  himself  agamst 

any  attempt  upon  his  life  from  them.     But  he  would 

doubdess  reflect,  that  this  last  precaution  could 

mil  him  little,  imless  he  took  care  never  to  indulge 

in  a  deep  sleep.    Who,  that  enjoys  unbroken  rest» 
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would  not  pity  such  a  king^  even  if  there  were  no 
other  world  ? 

The  loneliness  of  the  man  who  is  so  closed  up  in 
self,  as  to  be  incapable  either  of  loving  or  being 
loved^  is  dreary  indeed.  But  there  was  one  person, 
for  whom  the  heart  of  Henry  warmed  with  the 
glow  of  passionate  .  affection.  This  was  William; 
his  only  lawful  son ;  and  therefore  the  heir  to.  his 
kingdom.  Many  a.  sin  had  the  king  committed, 
that  he  might  leave  to  this'  son  ample  power  and  ex- 
tensive dominion.  Regarding  him  not  only  as  his 
child,  but  as  one  whose  greatness  would  be  of  his 
making,  Henry  idolized  the  youth  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  insensible  to  his  faults  ;  though  the  unhap- 
py young  prince  was  proud  and  haughty,  and  given 
to  the  grossest  wickedness;  being  already  stained 
with  such  vices  as  form  the  last  stage,  in  the  degra-r 
dation  of  those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure^  more 
than  lovers  of  God  *. 

The  prospect  of  Henry's  being  followed  by  such 
a  successor,  must  have  been  every  way  alarming  to 
the  English.  For,  in  the  folly  of  his  pride,  Wil- 
liam had  said  aloud,  That  if  ever  he  came  to  be 
their  king,  he  would  fasten  them  to  their  ploughs, 
and  make  them  draw  like  beasts,  of  burden.  But 
to  make  the  succession  so  secure  that  nothing  might 
disturb  it,  Henry  devised  the  expedient  of  makuig 
both  the  English  and  Norman  nobility  take  their 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  his  son,  during  his  own  lifetime. 
The  King  of  France  indeed,  who  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere as  sovereign  lord  over  the  Norman  territories 
within  his  kingdom,  had  insisted  that  another  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  Duke  Robert,  should  inherit  his 
father's  duchy.  But  king  Henry  obliged  him,  and 
persuaded  the  pope,  to  give  up  their  support  of  the 
rightful  heir.    The  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  this  dis- 

♦  2  Tim.  iii.  4. 
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pute^  which  had  kept  the  king  abroad  four  years, 
being  brought  to  the  desired  close,  he  and  the 
prince  prepared  for  returning  to  England  ;  triumph- 
ant, and  full  of  all  worldly  prosperity. 

At  Barfleur,  the  place  of  embarkation,  Henry 
was  addressed  by  Fitz-Stephen,  a  Norman  mariner, 
who  said  that  his  father  had  carried  over  the  father 
of  the  king,  when  he  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. That  he  was  now  master  of  a  gallant  vessel,  ^ 
called  iiie  White  Ship  ;  and  that  the  conqueror  had 
made  it  the  privilege  of  his  family  to  convey  his 
sovereign  from  the  Norman  to  the  English  shore. 
The  king  was  pleased  with  the  man's  claim ;  and 
said,  he  had  chosen  his  own  vessel  already ;  but 
that  Fitz-Stephen  should  carry  his  treasures  and 
his  son. 

At  twilight  the  king  sailed,  and  the  prince 
was  already  aboard  the  White  Ship ;  which  ^nio^' 
had  been  provided  with  fifty  stout  rowers. 
In  William's  company  were  Richard,  and  Adela, 
also  children  of  Henry,  but  base-born.    There  were 
besides,  the  earl  of  Chester  and  his  countess,  the 
king's  niece  ;  and  16  daughters  and  140  sons  of  no- 
bles of  English  and  Norman  families :  the  corrupt 
and  merry  companions  of  the  dissolute  young  prince. 
They  spent  some  hours  on  deck,  in  feasting  and 
dancing,    and   distributed   three    barrels  of   wine 
among  the  sailors ;  so  that  the  riot  and  intoxication 
which  prevailed,  even  before  they  had  loosed  from 
the  shore,  alarmed  such  as  had  enough  prudence 
left  into  quitting  the  vessel.    The  rest  went  off  in 
her  that  evening,  and  William  bade  Fitz-Stephen 
and  the  rowers  do  their  best  to  overtake  the  king. 
Every  sail  was  set,  and  every  oar  on  the  stretch, 
when  the  drunken  helmsman  ran  the  White  Ship  on 
a  rock,  covered,  at  that  hour,  by  the  tide.     The 
blow  burst  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sea 
rushed  ip  upon  the  terrified  revellers.    Fitz-Ste- 
phen hurried  the  prince  into  a  boat,  and  had  got 
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clei^7  of  the  sinking  sbip,  -when  William  heard  bis 
siiBlier's  screams,  and  insisted  on  returning  to  her 
help*  They  did  so,  and  such  num^bers  leapt  in, 
that  the  boat  immediately  foundered. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  White  Ship  went 
down ;  and  300  souls  were  hurried  into  the  presence 
of  that  Cron,  who  hath  warned  all  men  that  the  abo- 
minable and. the  dissolute  shallhtwe  their  pe^rt  in  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  Jire  and  brimstone  *.  On 
most  of  them  He  had.  been  showering  down  benefits 
fjfom  the  moment  of  their  birth,  such  as  very  few  of 
their  fellow-creatures  enjoyed.  In  return  for  this, 
He  had  but  required  their  love ;  and  that  they 
would  turn  to  Him,  and  ask  to  receive  more  and 
greater  things  from  His  bounty ;  but  every  good 
bestowed  had  made  them  hate  His  holy  laws  the 
more;  and  every  gii^  received  had  been  abused  in 
defiance  of  the  long-suffering  giver. 

As  the  vessel  had  sunk  in  shallow  water,  when  it 
righted,  part  of  the  mast  rose  above  the  waves. 
One  young  nobleman,  and  Berold,  a  butcher  of 
Rouen,  reached  and.  clung  to  it.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Fitz-Stephen  swam  towards  them,  and 
asked  ''  Is  the  prince  there  ?  "  Being  answered, 
**No;^*  he  plunged  his  head  under  the  water  and 
disappeared.  The  nobleman,  finding  his  strength 
fail  from  cold  and  weariness,  uttered  a  prayer  for 
his  companion's  preservation,  and  then  lost  his  hold, 
and  dropt  into  the  sea*  The  hardier  butcher, 
wrapt  in  his  garment  of  sheep^skin,  kept  his  place 
till  the  morningi  when  he  was  descried  and  taken 
off  by  some  fishermen ;  to  whom  he  told  the  sad 
history  of  the  wreck.. 

King  Henry  had;  arrived  safe  at  Southampton; 
and  expressed  his  surprise,  as  vessel  after  vessd 
came  in,  that  the  White  Ship  was  not  yet  to  be 
seen.    The:  first  persons^  who  heard  what  had  hap* 

*  Rev.  xxi.  8. 


pened,  dreaded  to  inform  him ;  and,  at  lastj  a  lilrtle 
boj  was  sent  into  the  king's  apartment,  to  tell  hinx 
his  loss.  On  hearing  it  Hienry  fell  speechless  to  the 
ground.  His  courtiers  came  in,  and  raised  him  up  i 
but>  as  long  as  he  tived^  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
again. 

Duke  Robert  was  now  in  this  respect  happier  than 
bis  powerful  brother ;  that  his  son  William  was  still 
alive;  and  that  the  hours  of  his  captivity  were 
cheered  with  accounts  of  that  young  man's  virtues 
and  rising  reputation.  Had  Henry  released  his  in-» 
iured  brother/  and  acknowledged  William  as  the 
lawful  male  heir  both  of  the  kingdom  and  duchy,, 
and  adopted  this  virtuous  nephew  instead  of  his  lost 
son,  he  himself  might  yet  have  known  happiness 
again ;  and  the  blow  lately  inflicted  on  him  would 
have  proved  an  act  of  mercy,  and  not  of  wrath.. 
But,  though  heart-broken,  the  king  of  England  ' 
turned  not  to  the  only  refuge  of  the  wretched.  Be- 
cause he  knew  the  Normans  loved  the  youth ;  and 
feared  he  might  be  compelled  by  his  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  heir,  he  hated  the  young  man, 
and  sought  his  life ;  hunting  him  from  place  to  place.. 
At  length,  however,  William  obtained  the  great 
earldom  of  Flanders,  and  this  not  by  bloodshed,  but 
as  a  gifl ;  which  the  king  of  France  bestowed  upon 
him,  from  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  and  respect  for 
his  high  character.  His  predecessor  in  the  earldom 
had  been  murdered ;  and  earl  William  endeavouring, 
to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice,  received  a 
slight  wound,  which  in  a  short  time  brought  ^^' 
on  his  death.  It  is  said,  that  he  wrote  from 
his  sick  bed  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England;  beg- 
ging his  forgiveness  for  the  uneasiness  he  had  occa- 
sioned him ;  and  intreating  that  he  would  pardon 
and  favour  the  faithful  Norman  noble,  Helie  de  St. 
Saen,  who  had  been  his  guardian,  and  had  angered 
the  king  by  refusing  to  Surrender  his  ward. 

If  such  a  letter  was  written,  we  have  indeed  here 
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clear  of  the  sbiking  sh^,  vhen  WUli^  ^ 
uater's  screams,  and  bisifited  on  vtf^.  i 
help.  They  did  ao,  and  E  '  tf  5 
that  the  boat  immediately  ft  tf  ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  more  ^'  %' 
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of  that  GrOD,  who  hath  w  i^  '^t,^'' 
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their  fellow-creature?',|l  -    -  - 
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would  turn  to  Hir/l^'^  i,6  ...^ 

greater  thing,  fr/f  ^  J  ^  .u="^ 

bestowed  ha^  J't  »  '  .    '  "^''^''/f.-    J^ 

more ;  and  eve/l  ?  "^^  f  ""^^  ''^ ' 

defiance  of  tl? > '  -/"y-     ^"?  ^"^^  ^fV;;^" 

As  the  vf/'  .  "^^  f"^l^«^  again  married  ber 

riehted    n/  -»njoH,  m  France.    This  marriage 

0^   vor  •'*''  happiness.      Geofii-y   was 

Rouen  '  ""grateful;  and  she,  having  the  titk 

aflerw '   '"*  ^"^  being  the  heiress  of  England  and 
^   -^ady,   thought  him   beneath   her.     Yet  her 
"y  ,j*»fsucceedingto  theEngUsh  throne.asHenry    | 
di   '"^  "^^  ^"'  foresee,  were  very  likely  to  be  disap-    j 
f  ^"^-ii-     For  neither  the  Saxon  nor  the  Norman 
J|Ji»  h*d  ever  been  worn  as  yet  but  by  men;  and    I 
V  t^nglish  had  hitherto,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry    I 
l^jawelf,  made  no  scruple  of  rejecting  the  heir  at  law    | 
1^  any  more  popular  claimant  to  the  succession  of    | 
fh^Ir  monarchs. 

To  obtain  therefore  a  formal  and  solemn  ackooir- 
Itidgnient  of  consent  to  his  daughter's  claims,  Henrj 
called  together  a  great  council,  or  parliameDt 
mm!   '"  '*  **^  Reminded  the  EngHsh  that  Matilda     ' 

was  descended,  by  her  mother,  from  tie  line 
of  Saxon  kings  ;  from  Alfred  and  Egbert.  At  ibe 
iBme  time,  he  bade  the  Normans  observe,  that  >be 
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^  %ims  to  each  inheritance;  and  that  if 

^.     %  Her,  England  and  Normandy  would 

^       *%/.  '^'     ^^®  reasons,  and  his  authority 

^*^       "  «  '^e.    The  empress  was  declared 

'^^i''%      *%  'cr'fi  territories;  and  first  the 

%^  5;/  ^*,p       '\,  laity,  swore  to  maintain  her 

'-3^  ^  %  ^  \  King  of  Scotland,  her 

>./<.^%/'^^^^^  ^h  first.     The  honor  of 

^'v  "^i, "%  ^z*'-^         .A  's  fidelity  in  the  same 

\  ^.  V'^'^     %  tween  Stephen  Earl 

\.^       '^^^  ^^'i^  ^  Gloucester ;  the 

'^^        %/^-  ^  -iienry,  the  latter  his 

'■ .  '^^       ^'  ^i'obable  that  each,  in  de- 

^/^^  .  nearer  the   throne  than  the 

^rward  to  the  time  when,  in  direct 
.  the  oath  now  taken,  he  might  himself 
.ae  crown ;  as  confessedly  the  next  male  in 
.wcession,  and  therefore  preferable  by  antient  cus- 
tom to  any  female  claimant. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  Henry's  life  the 
greater  part  was  passed  on  the  continent ;  where  he 
was  harassed,  and  occupied,  with  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Maude  and  her  husband,  to  whom  however 
she  bare  three  sons ;  Henry,  Geofiry,  and  William 
Plantagenet.  By  this  name  the  family  of  Anjou 
had  begun  to  be  known ;  in  consequence  of  their 
choosing  a  twig,  or  plant  of  broom,  called  in 
French  genest,  for  their  badge.  A  simple  crest, 
which  plucked  in  the  field,  and  worn  on  the  helmet, 
was  a  ready  way  of  marking  their  partizans.^ 

After  a  reign  of  35  years,  being  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age,  the  king  died  in  France ;  from 
a  fever  brought  on  by  eating  to  excess  of  a     1^35.' 
^h  of  lampreys,  at  the  close  of  a  day 
spent  in  hunting. 

When  we  look  back  at  what  has  been  recorded 
of  this  reign,  it  is  surely  impossible  not  to  feel 
thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  present 
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age,  rather  than  in  one  of  such  iniquity  and  oppres- 
sion^ that  the  comforts  of  a  tranquil  life  could 
scarcely  be  known  to  any.  But  the  general  neglect 
of  the  word  of  God  was  much  more  calamitous  to 
that  unhappy  generation ;  not  only  corrupting  His 
service,  but  leaving  men  to  fall  back  into  their  na- 
tural ignorance  of  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  their  natural  indifference  to  the 
guilt  of  sin.  This  is  strongly  exemphfied  in  the 
language  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  an  historian  of 
that  day,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  praise  king  Henry 
for  his  temperance ;  though  the  Icing  had  no  less 
than  fifteen  base-born  children,  who  grew  up  living 
proofs  of  his  adulterous  life ;  and  though  be  died 
at  last  from  the  consequences  of  gluttony.  Yet  this 
writer  was  neither  deficient  in  common  sense,  nor 
honesty.  The  same  historian,  with  the  same  utter 
want  of  spiritual  light,  praises  Henry  for  his  piety, 
because  he  built  monasteries  in.  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

If  such  works  were  proofs  of  piety,  bishop  Flam- 
bard  of  Durham,  and  Roger  of  Salisbury,  the  hurry- 
ing priest,  were  also  pious  men.  For  the  former 
built  the  massy  nave  of  Durham  cathedral;  and 
the  latter  built  a  cathedral  at  Sarum,  now  destroyed. 

Indeed  the  Normans,  valuing  fame  more  than 
money,  had_  a  spirit  of  magnificence  which  made 
them  far  more  sumptuous  in  their  buildings  than 
the  Saxons  had  ever  been.  The  works  of  this  age, 
which  remain,  are  very  massive ;  but  have  not  much 
beautyi  They  may  be  known  by  the  hugeness  of 
the  pillars,  in  naves  of  churches,  and  the  circular 
arches  which  rest  upon  them  *•     But  when  people 


*  Besides  nearly  the  whole  of  Durham,  more  or  less  consi- 
derable portioDS  of  the  present  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Chi' 
Chester,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  and  Win- 
chester, were  built  at  this  period.  The  ruins  of  Mailing, 
Buiidwas,  Wenlock,  Dunstable,  Malmesbury,  Byland,  and  La- 
nercost  abbies,  are  also  lathe  early  Norman  style. 
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speak  of  such  buildings,  as  proofs  of  the  piety  of 
our  ancestors,  they  would  do  well  to  remember, 
that  a  belief  in  God,  which  trembles  in  expectation 
of  His  just  wrath  against  outrageous  guilt,  and  would 
bribe  Him  with  gifts,  but  feels  no  warmth  of  love,  no 
longing  to  be  made  like  unto  Him  in  holiness,  is  not 
piety  *. 

Yet  even  then  the  mercy  of  God  slept  not.  We 
have  seen  how  the  attempt  of  duke  Robert,  to  put 
in  force  his  claims  on  the  English  crown,  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  in  a  way  which  he  neither  in- 
tended, nor  devised  ;  by  making  Henry  exert  him- 
self to  put  down  those  cruel  and  powerful  chief- 
tains, whose  tyranny,  being  exercised  in  so  many 
different  places,  was  producing  much  more  exten- 
sive misery  than  the  occasional  injustice  of  the  king 
alone. 

Again,  it  was  evidently  neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
people,  nor  the  goodness  of  Henry  which  led  him 
to  give  the  nation  his  charter.  And  though  he  so 
completely  neglected  the  promises  which  it  con- 
tained, that  his  gift  seemed  but  an  useless  one,  yet 
it  was  most  important  in  its  consequences.  For  it 
put  into  the  minds  of  those  who  followed  that  ge- 
neration to  claim,  and  endeavour  to  secure,  those 
privileges  which,  as  they  knew,  had  once  been 
granted. 

And  whilst  the  eflfect  of  the  king's  extortions,  and 
of  the  oppressions  of  his  barons,  soon  passed  away, 
the  blessings  of  God  on  the  benevolence  and  cha- 
ritable labours  of  a  single  abbot,  and  of  four  of  hia 
monks,  produced  consequences  beyond  all  hope  or 
calculation. 

Joffred,  abbot  of  Croyland,  was  one  of  those 
learned  priests  whom  William  the  Conqueror's  dis- 
cerning patronage  brought  over  from  Normandy. 
His  love  of  knowledge  had  made  him  collect  bre- 

*  James  ii.  19. 
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tfaren  for  his  monastery  who  were  of  the  like  dis- 
position ;  and  he  had  fixed  four  of  these  amongst 
his  tenants  at  Cotenham,  to  instruct  their  sons. 
But  these  monks^  fitiding  pleasure  in  the  commu- 
nication of  what  they  knew,  hired  a  barn  in  the 
larger  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge,  where 
they  might  expect  to  find  more  persons  willing  to 
be  instructed.  Their  zeal  and  their  superior  know- 
ledge soon  gained  them  a  reputation  ;  and  as  their 
fame  spread,  scholars  resorted  to  them  from  places 
more  and  more  distant. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  teaching  at  Cam- 

lio9.  ^^idg^»  tb^y  ^^^  divided  and  arranged  their 
labours.  Brother  Odo  began  the  morning 
with  teaching  the  Latin  grammar.  Terric  taught 
logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning.  William  gave  instruc- 
tions in  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  speaking  well  and 
persuasively;  arid  Gidebert,  the  fourth  brother, 
gave  religious  instruction,  and  preached  to  the 
people  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Scholars  being 
thus  drawn  to  Cambridge,  other  teachers  also  fixed 
their  abode  there  ;  and  thus  the  University  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  beginning.  Peter  de  Blois, 
an  author  who  wrote  but  ninety  years  after,  exclaims, 
*  From  this  little  fountain,  which  hath  swelled  into 
a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  city  of  God  made 
glad ;  and  all  England  rendered  fruitful^  by  many 
teachers  issuing  from  Cambridge.' 

How  much  more  abundantly,  and  how  much  more 
clear,  have  the  waters  of  this  fountain  since  been 
made  to  flow  by  the  bounty  of  Him,  who  alone  can 
give  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  tfte 
spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord*! 
^  He  saith  of  Himself,  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 
wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom  +•  To  Him,  there- 
fore, be  given  the  praise,  when  the  members  of  that 
university  rejoice  that  it  has  produced  Bacon  and 

•  Isa.  xi.  2.  t  Exod.  xxxi.  6. 
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Newton^  names  unequalled  in  human  wisdom ;  and 
Milton,  who  has  sung  so  sweetly  and  so  well  of  the 
mercy  of  God  and  our  Redeemer.  Yet  the  instruc- 
tion which  raised  up  in  the  S|a.me  University  those 
holy  bishops,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  Cranmer, 
and  many  a  brother-martyr,  was  blessed  with  a  still 
choicer  blessing;  for  the  light,  which  they  were 
made  the  instruments  of  pouring  on  this  land,  was 
far  more  glorious  than  the  discoveries  of  human 
wisdom.  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself  to  close 
his  reflections,  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  preparing 
a  place  for  the  instruction  of  those  chosen  servants, 
without  uttering  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  in  the 
devout  and  affectionate  language  of  Bishop  Ridley. 
*  Cambridge,  my  loving  mother,  and  tender  nurse  I 
If  I  should  not  acknowledge  thy  manifold  benefits  ; 
yea  if  I  should  not,  for  thy  benefits,  at  the  least  love 
thee  again,  truly  I  were  to  be  accounted  ungrateful 
and  unkind.  I  thank  thee,  my  loving  mother ;  and 
I  pray  God,  that  His  laws,  and  the  sincere  Gospel 
of  Christ,  may  ever  be  truly  taught,  and  faithfully 
learned  in  thee.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Reign  of  King  Stephen. 

Adela,  daughter,  of  the  Conqueror,  was  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Blois,  in  France,  and  bare  him  four  sons. 
The  eldest  married  an  heiress ;  and,  living  upon  her 
domains,  permitted  his  second  brother  to  have  their 
father's  earldom  for  his  inheritance.  Stephen  and 
Henry,  the  two  youngest,  were  richly  provided  for 
by  their  uncle,  the  late  king  of  England.  To  his 
namesake,  Henry,  the  king  had  given  first,  the 
wealthy  abbey  of  Glastonbury ;  and  then,  the  bi- 
shopric of  Winchester.     To  Stephen  he  had  given 
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an  earldom  in  Normandy,  and  large  estates  in  Eng- 
land. The  king  had  also  obtained  for  him,  in  mar- 
riage, the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Eustace,  Earl  of 
Boulogne.  But  no  sooner  was  king  Henry  dead, 
than  these  two  ungrateful  and  faithless  brothers  con- 
spired to  supplant  their  cousin,  his  daughter ;  whose 
claims  to  the  inheritance  of  her  father  s  dominions, 
they  and  all  the  chief  nobility  and  clergy,  both  of 
England  and  Normandy,  had  thrice  solemnly  sworn 
to  acknowledge  and  maintain. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  that  his  uncle  had  expired, 
Stephen  sailed  for  England ;  and  though  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dover  and  Canterbury,  guessing  his  pur- 
pose, refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walls,  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  London.  A  good- 
humoured  affable  manner  had  enabled  Stephen  to 
win  the  favour  of  many,  whilst  he  was  living  in 
Henry's  court,  as  a  powerful  nobleman,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  king.  This  popularity,  the  artful  ma- 
nagement of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  hopes  which  his  supporters  might  form  of 
being  prodigally  rewarded,  were  Stephen's  only 
grounds  for  expecting  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. For,  though  he  might  be  disposed  to  urge, 
that  a  male  descendant  of  the  Conqueror  had  a 
right  to  be  preferred,  by  the  ordinary  custom  of 
succession,  before  any  female ;  yet  if  that  were  al- 
lowed, the  right  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  not 
to  himself.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  rights  of  inherit- 
ance had  not  been  regarded  as  extending  farther 
than  this : — that  the  nation,  in  choosing  their  sove- 
reign, ought  to  keep  to  the  royal  family,  and  that 
the  next  heir  should  succeed  ;  without  some  strong 
reason  to  the  contrary.  But  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  Empress  Matilda,  taken  in  the  Iffe-time  of 
her  father',  made  it  impossible  for  the  heads  of  the 
nation  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  any  other  sove- 
reisrn,  without  being  guilty  of  direct  perjury. 

heless,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  gained 
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over  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  pro- 
mises of  the  great  things  which  his  brother  would 
do  for  the  Church.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
WiUiam  Pont  de  larche,  keepers  of  the  treasure, 
were  probably  led  by  some  baser  motive  to  surren- 
der the  keys  of  the  late  king's  amply  stored  coffers ; 
and  thus  enabled  Stephen  to  purchase  the  aid  of  as 
many  others  as  were  mean  enough  to  take  his 
bribes. 

In  short,  these  three  bishops,  and  a  small  body 
of  nobility,  having  boldly  proceeded  to 
crown  Stephen,  he  was  accepted  by  the  ^135,* 
rest  of  the  nation  without  much  difficulty. 
Normandy  followed  the  example  of  England.  The 
principal  parties  concerned  made  various  excuses 
for  their  conduct,  either  to  satisfy  their  own  con- 
sciences, or  to  justify  themselves  to  others.  Thus 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  pretended  to  think  that  the 
oaths  taken  to  Matilda  were  not  binding,  because 
the  late  king,  his  benefactor,  who  had  certainly  sin- 
ned heavily  in  promoting  him  *,  had  broken  some 
promise  respecting  her  marriage.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  discovered  that,  in  swearing  to  receive 
a  woman  for  his  sovereign,  he  had  sworn  to  what  was 
unfit  to  be  permitted.  By  such  miserable  reasonings 
do  men,  who  have  no  hatred  of  sin,  but  only  some 
fear  of  its  consequences,  ever  deceive  themselves, 
A  bolder  sinner,  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  royal 
household,  added  to  his  guilt  by  solemnly  asserting  a 
most  gross  falsehood ;  —  that  the  late  king  had 
changed  his  mind  on  his  death-bed,  disinherited  his 
daughter,  and  named  Stephen  for  his  successor. 
The  pope,  with  wickedness  as  shameless  as  his,  sent 
letters  confirming  the  choice  which  had  been  made, 
and  declaring  that  he  knew  the  wislies  of  the  pre- 
lates in  favour  of  Stephen  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  suggestions  of  divine  grace. 

*  Seo  p.  323. 
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To  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  nation^  Stephen 
granted  a  charter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
*^  elected  king  of  England  by  consent  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people."  Like  Henry,  he  made  his  pro- 
mises but  to  break  them ;  yet  they  shew  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  desires  of  the  different  classes  of 
men^  to  whom  these  promises  were  made.  To  the 
people  at  large  the  king  gave  back  the  lands  which 
Henry  had  thrown  into  the  royal  forests.  To  the 
clergy  he  made  a  very  mischievous  concession; 
whereby  he  gave  up  to  the  bishops  all  jurisdiction 
and  power  over  aU  persons  in  orders,  and  over  their 
property. 

For  three  years  affairs  went  on  tolerably  smoothly. 
Even  Geoffry,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  was  pacified 
by  a  pension  of  5000  marks,  equal  in  value  to  about 
90,000/.  a  year  at  present.  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  invaded  England  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  neice  Matilda,  was  bought  off  by  the 
cession  of  Cumberland,,  and  by  a  grant  of  the  towns 
of  Huntingdon  and  Doncaster,  as  estates  for  his 
son.  But  this  way  of  buying  off  enemies,  tempted 
many  more  to  try  what  they  could  gain  by  forcing 
the  king  to  purchase  their  forbearance.  Where  so 
many  favours  were  asked,  all  could  not  be  gratified ; 
and  the  ill  humour  thence  arising  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  Stephen's  carelessness  in  promising  to 
comply  with  requests  which  he  sometimes  had  no 
intention,  and  at  others  not  the  power  to  satisfy. 
Hence  feuds  burst  out  in  every  quarter,  till  nearly 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  "  They 
chose  me  for  their  king,''  said  Stephen,  "  why  are 
they  all  deserting  me  ?"  He  was  conscious  that  he 
still  retained  those  qualities  which  had  first  made 
him  popular.  He  feasted  his  courtiers  sumptuously ; 
and  he  was  generous,  and  affable,  and  cheerful,  and 
'^f  an  easy  temper.     But,  unhappily,    he   himself 

1  taught  his  subjects  to  despise  alike  the  obliga- 
-^^  ''ratitude  and  oaths  of  fidelity,  whenever 
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the  breach  of  them  appeared  likely  to  be  more  pro-, 
fitable  than  the  observance. 

Believing  no  one  to  be  sincere^  the  king  turned  his 
anger  upon  men  who  had  not  yet  taken  arms  against 
him.     And  certainly  there  was  not  any  person  more 
deserving  to  have  his  protestations  of  fidelity  disbe- 
lieved, than  Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Henry  had 
not  only  raised  this  man,  from  poverty  and  obscurity «. 
to  those  high  honors  which  he  so  ill  deserved ;  but 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  had  given  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  for  his  base-born  son 
and  nephew.     It  was  by  almost  just  retribution,  that 
Henry  was  repaid  with  such  foul  ingratitude,  foe 
having  himself  been  so  ungrateful  to  his  heavenly 
king  and  benefactor,  as  to  make  of  these  men  shep- 
herds over  the  flock  for  which  Christ  died.     But 
Stephen  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  friendliness 
of  men,  who  had  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  be- 
tray the  cause  of  (heir  benefactor's  fainily.    Bishop 
Roger  had  collected  immense  wealth ;  ^nd  hj3  was 
now  employing  it  in  building  and  fortifying  strong 
castles  at  Sarum,  Sherborne,  Devizes,  and  Malms-* 
bury»     When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  the 
Empress  Matilda  was  coming  to  England,  men  na- 
turally conjectured  that  the  Bishop  was  preparing 
for  a  severe  contest ;  and  the  king  4etermined  not  to 
leave  so  much  power  in  so  very  doubtful  hands. 
The  three  bishops,  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Ely, 
were  invited  to  attend  a  council  at  Oxford.     They, 
were  none  of  them  such  as  knew  how  to  rule  their 
own  households  *;  and  a  fray  arose,  between  their 
rude  followers  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  in 
which  some  soldiers  were  slain.    Of  this  the 
king  took  advantage ;  and  had  the  Bishops     11397^ 
of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  arrested.     The 
Bishop  of  Ely  escaped  to  Devizes ;  and,  trustinff  to 
the  strength  of  the  castle,  prepared  to  defend  it 

1  Tim.  iii.  4, 6, 
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against  his  soyereign.  But  on  the  third  day  his  uncle. 
Bishop  Roger»  appeared  under  the  walls^  pale  and 
weak;  and  told  him,  that  the  king  had  sworn  he 
should  be  allowed  no  food  till  every  one  of  his  for- 
tresses was  surrendered.  On  this  the  gates  of  the 
castle  were  opened  to  the  king's  officers,  who  found 
within  it  no  less  than  40,000  marks  of  silver ;  that  is 
four  times  as  much  as  Duke  Robert  had  asked  for 
mortgaging  Normandy,  the  native  country  of  Bishop 
Roger.  Such  wealth  too  plainly  proved  that  its 
owner  had  served  mammon,  and  forgot  the  word  of 
God,  which  saith  Woe  to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil 
eoveiousness  to  his  hotise,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on 
high*/  This  woe  now  fell  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  all  its  bitterness.  Having  set  his  affec- 
tions wholly  on  things  below,  on  the  earth,  the 

^1139' '  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  riches  broke  his  heart,  so  that  he 
died  shortly  after.  And  though  his  last 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  a  device  for  saving  the 
remainder  of  his  wealth  from  Stephen's  grasp,  by 
placing  it  on  the  altar  as  a  gift  made  to  the  church, 
he  had  the  grief  of  knowing  even  before  he  expired 
that  the  king  had  already  seized  upon  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had 
been  exceedingly  offended  by  the  arrest  of  his  bro- 
ther prelates.  The  pope  had  lately  appointed  him 
his  legate  ;  by  which  commission  he  was  made  the 
head  and  protector  of  the  English  church.  For 
whilst  the  popes  threw  all  Europe  into  confusion  to 
make  the  clergy  independent  of  their  kings,  it  was 
but  to  make  that  body  depend  upon  the  papal  au- 
thority instead.  To  bring  about  this  last  object  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  papal  court,  among  other 
expedients,  to  bring  both  bishops  and  archbishops 
to  a  persuasion,  that  their  power  was  not  founded 
on  the  laws  or  customs  of  their,  respective  nations, 
but  proceeded  wholly  from  the  pope ;  and  might  be 

•  Hab.  ii.  9. 
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abridged  or  increased  at  his  good  pleasure.  For 
this  purpose  some  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had 
been  induced  to  accept  a  commission,  appointing 
them  legates,  or  deputies  of  the  pope,  as  that  title 
was  now  taken  to  mean ;  whereby  a  notion  got  es- 
tablished that  the  pope  could  give  them  such  powers, 
over  the  English  clergy,  as  the  law  of  the  land  did 
not.  And  now  by  way  of  advancing  a  step  farther,  the 
pope  named  the  Bishop  of  Wincnester  his  legate ; 
that  he  might  have  it  acknowledged  that  he  could 
separate  from  the  archbishopric  the  authority  which 
he  had  given,  and  could  give  to  an  inferior  prelate 
that  superiority  which  the  laws  and  customs  of  £ng* 
land  assigned  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  choice  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  the  pope 
acted  with  consummate  worldly  prudence ;  for  he 
thus  fixed  on  a  man  whose  pride  would  tempt  him 
to  stretch  the  limits  of  this  doubtful  authority  to  the 
utmost^  and  whose  rank  and  influence  enabled  him 
to  play  a  very  important  part. 

In  fact  this  ambitious  prelate  aspired  to  reigning 
as  completely  over  the  clergy  of  England,  as  he  was 
willing  that  his  brother  Stephen  should  over  the 
laity.  But  this  design  was  quite  broken  by  the  king's 
proceedings  against  Bishop  Roger  and  his  kinsmen. 
If  Stephen  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  acted  improperly  and  illegally,  it  was 
evident  that  the  privileges,  promised  in  his  charter 
to  the  clergy,  were  mere  words.  To  intimidate  the 
king,  therefore,  the  legate  boldly  summoned  him  to 
appear  at  Winchester  before  an  assembly  of  bishops, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  late-  conduct.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Stephen  would 
thus  come,  to  be  tried  by  his  subjects.  The  legate 
however,  addressed  the  assembly,  and  bade  them 
inflict  upon  the  king  such  a  sentence  as  they  should 
think  fit ;  promising  that  he  himself  would  not  shrink 
from  executing  it,  either  from  partiality  to  the  king 
his  brother,  or  from  fear  of  losing  his  property,  or  life. 

q'6 
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On  the  other  hand^  Alberic  de  Vere  spoke  in  the 
king*8  behalf.  He  observed  that,  by  the  canon  law  *, 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  fortify  castles  ;  and  that, 
by  the  rules  of  civil  government,  every  subject  ought 
to  surrender  the  keys  of  any  fortified  place  within 
the  king's  dominions,  at  his  command.  If  therefore 
the  arrested  bishops  complained  as  ecclesiastics, 
that  the  king  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  church ; 
they,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  obey  those  laws, 
had  been  the  first  to  break  them.  If  they  com- 
plained as  possessors  of  castles ;  they  must  in  that 
capacity,  be  content  to  submit  to  what  was  required 
from  other  holders  of  fortified  places.  After  some 
debates  the  assembly  broke  up,  without 
1139.'  obtaining  any  further  satisfaction  from  the 
king.  The  legate  next  tried  whether  he 
could  prevail  on  his  brother,  by  any  entreaties,  again 
to  declare  the  clergy  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction 
but  that  of  the  bishops.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this 
attempt  also,  he  resolved  to  watch  his  oppoirtunity ; 
and  to  see,  whether  the  approaching  civil  war  woiud 
not  enable  him  to  make  a  better  bargain,  with  one 
party  or  the  other.  Matilda  landed,  Sep.  30th,  with 
but  140  knights  to^assist  her  in  driving  Stephen  from 
the  throne ;  but  she  had  an  able,  and  unwearkd 
ally,  in  her  father's  base-born  son,  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  Her  uncle  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
also  took  the  field  a  second  time  in  her  favor ;  in- 
vading England  with  an  army  of  his  subjects.  They 
desolated  thd  country  like  a  horde  of  savages,  as  far 
as  York;  but  were  then  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  Before,  however,  the  campaign  began, 
Matilda  went  by  invitation  to  Arundel  Castle,  the 
residence  of  her  stepmother^  the  widow  of  Henry  L 
The  next  day  Stephen  also  arrived,  and  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls.  But,  whether  in  conae- 
quence  of  some  pledge,  giv^n  by  him  to  the  Queen 

*  Seep.  181;  oate. 
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before  his  admission,  or  by  the  treacherous  advice 
of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  Matilda  was  allowed, 
rather  unaccountably,  to  depart  and  cross  the  coun- 
try, under  the  legate's  care,  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  civil  war  which  followed  continued  for  four- 
teen years. 

Before  it  had  gone  on  many  months,  Stephen 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Lin-  1^41 
coin.  Matilda  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
Bristol  castle,  and  loaded  with  chains.  The  legate 
then  joined  her  party.  She  promised  to  give  him 
the  first  place  in  her  councils,  and,  to  trust  him  with 
the  disposal  of  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics*  In 
return  he  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  at  Win- 
chester ;  and  pronounced  an  awful  curse  against  all 
who  should  resist  her.  At  an  assembly  of  prelates 
and  abbots,  held  the  following  April,  he. declared, 
that  his  brother's  captivity  had  convinced  him  of 
the  duty  of  giving  up  a  king  with  whom  heaven  was 
plainly  wroth.  He  farther  told  them,  that  to  the 
clergy,  principally,  belonged  the  right  of  choosing 
a  king,  and  of  crowning  him;  and  he  proposed 
Matilda  for  their  choice.  Before  the  council  broke 
up,  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  Londonei's,  who 
earnestly  solicited  the  legate  and  clergy  to  interfere^ 
and  obtain,  if  possible^  the  release  of  the  king  from 
his  captivity.  In  reply,  the  legate  was  not  ashamed 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  disgrace  of  supporting  a 
king,  who  had,  he  s^id,  '  dishonoured  the  holy 
church.* 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  haughty  behaviour 
of  the  Empress  Matilda  irritated  the  people  so  ex- 
ceedingly, that  she  was  obliged  to  flee  horn  London. 
The  kgate  soon  after  again  changed  sides;  and 
declared  the  curse,  which  he  had  pronounced  against 
her  opponents,  to  be  no  longer  in  force.  Enraged 
at  his  desertion,  the  Empress  iEdvanced  on  Winches* 
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ter^  to  seize  his  person ;  but  was  foiled  in  the  at* 
tempt,  and  Earl  Robert  fell  into  the  Bishop's 
^^^ '    hands.     He  was  soon  after  liberated  by  Ste- 
phen's queen,  in  exchange  for  her  husband. 
And  now  the  legate  again  summoned  a   council; 
and  had  the  front  to  tell  them  that  necessity  not 
choice,  had  made  him  support  Matilda  for  a  while. 
Stephen  himself  was  at  the  council ;  and,  in 
^^'    his  presence,  a  messenger  from  the  Empress 
charged  the  legate,  by  the  faith  he  had  pledged 
to  her,  to  proceed   no  farther;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  must  be  conscious  his  letters 
had  first  brought  her  to  England,  and  his  persuasion 
led  her  to  keep   the  king  confined^     But  nothing 
could  shame  this  chosen  representative  of  the  pope. 
He  again  wickedly  profaned  the  name  of  God  ;  pro- 
nouncing his  curse  and  that  of  the  Church  to  be 
upon  all,  who  should  support  the  Countess  of  An- 
jou  ;  for  that  was  the  highest  title  he  now  chose  to 
give  the  Empress. 

Not  long  after,  Stephen  besieged  his  rival  in 

Oxford.    The  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  nearly 

consumed,  and  he  thought  himself  sure  of  capturing 

her;  but  early  one  morning  the  Empress 

1 142  '   quitted  the  castle  on  foot,  by  a  postern  gate, 

accompanied  only  by  three  knights,  who 

were  each,  like  herself,  arrayed  in  white,  to  elude 

the  eye  as  they  crossed  over  the  snow. 

For  the  next  five  years  Stephen  and  Matilda,  still 
at  war,  were  unable  to  collect  partisans  enough  to 
effect  any  thing  decisive.  Where  each  resided, 
each  reigned  ;  and  but  little  farther. 

Thus  was  England  without  any  real  sovereign. 
And  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  sieges  and  com- 
bats, of  the  chief  contending  parties  was  little  com- 
pared with  what  the  nation  suffered  from  the  occu- 
piers of  the  numerous  castles,  which  had  risen  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  favours  asked 
from  him  the  king  thought  none  so  cheap  to  bestoW} 
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as  permission  to  build  and  fcTrtify  a  castle  on  the 
applicants'  estates.  Hence^  in  addition  to  those 
previously  erected,  no  less  than  111*5  strong  holds 
were  fortified,  during  his  reign  alone. 

These  fortresses  were  generally  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  or  moat;  on  the  inner  bank  of  this 
moat  was  the  castle  wall,  with  towers  at  small  inter- 
vals. The  moat  was  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge,  at 
the  foot  of  a  larger  tower,  in  which  was  the  entrance 
gate,  made  of  very  strong  oaken  folding-doors,  co- 
vered over  with  iron.  To  protect  the  entrance  still 
farther^  there  was  a  grating  of  exceedingly  massive 
iron  bars^  called  a  portcullis ;  which,  moving  in 
grooves,  was  let  down,  from  above,  in  front  of  the 
gate.  As  the  portcullis  had  no  hinges  at  the  sides, 
it  could  not  be  pushed  open ;  and  scalding  water, 
or  even  melted  lead  were  poured  down,  through 
holes  in  the  tower,  on  such  as  might  strive  to  break 
it  or  force  it  up  again.  Sometimes,  after  passing 
this  entrance,  another  fortification,  resembling  the 
first,  but  of  smaller  circuit,  still  defended  the  ap- 
proach to  the  great  central  tower  in  which  the  lord  .^^^,' 
of  the  castle  resided.  This  tower,  called  the  d«n-  .  v 
gson,  might  be  four  or  five  stories  high  ;  with  small 
gloomy  windows  in  walls  which,  near  the  ground, 
were  fourteen  or  twenty  feet  thick.  In  the  damp 
and  dark  vaults  at  the  base  of  this  tower,  captives 
were  confined.  And  hence,  though  a  dungeon  was 
often  the  scene  of  much  rude  feasting,  the  name 
came  to  mean  a  prison  of  the  most  dismal  kind. 
Blessed  be  God,  that  living  in  happier  times,  we 
now  see  the  ruins,  of  these  abodes  of  lawless  violence 
and  cruelty,  only  as  objects  which  serve  to  make  a 
peaceful  view  look  more  beautiful.  But  in  Ste- 
phen's days  they  were  like  the  dens  of  so  many 
wild  beastsj  from  whence  armed  men  rushed  out,  to 
pillage  the  poor  husbandmen,  or  the  unprotected 
traveller. 

When  the  garrisons  of  these  castles  sallied  be- 
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yond  the  estates  of  the  lord  who  ^nployed  diem^ 
they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  helpless  vilkgers, 
even  to  their  beds ;  and  drove  off  die  sheep  and 
cattle  from  their  fields.  And  if  the  farmer  attempted 
to  save  his  property,  he  too  was  dragged  oS,  to  be 
shot  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  dungeon.  The  way- 
fiiring  man,  wherever  he  was  met  with,  was  robbed, 
and  hurried  to  prison  in  the  same  manner.  And  if 
the  unhappy  captives,  thus  lawlessly  detained,  re« 
fused  to  write  to  their  frioids  for  money,  to  pur- 
chase their  ransom,  they  were  tortured,  after  differ- 
ent horrible  devices,  till  the  pain  compelled  them 
to  send  and  beg  that  the  sum  desired  might  be 
brought  and  given  to  their  oppressors. 

The  law  had  no  power  to  check  these  robbers ; 
for  the  king,  who  should  have  ghren  weight  to  the 
law,  was  struggling  to  keep  his  crown.  Religion 
had  no  useful  influence ;  for  the  priests  had  taught 
men  to  befieve,  that,  with  the  money  they  had 
stolen,  they  might  purchase  the  intercession  of  some 
departed  saint,  who  would  not  fail  to  procure  their 
pardon.  Nay,  priests  and  prelates,  in  whose  keep- 
ing was  the  word  of  God,  knew  not,  or  despised 
that  fearful  threat  of  ike  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  saith, 
that  His  curse,  agamsi  etery  ame  thai  siealeih,  shatt 
emier  nUo  the  house  of  the  ihirf;  ami  it  shall  remain 
in  the  midsi  of  his  house,  amd  shall  consume  it,  with 
the  timber  thereof,  and  the  stones  theftof*.  ''  The 
bishops,  the  bishops  themselves,"  says  a  writer  of  that 
age,  "  I  blush  to  say  it,  not  aU  indeed,  but  many — 
of  whom  public  fame  chiefly  accuses  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  Litchfield,  as  more  in- 
tent than  others  on  these  irreligious  pursuits — bound 
in  iron,  and  compleatly  furnished  with  arms,  are 
accustomed  to  mount  war>horses  with  the  destroyers 
of  their  country,  to  share  their  booty,  to  put  in 
bonds  and  torture  the  knights  whom  they  take  in 

•  SSeeh.  V.  S,  4. 
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the  chance  of  i^ar,  or  whom  they  meet  full  of  money. 
And  while  they  themselves  were  the  head  and  cause 
of  so  much  wickedness  and  enormity,  they  laid  the 
blame  on^their  soldiers." 

Such  were  the  poor  lost  sinners  whom  the  blind 
kings  of  those  days  chose  for  their  blind  leaders^ 
when  they  made  them  bishops.  Such  were  the 
bishops,  who  claimed  to  be  judged  of  no  man ;  save 
only  of  the  head  of  the  church.  Alas,  for  them ! 
By  the  Head  of  the  Church  they  must  be  judged ; 
even  by  Him  who  said,  It  is  impossible  but  that  of- 
fences wiU  come :  but  woe  unto  /dm  through  whom  they 
come.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea  *. 

In  1147  Matilda  withdrew  to  Normandy;  but  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  power  of  two  wealthy 
barons,  and  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop,  in  which 
Stephen  had  the  weakness  to  let  his  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  involve  him,  still  kept  the 
king  and  the  country  strangers  to  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

At  length  Stephen  lost  his  eldest  son,  Eustacei 
by  a  sudden  death ;  whilst  Henry,  the  son  of  Ma« 
tilda,  had  not  only  grown  up  to  man*s  estate,  and 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  both  his  parents,  but 
had  added  thereto,  by  marriage,  still  richer  pro* 
vinces.  When  therefore  this  young  prince 
landed  in  England,  and  had  ralUed  about  j^j'^' 
bim  his  mother's  adherents,  Stephen  saw  very 
plainly  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  contest  with 
any  hopes  of  success. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  came  forward  with  great 
propriety  to  mediate  between  the  two  par- 
ties.    Stephen  consented  that  Henry  should      | J^  * 
be  acknowledged  as  his  rightful  successor  ; 
and  the  earls,  bishops,  governors  of  the  king's  cas- 

*  Luke  xvii.  I,  2. 
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ties,  and  inhabitants  of  boroughs,  were  sworn  to 
abide  by  this  treaty,  and  to  put  the  kingdom  into 
Henry's  possession  on  Stephen's  demise.  In  return, 
Henry  did  homage  to  Stephen  as  king  of  England ; 
and  promised  that  his  surviving  son,  William,  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  in  peace  the  possessions  which 
had  belonged  to  his  family  before  Stephen's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne. 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  king  Stephen  and  his 

adopted  heir  visited  several  places  in  company,  to 

-     let  the  nation  see  on  what  friendly  terms  they 

n54. '  pi'oposed  to  live.     But,  before  a  year  had 

elapsed,  Stephen  died ;  and  thus  terminated 

his  disastrous  reign. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  was  directed  to  say  unto  his 
nation.  Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  tuith  ini- 
quity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that  are  cor- 
rupiers;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger.  They 
are  gone  away  backward.  Why  should  ye  be 
stricken  any  more  ?  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more. 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  atid  the  whole  heart 
faint.  Your  country  is  desolate,  your  cities  are 
burnt  with  fire;  your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in 
your  presence,  and  it  is  desolate  a^  overthrown  by 
strangers  *.  After  the  like  manner  the  English 
nation  had  sinned.  They  had  indeed  gone  backward; 
forsaking  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  provoking  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger,  by  becoming  wor- 
shippers of  images ;  which  were  now  set  up  in  every 
church.  And  yet  they  would  revolt  more  and  more; 
though  they  had  received  the  same  chastisement  as 
the  children  of  Judah.  Their  country  was  become 
desolate;  so  desolate,  that  writers,  who  witnessed 
what  they  described,  tell  us,  that  in  many  parts  of 
England,  a  man  might  ride  a  whole  day,  without 
seeing  one  human  being  on  his  road.    Their  cities 

*  Isa.  i.  4, 5. 7. 
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too  were  burnt  with  fire.  Winchester,  Worcester, 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Wareham,  had  all  been  laid 
in  ashes.  But  even  amidst  His  chastisements,  the 
Lord  remembered  mercy ;  and  though  the  people 
were  slow  of  heart  to  learn  spiritual  truths  from 
their  afflictions.  He  thereby  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  things  advantageous  to  the 
worldly  interests  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  com- 
monalty were  taught,  by  their  late  calamities,  to 
assist  succeeding  kings  with  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the 
difficult  task  of  reducing  the  nobility  to  order,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  all  private  warfare.  And  the 
terror  of  being  shut  out,  by  excommunication,  from 
all  hopes  of  the  mercy  of  God,  was  necessarily  very 
much  diminished  by  the  indecent  use  which  the 
legate  made  of  his  authority.  For  few  could  be  so 
weak  as  to  think,  that  The  Holy  and  the  Just  One 
would  indeed  hold  that  conduct  accursed,  which, 
but  a  few  days  before,  was  acceptable  in  his  sight ; 
merely  because  an  interested  and  ambitious  priest 
had,  in  the  meantime,  thougiit  it  advantageous  to 
change  his  party. 


CHAPTER  V. 

f^gn  of  Henry  Il.y.  the  first  King  of  the  Plan- 

tagenet  Family. 

Our  Lord  declared  it  to  be  so  difficult  for  the  great 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  men 
might  judge  it  impossible,  if  all  things  were  not 
possible  with  God.  The  difficulty  may  be  supposed 
to  have  become  less,  when  they,  who  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  that  kingdom,  were  no  longer  obliged 
to  look  forward  to  the  loss  of  all  their  property,  as 
the  almost  certain  consequence  of  acknowledging 
Christ  for  their  King,  Yet  riches  must  ever  give  ad* 
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ditional  strength  to  those  temptations  which  allure 
men  to  pride^  to  lust,  and  to  worldly-inindedness. 
Hence,  when  the  disadvantages,  under  which  any 
one  enters  upon  Ufe,  are  estimated,  as  in  sound, 
veason  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  probable  danger  of 
his  losing  eternal  happiness,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Henry  II.  was  exceedingly  to  be  pitied  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne. 

He  seems^  indeed,  to  have  been  happily  exen;ipt- 
ed  from  that  inclination  to  delight  in  cruelty,  or 
in  ferocious  acts  of  revenge,  which  degraded  the 
three  first  Norman  kings ;  and  he  had,  at  least,  as 
much  taste  for  intellectual  gratification  as  Henry 
Beauclerc.  Even  in  his  ambitious  projects  there 
appeared  more  of  a  wish  to  find  pleasure  in  skilfully 
adjusting  his  arrangements,  than  in  the  sanguinary 
delight  of  war.  But  he  was  a  lover  of  plea^urCf 
more  than  a  lover  of  God  ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  a 
father's  authority  proves  an  overpowering  trial  for 
most  youths  with  his  disposition,  Henry  found  him- 
self king  of  England,  and  lord  of  a  third  part  of 
France  ;  possessed  of  means  which  rendered  it  easy 
for  him  to  gratify  every  passion ;  surrounded  by 
flatterers  greedy  to  serve  even  his  most  sinful  de- 
sires ;  and  unacquainted  with  any  religion,  but  one 
which  tempted  him  to  think,  that  his  influence  and 
wealth  could  procure  pardon  for  all  his  departiures 
from  the  law  of  holiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  little  is  there  in  ample  pos- 
sessions to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  make  it  contented 
and  happy,  that  the  young  king  had  already  been 
driven,  by  his  desire  for  more,  to  do  two  things,  the 
tike  to  which  many  an  honest  peasant  would  not 
have  done,  to  get  rid  of  his  poverty.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  her  rich  inheritance,  Henry  had 
married  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Aquitaine ;  the  cast  off 
wife  of  Louis,  king  of  France ;  a  woman  consider- 
ably older  than  himself;    and  who,   besides  her 
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tainted  honour,  was  known  to  have  a  very  violent 
temper.  But  England^  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine 
were  not  enough.  He  thought  all  too  little,  unless 
he  could  keep  Atijou  also.  For  this  object,  he 
robbed  his  younger  brother ;  set  aside  the  will  of 
their  father;  and  broke  his  own  solemn  oath. 

The  case  stood  thus.  The  empress  Matilda's 
husband,  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  had 
desired,  on  his  death-bed,  that  his  body  might  not 
be  buried,  till  his  eldest  son  should  have  sworn  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  his  will ;  of  which  the 
chief  was,  that  whenever  Henry  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  should  give  up  the  earldom 
of  Anjou  to  his  next  brother.  Henry  took  the 
oath.  But,  when  he  became  king,  he  applied  to 
the  pope  to  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  ob- 
serve it ;  on  the  plea,  that  he  had  not  sworn  vo- 
luntarily, but  under  compulsion;  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  have  borne  exposing  his  father  to  remain 
unburied.  Had  he  been  entrapped,  by  filial  re- 
spect, into  an  oath  to  do  wrong  to  another,  his 
excuse  might  have  been  deemed  valid;  but  this 
oath  only  required  him  to  resign  a  portion  of  his 
abundance  to  a  brother. 

The  pope  to  whom  he  applied,  Nicholas  Break- 
spear  by  name  *,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Chambers ; 
a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  St.  Albans. 

*  It  ^as  about  this  time  that  sarnames  bcg^n  to  come  into 
common  use  in  Engiand.  At  first,  men  of  the  same  Christian 
name  ^erc  distinguished  by  adding  their  place  of  residence,  or 
description,  as  John  of  Oxfurd,  Hugh  Le  Gros,  t.  e.  the  Large. 
Bat  henceforward,  instead  of  changing  these  surnames  in  each 
generation,  they  began  to  descend  from  father  to  son.  Thus 
families  are  still  named  from  the  estates,  or  residence  of  the  an- 
cestor with  whom  the  surname  began  ;  others  from  the  occupa- 
tion, as  Smith/Tayior,  Chapman ;  some  from  his  complexion,  or 
peculiarity  of  form,  as  Brown,  Longman  ;  some  from  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  his  parents,  as  Johnson,  Jackson,  Watson  ;  some 
from  his  quality,  or  character,  as  Franklin,  Vavasor,  Gay, 
Meek.  Other  surnames  appear  to  ha^e  been  originally  given, 
or  assumed,  in  jest.  Some  still  mark  a  Saxon,  and  others  a  Nor- 
man  origin. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  only  English- 
man ever  elected  pope  should  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  one  of  those  connections  which  the  papal 
power  had  been  labouring  from  the  time  of  Dunstan 
to  that  of  Anselm,  to  cast  into  disgrace. 

Breakspear,  on  becoming  Pope,  took  the 

1 155.   ^^^^  of  Adrian  IV. ;  and  he  now  shewed  his 

complaisance  for  the  sovereign  of  his  native 

country,  by  giving  his  sanction  to  Henry's  neglect  of 

his  oath. 

The  younger  brother,  whom  the  King  thus  de- 
prived of  his  rights,  was  soon  after  invited  by  the 
citizens  of  Nantes,   in  Brittany,  to  become   their 
earl.     The  next  year  he  died;  and  Henry  com- 
pelled the  Nantese  to  receive  himself,  as  his  bro- 
ther's heir.     Having  thus  got  a  footing  in  Brittany, 
he  succeeded,  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by 
force,  in  making  the,  hitheito,  independant  Earl  of 
Bretagne*,  acknowledge  him  as  his  lord,  and  settle 
his  province  on  a  daughter,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  betrothed  to  an  infant  son  of  Henry,     Thus 
was  the  whole  of  the  French  coast,  from  opposite 
Hampshire  to  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  subject  to 
the  King  of  England.     Normandy  and  Maine  be 
had  inherited  from  Matilda ;  Anjou  and  Touraine 
from  his  father.     His  wife  had  brought  him,  as  her 
portion,  the  seven  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Auvergne,   Perigord,    the  Limousin,   AngouleroCi 
and  Guienne.     Louis  VII.  was,  at  this  time,  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  all  France;  but  there 
were  other  princes  as  independent  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  though  not  so  powerful,  as  Hennr ; 
so  that  the  portion  of  which  King  Louis  was  really 
master,  was  less  than  that  possessed  by  one  of  his 
subjects,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  England  besides. 
Had  the  government  of  these  extensive  territories 
continued  to  be  united  with   the  English  crown, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  descendants 

•  See  p.  76. 
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of  Louis  would  soon  have  been  driven  from  their 
throne,  to  make  way  for  the  Plantagenets.  In  this 
event  England  would,  too  probably,  have  become  a 
neglected  province ;  ruled  by  the  deputies  of  Hen- 
ry's successors.  For  the  finer  climate,  and  more 
abundant  resources  of  France,  would  naturally  have 
led  the  sovereigns  to  reside  altogether  on  the  conti- 
nent. Indeed,  Henry  II.  himself  may  be  considered, 
more  properly,  as  a  great  French  lord,  holding  the 
kingdom  of  England,  with  his  other  estates,  than 
as  a  king  of  England  having  vast  estates  in  France. 
For,  though  maternally  descended  by  Matilda  from 
Saxon  kings,  his  father  Geoflfry  was  a  French  earl, 
or  count ;  he  himself  lived  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  France ;  and  in  France  he  died.  His  language 
was  French ;  but  so  indeed,  at  this  time,  was  the 
language  of  the  nobiHty,  gentry,  great  clergy,  and 
lawyers  of  England.  For  the  Normans  brought 
over  the  French  tongue ;  and  as  they  were  become 
the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  held  all  great 
offices  both  in  the  church  and  law,  all  aifairs  of 
state,  and  all  business  in  the  courts  of  law,  were 
conducted  in  their  language  instead  of  Saxon ;  un- 
less when  Latin  was  employed.  It  was  the  constant 
intercourse  now  kept  up  between  the  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  continuance  of  Latin  in  the 
church  service,  which  maintained  the  familiar  use  of 
Latin  amongst  ecclesiastics.  From  the  gradual 
mixture  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Latin,  our  present 
English  gradually  arose.  But  so  little  of  an  En- 
glishman was  Henry  II.  that,  even  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  an  attendant 
what  was  meant,  when  a  countryman  called  out 
Good  old  king,  as  he  passed. 

To  himself,  Henry's  extensive  continental  posses- 
sions proved  a  source  of  much  care  and  fatigue, 
and,  finally,  of  very  great  unhappiness ;  but  his 
English  subjects  were,  upon  the  whole,  consider- 
ably benefited  by  his  being  so  much  more  powerful 
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than  he  would  have  been,  if  only  king  of  England. 
The  nobles,  viho  would  have  resisted  the  authority 
of  a  weaker  monarch,  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  laws,  which  they  found  Henry  determined  to 
enforce.  At  his  order,  six  fortresses,  belonging  to 
the  turbulent  Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  disman- 
tled at  once  ;  and  he  compelled  several  other  pow- 
erful barons  to  suffer  their  castles  and  dungeons  to 
be  demolished.  The  numerous  foreign  soldiers, 
whom  Stephen's  invitations  had  brought  over,  and 
who  had  hitherto  subsisted  on  the  plunder  of  the 
English,  were  also  forced  to  go  on  ship-board  at 
the  king's  command;  and  returned,  most  reluc- 
tantly, to  their  respective  countries.  The  king  of 
Scotland  too,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Tate 
civil  wars  to  get  into  his  hands,  and  keep  possession 
of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land, was  content  to  relinquish  them  at  Henry's  de- 
sire, in  exchange  for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon ; 
to  which  he  had  a  claim  by  marriage.  The  distance 
of  this  small  county  from  Scotland  made  him 
henceforward  desirous  of  conducting  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  English  king,  who  could  deprive 
him  of  it  at  any  moment. 

Thus  was  England  again  at  peace  within  itself; 
and  the  opposite  coasts  were  more  accessible  to  its 
traders  than  ever.  For,  besides  the  continental  ter- 
ritories subject  to  Henry,  even  Flanders  was,  for  a 
time,  placed  under  his  care  and  control ;  whilst  its 
earl  was  absent  on  a  crusade. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  this  king's  reign, 
no  person  had  so  much  influence  with  him  as  Tho* 
mas  Becket,  whose  history  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. His  father,  Gilbert  Becket,  was  a  Londoner, 
of  Saxon  descent,  who  went  on  a  crusade  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Mahometan 
chieftain.  The  daughter  of  this  Mahometan  fell  in 
love  with  the  English  captive,  and  by  her  assistance 
*  '  made  his  escape.  She  deserted  her  father's  house 
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soon  after,  to  roam  in  quest  of  her  lover ;  and  find^ 
ing  a  vessel  on  the  coast  ready  to  depart  for  £ng« 
land,  she  determined  to  embark  in  it,  though  ac- 
quainted with  but  two  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  London  and  Gilbert,  To  London  she  was 
brought  in  safety ;  and  began  wandering  from  street 
to  street,  exclaiming  Gilbert,  Gilbert.  Her  Asiatic 
dress,  and  singular  manner,  gathered  a  crowd 
around  her.  The  streets  of  London  were,  then, 
not  many;  and  she  was  soon  noticed  and  beard  by  a 
servant'  of  Beoket*s  family.  The  man  knew  enough 
of  his  master's  adventures  to  guess  who  she  might 
be,  and  he  conducted  her  to  her  beloved  Crusader. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  consulted  ;  and,  by  bis 
advice,  Gilbert  Becket  married  her,  a&  soon  as  she 
had  been  baptized.  Their  son  Thomas  inherited  the 
strong  passions  of  his  mother.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris  for  his  education ;  studied  law  in  Italy  $  and 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  On  his  return  to  England, 
this  prelate  gave  him  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  recommended  him  to  the  king's  favour- 
ableniotice.  His  intelligence,  his  frank  air,  and  his 
graceful  manners,  were  acceptable  to  Henry,  who  in 
a  very  short  time  made  him  Chancellor. 

This  high  office  was  not  then,  as  now,  chiefly  a 
judicial  one.  The  chancellor  was,  in  those  days, 
what  we  should  call  prime  minister.  Tho  appoint-!- 
ment  of  Thomas  Becket  to  so  important  a  post,  was 
veiy  popular  with  the  genuine  English,  as  their  race 
had,  nitherto,  been  completely  excluded  from  power 
by  the  Jealous  fears  of  the  Normans*  As  for  Becket 
himself  his  elevation  seemed  to  deprive  the  unhappy 
man  of  all  recollection  that  there  is  a  world  to 
come,  and  that  when  he  took  holy  orders,  he  had 
sol^nnly  devoted  himself  to  the  special  service  of 
6oD»  He  lived  as  if  life,  and  health,  and  pros- 
perity, had  been  given  him  for  no  other  purpose 
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than  that  he  might  take  his  fill  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world. . 

With  the  king  he  hunted  and  jested  in  peace, 
and  served  him  as  a  captain  in  war.  And  the  king 
loaded  him  with  preferment ;  giving  him,  as  a  cler« 
gymanj  the  prehend  of  Hastings;  and,  aJs  a  brave 
soldier,  the  coQimand  of  the  tower  of  London^  and  of 
the  castles  of  Berkhampstead  and  Eye,  on  whose 
governor  140  knights  were  bound  to  attend. 

With  the  nobles  he  was  foremost  in  the  splendour 
and  luxury  of  his  showy  hospitality,  in  the  number 
of  his  guests,  and  in  the  crowd  of  dependants  who 
followed  his  bidding.  He  had  a  gift  of  dogs,  or 
ha.wks,  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel,  ready  for 
every  one  whom  he  chose  to  honour.  The  floor  of 
his  hall  was  covered  with  clean  hay  or  straw  every 
n^oming  in  winter,  and  with  fresh  leaves  and  bul- 
rushes in  summer ;  that,  after  his  tables  had  been 
filled. with  earls,  and  barpns,  and  knights,  those 
visitors,  who. could  find  no  vacant  seat,  might  range 
themselves  on  this  ancient  substitute  for  carpeting/ 
and  there  receive  their  messes.  ^ 

.  It  is  not  an  enemy,  but  an  admirer,  who  has  re- 
corded, that,  when  fish  were  scarce,  Becketgare 
five  pounds,,  equal  to  more  than  seventy  now,  for  a 
dish  of  eels, 

Qnce  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  tbe 
pomp  which  he  displayed  has  been  described  by  the 
same  friend.  When  he  entered  any  of  the  towns 
of  France,  250  boys  -  led  the  procession,  singing 
English  ballads.  Then  followed  his  hounds  in 
couples,  with  the  huntsmen  and  grooms.  Next 
came  a  train  of  eight  waggons,  with  a  driver  to 
eyery  horse.  The  waggons  were  covered  with.sbins^ 
and  each  was  protected  by  two  guards  and  an  £ng' 
lish  mastiff.  Two  of  them  were  loaded  with  ale ; 
the  rest  with  fiirniture  for  his  chapel,  chamber,  and 
kitchen.    After  these  appeared  pack-horses,  .carry* 
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ing^  his  nioney^  and  his  gold  aild  silver  pikte,  and 
apparel  On  the  back  of  every  pack-horse  sat  a 
monkey,  with  a  groom  behind  it  on  his  knees.  Theh 
appeared  servants,  leading  the  spare  horses  of  the^ 
train;  and  pages  carrying  their  master's  shields. 
Biehind  these  the  knights  and  clergy,  his  attendants, 
rode  two  and  two,  in  a  long  and  stately  procession, 
dosed  by  the  most  honourable  of  the  company, 
amongst  whom  was  Beckett  feasting  his  pride  with 
the  wonder  and  applause  of  the  gazing  mob. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  king 
in  a 'military  expedition,  his  magnificence  was  dis-^ 
played  in  a  different  way.  Becket,  then,  took  with 
him  700  k'nightSj  ordinarily  engaged  in  his  service  ^ 
and  he  hired  >  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence, 
ISOOmore,  at  three  shillings  each  a  day,  besides 
WOO  horsemen  of  inferior  rank. 

In  shorty  he  was  guilty  of  every  extravagance  in 
expenditure  that  his  heart  could  devise.  It  is  im-^ 
possible  that  the  income  arising  from  his  preferment, 
or  the  lawful  profits  of  his  office,  could  have  sup- 
plied him  with  the  means  of  paying  for  all  this 
splendour.  But  the  estates  of  minors,  and  the  pro** 
perty  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbies,  were  subject 
to  his  control  for  the  king's  benefit ;  and  Henry  IL 
in  his.partiality  for  the  chancellor,  demanded  no 
account  of  his  receipts  from  these  sources.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  king's  money,  that  Becket  in^ 
didged  in  profusion ;  and  appeared  more  liberal  in 
^ts  than  the  sovereign  at  whose  cost  his  apparent 
generosity  waa  supported. 

.But  sucli  prodigality  would  have  so  exhausted 
the  royal  revenues,  that  the  king  would  have  been 
UQable  to  meet  the  necessary  expences  of  the  state; 
had  not  Becket  devised  a  new  source  of  supply; 
At  his  recommendation,  Henry,  when  about  to  en- 
gage in  a  continental  war,  levied  81.  on  every  Engr 
hsh,  and  two  on  every  foreign  estate,  bound  to 
supply  an  armed  knight.    For  this  payoient  he  re- 
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leased  t&e  proprietors  from  their  obKgation;  asd 
was,  notwithstanding,  followed  to  the  field  by  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  gentry,  desirous  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  battle.  The  kind  of  taxation  thus 
begun  was  called  scutage,  from  the  Latin  name  for 
It  knight's  shield.  In  the  present  instance  it  brought 
in  180,000;.  from  England  alone ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  near  so  productive,  had  not  Becket  taken 
eare  that  it  should  be  levied  on  estates  held  by  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  on  those  held  by  the  laity. 

A  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
the  AblK)t  of  Battle,  gave  Becket  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  king  that  he  was  ready  to  support, 
with  firmness,  the  claims  of  the  crown  to  a  superin* 
tending  authority  over  the  clergy,  even  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Whilst  Becket  was  thus  absorbedin  worldly  cares, 
England  was  visited  by  some  foreigners  of  humble 
appearance,  whose  thoughts  were  bent  on  far  more 
noble  and  more  important  subjects.  He  was  slight- 
ing the  service  of  the  King  ^f  kiiigs^  to  please  an 
^rthly  master.  They  were  zealous  for  the  honour 
^f  that  King,  who  is  raised  far  above  ail  princi" 
polity,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion.  For 
nearly  seven  years  he  had  his  reward;  his  waggons 
of  treasure,  and  carts  filled  with  ale  and  wine,  the 
hollow  praise  of  feasted  courtiers,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  gaping  crowd.  They  were  mocked  for  a  few 
months ;  had  a  day  iind  night  of  suffering  ;*-'-and 
then  their  happiness  began.  The  heart  of  man 
cannot  conceive  it&  greatness ;  and  the  love  of  their 
Almighty  Sovereign  endureth  unchanged  for  evet. 

When  the  Romish  church  had  assumed  all  those 
marks  of  error,  one  after  another,  concerakig  whieh 
the  Holy  Spirit  speaketh  encpressly,  that  in  the 
latter  times,  there  should  be  such  a  departure  from 
the  ikith  * ;  then  was  also  manifested  the  truth  of 

♦  See  1  Tim.  iv.  1, 3, 6.  and  Rev.  ix.  flO. 
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another  Scripture,  which  saya,  The  just  s?tatt  /ere 
by  his  faith  *•  Foe  they  whose  faith  was  so  firmly 
fixed  on  the  word  of  God  as  to  be  unshaken  by  the 
contradictory  tAaditions  of  men,  found  the  know- 
ledge which  leadeth  to  life ;  by  paying  devout  attend 
lion  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Scriptures^  There 
they,  read,  how  Qod  had  straighlly  commanded 
that  men  should  not  make  to  themselves  any  graven 
intag^,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  to  bow  down  to  them, 
or  worship  them  f  •  But  they  who  read  these  words 
could  not  enter  a  church  without  seeing  such  images 
setup,  and  numbers  bowing  down,  and  worshipping 
them.  They  also  read  in  Scripture,  that  there  is 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  X  ;  but  they  heard  their  priests  teaching  their 
poor  blind  flocks,  to  put  their  trust  in  the  mediation 
of  departed  saints.  Again  they  read,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  ^aith.  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the 
Lord ;  thai  they  may  rest  from  their  lahours%.  But 
they  found  the  Romish  clergy  teaching,  in  direct 
c(mtradiction  to  this,  that  the  dead  may  not  rest 
from  their  labours,  till  they  have  passed  a  certain 
dme  in  a.  fire  called  purgatory ;  and  have  there  been 
cleansed  from  all  sin.  By  which  tradition  the  priests 
made  that  word  of  God  also  of  none  effect,  which 
saith,  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  eleanseth  us  from 
aUsin\\.  They  who  searched  the  Scriptures  further 
observed,  that  it  is  there  said,  We  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  qf  Christy  that  every  one 
mayrejceive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  io 
thai  he  hath  done,  whether  ii  be  good  or  bad^. 
But  the  Romish  clergy  taught,  that  the  friends  of  a 
dead  man,  by  purchasing  their  prayers,  might  make 
the  judgment  which  should  pass  upon  him  easier 
than  that  which  should  be  pronounced  upon  an- 

*  Hab.  ii.  4  f  Exod.  xn.  4,5.  J  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 

§  Rev.  xiv.  13.         ||  i  John  i.7.    •  ^2Cor.y.  10. 
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'Other;  whose  life,  and  deeds^  atid  state  of  mind 
had  been  just  the  same,  but  who  happened  to  hare 
no  friends  willing,  or  able,  to  pay  for  such  help. 
'  These  errors  are  so  plainly  opposed  to  the  Scrip- 
•tures,  that  they  could  never  have  been  very  widely 
spread,  if  the  Scriptures  had  not  fallen  into  general 
neglect ;  and  God,  who  bringeth  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  good  out  of  evil,  was  pleased  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their*  false  r^eli* 
,gion,  instrumental  towards  restoring  the  knowledge 
:of  the.  truth.  Their  success  led  many  to  suspect 
that  God  must  have  some  reason  for  peculiar  dis- 
pleasure against  the  church,  seeing  that  He  gave  up 
such  large  portions  of  Christendom  to  be  subdued 
by  the  enemies  of  His  Son,  The  taunts  which  the 
Mahometans  threw  out  against  the  Christimss  as 
idolaters,  also  led  those  who  calmly  weigl^ed  their 
language  to  feel  that  indeed  they  had  become  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  An  Armenian,  named  Constan- 
tuie,  dwelling  on  tEe  borders  of  the  Mahometan 

conquests,  and  strongly  impressed  with  such 
'A.D.^0.  ^^^  thoughts  as  these,  happpened  t0  re* 

ceive  into  his  house  a  deacon,  returning 
from  captivity  among  the  Saracens.  For  this  kind- 
ness he  was  requited  by  a  present  of  the  Gospels 
and/St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  his  guest  had  brought 
■out  of  Syria.  With  these  Scriptures  the  Armenian 
had  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  though  professing 
to  believe  in  Christ,  after  the  mistaken  manner  of 
the  Manicheans.  The  Apostle  stimulates  the  He- 
brews to  entertain  strangers,  by  reminding  them 
that  thereby  some  had  entertained  angels  unawares  *. 
A  benefit  alike  unexpected  rewarded  Constantine's 
hospitality.  The  conversation  of  his  guest,  fol- 
lowed by  devout  study  of  the  deacon's  invaluable 
-gift,  made  him  tvise  unto  sanation.  He  was  soon 
enabled  to  perceive  the  errors  of  his  Manichean 

*  Heb.  xiii.  9* 
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teachers,  and,  bavinfg-no  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
Greek  church,  the  genuine  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ*  burst  in  upon  his  mind.  Nor  did ' 
he  hide,  under  a  bushely  that  light  which  he  had  so 
providentially  received ;  but  exerted  himself,  very 
successfully,  in  combating  the  superstitions  which 
prevailed  around  him. 

The  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  famed  for  wise 
laws,  but  deluded  by  blind  guides  in  questions  of 
everlasting  importance,  endeavoured  to  quench  this 
light  in  blood.  But,  when  he  had  burned  in  a  fir« 
as  many  of  these  readers  of  the  Scriptures  as  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon,  one  Paulus,  escaping 
from  his  officers,  made  many  fresh  converts  from 
the  corrupt  Gre^k  church.  Henceforward  they 
were  called,  for  a  time,  Paulicians,  from  him ;  and 
the  Empress  Theodora  is  said  to  have  slain  100,000 
of  them  by  fire,  the  sword,  and  the  gibbet.  The 
advance  of  the  Saracen  armies  was  favourable  to 
this  persecuted  people ;  for  their  opposition  to  ido- 
latry was  the  seal  of  God  upon  their  foreheads  f, 
disposing  the  Mahometans,  who  hated  idolatry,  to 
be  gentle  to  the  only  Christians  whom  they  found 
exempt  from  that  abomination.  Other  Paulicians 
fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Greeks  into  Western 
Europe ;  calling  some  back  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  wherever  they  were  dispersed.  Their 
arguments  were  plain,  and  often  blest  to  the  con- 
version of  those  who  had  no  sinful  habits,  nor  co- 
vetous desires,  to  make  them  hate  the  light.  ^'  I 
hea^^ .  Sir,"'  said  an  aged  Paulician  woman  to  an  in- 
genuous youth  named  Sergius,  *^  that  you ,  excel  in 
all  human  learning,  and  that  you  are  besides  a- good 
young  man.  Tell  me,  therefore,  why  you  neglect 
the  reading  of  the  holy  Gospels." — "  It  is  not  law- 
ful,*' he  replied,  '^for  us  profs^ne  persons  to  read 

«  i2lCor.iT.  4.  ,  t  Rev.  Ix.  4.  See  p.  295. 
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,  tet  onhf  for  priests.*' — *'  Not  so ;"  8»id  skei 
^  Sn  is  the  Gtuj  undeaniiess  in  the  sight  of  Gk)Di 
Bt  h  IK>  respects  of  persons ;  but  is  willing  that 
al  ■»!  dioQid  be  saTed,  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  tratfa.  Bat  jour  priests,  because  thev  cor* 
mpC  die  word  of  God,  do  not  read  all  to  you.  She 
tMn  repealed  to  him  some  texts  in  oppositicm  to 
tlie  pteTaifing  errors.  Sei^us  had  beard  her  at- 
tentive. He  tock  to  searching  the  Scriptures) 
aad  becaaie  a  most  active    missionary  oi  refer* 


Om  die  oorthem  b<Hders  of  Italy  the  Paulicians 
Iband  a  peopfe,  who  bad  been  preserved,  by  the 
fike  adherence  \o  Scripture,  from  die  corruptions  of 
die  Roman  diorch.  The  existence  of  this  en? 
Ughtmed  body  of  Christians,  and  the  effect  of  their 
united  testimony  against  the  popular  errors,  has 
been  before  aUuded  to  ^. 

In  Henry  die  Seomd  s  time,  diey  had  made  many 
eonrerts  in  the  soudi  and  eastern  parts  of  France^ 
But  it  pleased  Goo  to  give  the  truth  acceptance,  at 
diis  period)  chiefly  amongst  tke  poor  qf  tii^  toorldt 
who  thus  became  rick  im/aUhf  that  diey  might 
aeparate  themselves  from  those  who  continued  to 
m^(Iect  His  holy  word,  and  might  be  made  heirs  qf 
ike  Utmlom  wUch  He  kaiA  promised  to  them  that 
iove  Him  f.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ronush  priestSi 
like  the  Ephesian  shrine-makers  for  Diana,  began 
to  consider,  that  if  image-worship,  and  the  pur<» 
chasing  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  were  spoken  against, 
their  profits  would  in  great  part  cease. .  Hence  a 
fierce  persecudon  was  raised  in  western  Europci 
also,  against  these /wiradker^^r^A/eoiMfieM.  They 
were  now  called  Cathari,  or  The  Pure,  by  way  of 
derision.  But  bitter  mockinjp  were  the  least  evil 
they  had  to  ividergo.    In  Germany  and  Flandeni 

*  ftoo  p.  306«  f  James  iL  5. 
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the  deluded  multitude,  encouraged  by  their  supe- 
riors,  seized  as  many  as  they  coiud  of  these  .  ^^ 
holy  men,  and  burnt  them  to  death.  Thus,  1140* 
like  their  divine  Master,  these  faithful  ser- 
rants  of  Christ  were  treated  by  the  people  with 
fflore  cruelty,  than  would  have  been  shewn  to  a 
thief  or  a  murderer.  Like  Him  too,  they  have  th^ 
testimony  of  their  enemies  to  the  innocence  of  their 
lives.  Bernard,  a  monk  who  preached  against  them, 
has  called  them  vulgar  and  ignorant.  But  truth 
constrained  him  to  add,  ^  If  you  ask  them  of  their 
faith,  nothing  can  be  more  Christian.  If  you  ob- 
serve their  conversation,  nothing  can  be  more  blame- 
less ;  and  what  they  speak,  they  prove  1^  deeds. 
You  may  see  a  man  prove  his  faith  by  frequenting 
die  chucch,  honoring  the  elders^  making  his  con>- 
fession,  receiving  ^e  sacrament.  What  more  hath 
a  Christian  to  show  ?  As  to  life  and  manners,  he 
circumvents  no  man,  over-reaches  no  man,  and  does 
violence  to  no  man.  He  fasts  much ;  he  eats  not 
the  bread  of  idleness ;  he  works  with  his  hands  for 
bis  support.* 

This  preacher  is  called,  by  the  Romish  church, 
a  Saint.  Let  us  hope,  that  as  he  spoke  thus  cha- 
rkably  of  those,  from  whom  he  was  so  unhappy  as 
to  differ,  bis  ignorance  may  have  been  forgiven.  . 

Amongst  the  cities  of  the  plain  the  Cathari  were 
persecuted  almost  to  extermination;  but,  by  the 
special  mercy  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
was  preserved  among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains.  Amidst  the  Alps,  the  Vaudois,  or  Wal- 
denses,  have  been  enabled  to  hold  the  faith  in  its 
purity  even  to  our  days ;  and  in  the  provinces  of 
France,  which  border  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
both  the  people  and  their  princes  were  brought  to 
reject  the  errors  of  popery.  The  members  of  this 
diurch  were  called  Albigenses.  It  flourished  for  a 
time ;  but  was  afterwards  moat  fiercely  persecuted. 

One  small  flock  of  the  Catbari,  with  tneir  faithful 
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-pastor 9  named  Gerard,  crossed  over  from  Fland^fS 
into  England,  either  seeking  that  peace,  which  their 
adversaries  would  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  in  their 
native  country,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  urged 
hy  the  spirit  of  love  to  offer  their  happy  knowledge 
to  as  many  as  would  hear  them.  They  wer^  soon 
apprehended^  as  men  who  had  come  hither  also  to 
Jurn  the  world  upside  down.  A  council  of  the  clergy 
'  A.D.  ^^^  assembled  at  Oxford  ; ;  and  before  this 
'  1159.  council  they  were  questioned  respecting  their 
religion.  Gerard  answered  for  his  com- 
panions, that  they  believed  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  delivered  to  the  church  of  Christ 
■by  his  apostles.  But  when  farther  asked,  concern- 
jng  the  agreement  of  their  opinions  with  what,  was 
taught  by  the  church  of  Rome,  Gerard  confessed 
^hat  they  gave  no  credit  to  those  vain  traditions,  by 
•which  the  Romish  clergy  beguiled  men  into  "a  be- 
lief of  purgatory,  of  the  use  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  of  the  mediation  of  departed  saints. 

For  bearing  this  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  the  council  declared. Gerard  and 
•his  associates  obstinate  heretics,  and  condemned 
them  to  be  punished  by  the.  civil  power;  * 

At  the  instigation  of  his  clergy,  king  Henry  com- 
manded that  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord 
should  be  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  fore- 
head, whipped  through  the  streets  of  Oxford,  and, 
having  their  cloaths  cut  short  by  their  girdles, 
should  be  turned  out  into  the  open  fields.  It  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  all  persons  were.forbidden, 
imder  the  severest  penalties,  to  afford  them  either 
fihelter  or  relief.  .  But  by  those  who  approached 
'them  they  were  heard,  whilst  life  and  strength  re- 
*mained,  testifying  their  faith  in  the  promises  of  thejr 
Saviour,  and  encouraging  each  other  with  such 
*words  as  these  ; — Who  shaU  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?    ShaU  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 

'secution,  or  famine,  or  naiedness  ?    For  thy  sffJce 

^  .1     % 
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.  we  are  killed  aU  the  day  long  ;  we  are  aecbunted  'as 
t^keep  far  ike  slaughter.  £fay  in  all  these  things 
ioe'are  more  than  conquerors^  through  Him  that  loved 
us^.  Thus  did  the  whole  of  this  blessed  company, 
i>eing  thirty  persohs,  male  and  female,  fall  asleep  ; 
and,  their  bodies  being  slain  by  cold  and  hunger, 
%heir  spirits  returned  unto  God  who  gave  tkemf, 
unto  God  who  saved  .them. 

•    How  sad  and  how  thick  was  the  darkness  which 
covered  this  island,  when  a  sagacious  king,   the 
most  learned  people  of  his  realm,  and  the  chief 
pastors  of  his  church,  could  thus  unite,  like  the 
Gadarenes  of  old,  to  expel  Christ  &om  their  bor«r 
ders !     Some  benevolent  men  doubtless  pitied  the 
despised  and  perishing  martyrs.    But  one  of  that 
great  ^  cloud  y    heavenly  witnesses  who  compass 
cAout  the  righteous,  would  see  greater  reason  for 
pitying  the  country  in  which  the  qifered  light  of 
the. Gospel  was  thus  rejected,  to  return  no  more  for 
many  yeara.  .  The  meelc  sufierers  themselves  might 
fitly  have  said  to  such  as  compassionated  them. 
Weep  not  for  us  ;  bui  weep  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  childbrenX.    The  eye  of  faith  would  view  Ge* 
rard  and  his  companions  as  permitted,  in  special 
mercy,  to  quit  a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  them; 
and  to  pass  by  a.  short,  though  painful,  path  into 
the  glorious  presence  of  God  their  Saviour,  there 
to  stand  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
eUdhed  with  white  robes ^  and  palms  in  their  hands  ; 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying.  Salvation  to 
our  doD,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.    Such  honour  have  they,  who  come  out  of 
great  tribulation  t  and  have  washed  their  robes,  arid 
made  tJiem  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.   Of  them 
the  Spirit  saith,  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  .among  them%.     What  are  the. honours  for 


•  Rom.  viii.  35,  36,  37.  .  f  Eccles.  xii.  7. 

t  Luke  xxiii.  ^.    .  §  Rey.  vii.  9,  10.  14,  U. 
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which  the  worldly  wise,  and  the  mighty  of  dte 
6arth,  strive)  and  toil^.  and  sell  their  lives,  when 
tried  in  the  balance  against  this  exceeding  and  eter* 
nal  weight  of  glory  ? 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  they  who  look  on  things  a^Ust 
the  outward  ajpz)eari»9ice,  admired  the  prosperity  of 
Henry  and  Bedi^et.  For  the  king  and  his  minister 
were,  each  in  his  own  rank^-^ea^  and  increased 
more  than  all  thai  were  before  th£m. in  England. 
Henry  had  hitherto  been  successful,  with  but  ooe » 
exception,  in  every  ambitious  enterprise.  And  he 
indulged  in  aU  the  gratifications,  wnich  his  power 
could  procure.  Whatsoever  his  eyes  desired^  he  kepi 
not  from  them*  He  withheld  not  his  heart  fromjmy 
joy,  whether  innocent  or  criminal.         .     , 

But  having  abused  their  prosperity,  and  .been 
tempted  thereby  to  neglect  Him.  who  gave  th^od  aU 
they  possessed,  their  siiis^  were  wholly  unaubdued ; 
and  were  suffered  to  become,  henceforward,  Iheif 
tormentors.  The  angry  passions  and  the  lusts  of 
the  king  prepared  for  him  a  bitter  cup  of  affliction, 
of  which  he  drank  even  to  the  dregs.  And  Becket 
was  driven  on  by  ambition  and  pride,  through  a 
galling  course  of  unhappiness,  to  his  destruction. 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  died  in 
1161 ;  and  the  king,  instead  of  considering  who^ 
amongst  his  clerCT,  would  best  serve  God  in  that 
important  office,  tnought  only  who  would  best  s^rve 
himself.  He  had  perceived  the  ill  effects  of  that 
independence  of  the  laws  of  the  land  at  which  the 
clergy  were  aiming;  and  having  witnessed  the  in-» 
difference  to  their  privileges  and  pretensions  which 
Becket  had  displayed,  whilst  acting  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  the  king  hoped  to  find  him  still  more 
useful,  in  supporting  the  royal  powei^,  if  raised' to 
the  primacy.  When  Henry  told  Becket  that  he 
had  determined  on  making  him  archbishop,  the  lat- 
ter smiled;  and  said,  pointing  to 'the  rich  dress  he 
happened  to  have  on  at  the  time,  '  Look  what  a 
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teint;  your  would  ebooae  for  that  saintly  place.  If 
you  were  to  make  me  archbishop,  I  know  your  views; 
and  we  should  soon  be  involved  in  a  most  desperate 
quarreL*  A  warning  thus  'given  was  not  likely  to  be 
attended  to  as  meant  in  earnest. 

When  the  king's  intentions  were  made  known  to 
the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  they  declared  that  it  was 
an  indecent  thing  to  elect  a  man  archbishop,  who 
was  rather  a  soldier  than  a  priest ;  and  more  given 
to  hunting  and  hawking  than  to  any  pursuits  suitable 
to  that  sacred  profession,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  an  heedless  member.    The  clergy  doubtless 
thought  from  the  past,  as  the  king  did,  that  if 
Becket  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  church,  his 
thankfulness  to  Henry  for  this  splendid  addition  to 
all.  his  former  bounties,  would  be  displayed  at  the 
ezpence  of  all  their  questionable  privileges.    The 
consequence  was,  that  as  the  customs  of  the  English 
Church  would  not  allow  the  chapter  to  choose  any 
person  not  recommended  by  the  king,  their'  dread 
of  Becket  made  them  desist  from  coming  to  finy 
election ;  and  the  see  remained  vacant  for  thirteen 
months.    In  the  meanwhile  the  Empress  Matilda, 
and  others  of  Henry's  sincerest  friends,  who  had 
formed  a  juster  estimate  than  he  of  Becket's  ambi* 
tion,  warned  the  king  of  the  danger  of  entrusting 
him  with  so  much  power.    But  Henry  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Becket,  in  whom  he  had  found  a  cheer- 
ful and,  as  he  thought,  a  frank  companion,  as  well 
as  an  able  minister  and  zealous  servant.    He,  there- 
fore,  persisted  in  urging  his  nomination,   till  the 
clergy  dared  oppose  his  wUl  no  longer ;  and,'  on  the 
Sd  of  June,  1162,  Becket,  already  Chancellor  of 
England,  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But 
when  they,  whom  pride  compcuseth  about  as  a  chain, 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  increase  in  riches  *,  it  is 
but  the  wrath  of  God  setting  them  up  in  slippery 
places. 

•  Psaloi  luiii.  6. 12. 
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. .  The  pride  of  Becket  could  not  but  be  nourished 
by  his  aplendid  elevation.  Hitherto,  as  a  courtieri 
his  aim  nad  been  to  gain  a  higher  reputation. for 
magnificence  than  the  greatest  of  the  nobility.  The 
•ome  love  of  distinction  now  took  a  different  turn. 
He  determined,  as  archbishop,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  foremost  in  sanctity.  .  In  all  outward  things, 
therefore,  visible  to  men,  he  put  on  what  was,  then, 
thought  the  form  qf  godliness.  He  entirely  quitted 
all  his  former  habits  of  life.  He  put  on  the  roughest 
aack-cloth  next  his  skia.  Above  it  he  displayed 
die  dress  of  a  monk.  And  when  he  wore  his  archi- 
ef)iscopal  robes,  in  solemn  processions,  they  .were  so 
Adjusted  that  the  sackcloth  might  still  be  seen.  His 
food  was  of  the  coarsest,  kind.  His  drink  was  water, 
in  which  fennel  had  been  soaked  to  make  it  nauseous. 
He  wajB  probably  so  ill  read  in  his  Bible,  as  to  be 
quite  ignorant  that  the  Apostle  has  spoken  of  sudi 
Tain  fancies  as  having  but  the  shew  of  wisdom  in  wiU- 
foorship,  and.fiegleciing  of  the  body  *.  To  complete 
this  vain  shew,  the  Archbishop  daily  washed,  on 
)>ended  knees,  the  feet  of  thirteei]/  paupers;  and 
tiien  dismissed  each  with  a  present  of  four  pieces  of 
silver.  He  .was  frequently  seen  praying,  and  read- 
ing holy  books.  He  -  wandered  unaccompanied  in 
the  cloisters  of  his  cathedral,  appearing,  to  those 
i;rfao  passed  him,  to  be  in  tears.  lie  was  unwearied 
in  his  attendance  at  the  altar;  visited  the  sick 
monks ;  and  sent  rich  gifts  to  hospitals,  alms-houses, 
and  the  poor*  When  visited  by  any  of  the  clergy, 
he  received  them  with  such  reverence,  says,  his 
friend,  '.that  you  would  have  thought  he  worshipped 
the  Divine  presence,  or  angels,  in  their  .persons.' 
.  Thus,  like  Absalom  of  old  fy  did  the  archbishop 
steal  the  hearts  of  the  clergy ;  by  whose  help,  and 
over  whom,  he  proposed  to  reign  as  a  sovereign 
within  .the  precincts  of  his  sovereign's  kingdom. 

« 

•  Col.  ii.  28.   .  f  See  2  Sam.  xv. 
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And  that  his  office  of  Chancellor  might  not /gi^ 
•Henry  the  same  pretext  for  opposing  his  claims;  to 
independence  as  Bishop  Odos  earldom  gave  the 
^Conqueror*,  he  requested  the  king  to  appoint  .e 
new  chancellor;  saying,  that  he  found  himself  in- 
sufficient to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  archbishopric, 
nmch  less  could  he  satisfy  his  conscience  by  proper 
^attention  to  two  offices.  ^ 

The  king  was  now»  and  had  been  for  some  time 
past,  in  France*  These  reports  of  the  surprising 
change  in  his  favourite's  conduct  soon  reached  him; 
.but  he  felt  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Becket'sresig* 
nation  of  the  chancellorship  really  proceeded,  from 
religious  scruples,  as  the  customs  of  that  age  mad^ 
k  not  uncommon  for  bishops  to  hold  that  impoctant 
post.,  .  It  seemed  to  the  king,  therefore,  an  ungrate^ 
ful  desertion  of  his  service.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
confirmed,  by  finding  that  Becket  intended  to  keep 
his  old  preferment,  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury^ 
.with  the.archbishopric ;  two  offices  which  a  truly 
conscientious  person  would  never  have  thought  of 
holding  together ;  as  no  man  can  properly  undertake 
;to  be  his  own  deputy.  The  fact  was  tbatBecketf 
having  given  up  one  abundant  source  of  income^ 
.to  become  independent  of  the  king,  had  no  mind  to 
part  .with. another  by  the  resignation  of  the  airch^ 
deaconry ;  which  was  then  a  very  rich  piece  of  pr«t 
ferment.  For  he  knew  that  he  should  have  occasion 
for  a  very  large  income,  to  go  on  with  his  proposed 
course  of  ostentatious  charity,  and  to, supply  other 
expenditures,  wherewith  he  hoped  to  purchase  po- 
pularity and  power.  Henry,  however,  reminded  him 
of  his  confessed  inability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  (wo 
.(^ces ;  and  Becket  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
surrender  that  of  archdeacon. 
.  The  archbishop  now.  began  a  set.  of  bold  experir 
ments  to  enrich  his  see,  and  extend  his  authority. 
Jle  demanded  the  .town  and  castle  of  Rochest^ 
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firom  the  king;  the  castle  of  Tiinbridge  from  the 
eariofCUre;  and  different  estates  from  other  noble- 
men,  as  having  been,  at  some  distant  period,  the 
property  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  On  the 
other  hand,  indifferent  to  the  anciently  allowed 
rights  of  others,  he  put  forward  a  claim  to  present 
to  all  benefices  on  the  estates  of  his  tenants  |  add*  he 
excommunicated  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aynesford, 
for  resisting  his  nomination  of  a  clergyman  to'  that 
benefice.  .  Thus*  did  the  archbishop^  first,  make  a 
demand ;  then  declare  his  own  dem&nd  to  be  just) 
by  his  own  authority  ;*  and  next,  punish  the  perton 
whose  rights  he  was  invading,  for  offering  resistance 
to  that  invasion.  When  Henry  remonstrated  against 
this,  Becket  haughtily  replied.  That  it  was  not  for 
kings  to  say  who  should  be  esicOmmunicated,.  and 
who  absolved. 

This  answer,  though  extremely  disrespectful, 
might  have  been*  just,  i£  excommunication  had  meant 
no  more  than  what  it  ought  to  do ;  namely,  a  solemn 
declaration,  that  a  hardened  sinner  should  not  be 
permitted  to  share  the  blessings  of  public  worship; 
and  that  the  faithful  should  regard  him  a«  a  heathen 
and  a  publican;  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  but 
not  associated  with,  unless  for  purposes  of  charity., 
till  he' should  satisfy  the  church  of  his  sorrow,  :and 
(sincerely  desire  to  lead  a  new  life  ^.  But  the  Romish 
clergy  had  added  to  this  most  unchristian  and  dread- 
fill  curses,  pronounced  aloud  in  words  more  fit  fot 
the  ministers  of  Satan,  than  of  the  meek  and  holy 
Jesus.  And  they  had  farther  declared,  that  any 
person  transacting  such  business  with  an  excommu- 
nicated person,  or  showing  him  such  kindness,  as 
men  might  transact  with  heathens,  and  ought  to 
show  to  them,  fell  himself  also  thereby  under  ex^ 
communication.  In  order,  therefore,  that  kings 
might  not  incur  this  much-dreaded  penalty,  nor  y^ 
df^prived*  of  tha  services  of '  those  vassala  who 

See  Matt.  xtui.  17.    1  Cor.  v.  and  2  Cor.  ii. 
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were  liable  to  be  called  into  attendance  about  tbeiib 
persons,  it  had  become  an  established  rule^  that  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  should  not  be  exc(»nmunicated 
without  the  sovereign's  permission.  Now  the  lord 
of  Aynesford  happened  to  hold  property  under  th^ 
king  as  well  as  under  the  church ;  so  that  Becket's 
answer  was  not  only  disrespectfuli  but  contrary  to 
the  customs  of  the  land ;  and  the  archbishop  was»  in 
consequence,  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  line  of  conduct  in  which  Becket  was  now 
proceeding  could,  scarcely,  have  been  carried  on 
without  irritathig  a  monarch  jealous  of  his  authority  \ 
but  Becket's  harsh  and  overbearing  manner  would 
have  made  his  claims  insulting,  even  to  a  dependent^ 
and  they  entered  Henry's  breast  armed  with  the 
odious  sting  of  ingratitude.  It  is  probable  that 
Becket  was  the  more  rude  to  Henry,  because  he 
felt  angry  with  his  own  heart,  when  it  excited  him 
to  dispute  with  his  benefactor.  Whilst  Henry 
would  he  the  more  impatient  of  Becket's  behaviour, 
because  conscious  of  his  sin  in  not  selecting  for  the 
care  .of  the  church  a  holier  man,,  and  of  his  folly  in 
not  choosing  a  meeker  one. 

Whilst  the  great  churchmen  were  thus  bearding 
kings  to  extend  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the  in- 
ferior clergy  were  rendering  those  privileges  more 
and  more  offensive,  by  their  abuse  of  them.  The 
Romanists  comprehend  under  the  name  of  clerks» 
or  dergy,  not  only  priests  and  deacons,  but  all 
monks;  and  even  the  lower  assistants  in  religious 
ceremonies,  who  are  very  numerous  in  their  stately 
church.  A  strict  discipline  was  peculiarly  necessaiy 
for  such,  a  large  body  of  men,  on  whom  their  church 
had  failed  to  impress  the  need  of  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  us  back  from 
presumptuous  sins.  But  a  monkish  writer  of  that 
day  has  honestly  confessed  that  *  The  bishops, 
being  more  watchful  to  defend  the  liberties  and  dls- 
nity  of  their  order,  than  to  correct  its  faults,  thought 
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they  did  their  duty  to  God  and  the  chnrch,  if  th€y 

Sotected  the  guilty  clergy  from  public  pimishment. 
ence/  says  he,  <  the  cllrgy,  having  t4  impunity, 
neither  feared  God  nor  man**  The  consequence  of 
ihisy  in  a  rude  and  violent  agei  was  that  rapes  and 
robberies  were  amongst  the  ordinary  crimes  of  this 
corrupt  dergy ;  and  Henry's  judges,  had  occasion  to 
represent  to  him^  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
murders  had  already  been  committed  during  the  first 
€]ght  years  of  his  reign  by  persons  in  holy  orders, 
i  It  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to  put  a  stop,  if  pos- 
idble^  to  such  disorder  and  wickedness*  His  anger 
Against  Becket  would  have  made  him  glad  of  any 
iexcuse  for  breaking  down  those  privileges,  which 
the  archbishop  had  such  pride  in  extending.;  and 
.the  frightful  wic]||:edness  of  a  priest,  at  Worcester, 
gave  him  the  strongest  grounds  for  interference. 
This  unhappy  sinner  having  seduced  a  young 
11^'.  woman,  had  next  murdered  her  father  to  get 
rid  of  his  biting  reproaches.  The  king  in- 
sisted that  this  man  should  appear  before  his  juc^es; 
that  he  might  suffer  the  same-  punishment  as  any 
other  ofiender  of  the  like  atrocity.  But  Becket  in- 
terposed, and  had  the  man  brought  before  his 
Jushop ;  who  only  sentenced  him  to  a  public  flogging, 
and  to  suspension  for  a  time  from  his  clerical  duties 
and  their  emoluments.  Thus  was  the  mystery,  of 
kdguitff  indeed  displayed  already. at  work  *.  The 
Mme  clergy  who,  but  three  years  .before,  consigned 
4uit  holy,  man  Gerard  to  a  miserable  death,  were 
now  protecting  a  murderer  from  that  punishment 
which  God  himself  has  declared  to  be  due  to  but  a 
part  of  his  guilt,  saying,  Whoso  sheddeth  matis 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shedf.  The  con- 
.trast  indeed  must  have  been  glaring  even  to.  the 
;  men  of  that  age,  but  that  the.  sentences  against 
Gerard  and  this  infamous  priest,  though  really  both 

.     ^   «  9  TtiOM.  iu  7.  t  Oea.  ix.  & 
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"decided  by  the  same  tribunal,  appeared  to  com^ 
i&om  courts  whose  proceedings  might  be  expected 
•to  differ  very  widely. 

Holy  men  had  long  ago  taught,  that  the  priest^* 
'hood  must  be  kept  so  entirely  pure  from  all  deeds 
of  blood,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  even  to  share  as 
judges  in  pronouncing  any  sentence,  whereby  offend"- 
ers  were  condemned  to  lose  their  lives.  It  was  ob<- 
jserved,  that  the  blood  shed  by  David,  in  wars  which 
the  Almighty  sanctioned,  was  yet  spoken  of  by  Him 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  not  permitting.that  zealous 
servant-  to  buud  the. temple  of*  the  Lord  *.  How 
-much .  more,  it  was  argued,  ought  they  to  be  alto* 
^ether  men  of  peace,  who  aspire  to  building  up  the 
^iritual  church  of  Christ*  Little  did  they  ihink^ 
who  laboured  to  establish  this  principle,  that  it 
could  ever  be  made  a  stepping-stone  whereby,  priests 
committing  murder  might  escape  its  due  punish-^ 
ment.  .  But  when  the  principle  was  adopted,  it  fol" 
lowed  that,  in  courts  of  justice  wholly,  consisting 
of  clergymen,  no  person  could  be  condemned  to 
death.  As .  soon  therefore  as  the  ftomish  clergy 
had  persuaded  their  sovereigns,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  any  judges  except 
those  of  their  own  order,  they  thereby  became  secuae 
of  not  receiving  sentence  of  death  for  any, crimen 
however  atrocious.  But,  when  any  offenders  against 
the  church  itself  were  brought  before  .its  tribunals^ 
this  inability  to  punish  with  death  w-as  then  found 
to  be  only  pretended.  For  in  these  cases  the  clergy 
wotxld  declare  a  man  to  be  a  heretic ;  after  whidbi 
declaration  they  hypocritically  affected  to  leaive  it  to 
the  civil  power  to  decide  what  his  punishment  should 
be;  having,  previously,  taught  the  laity  to  consid^ 
it  as  absolutely  necessary,  that  heresy  should  be 
punished  with  some  of  the  most  cruel  forms  of 
death.    Thus  did  this  most  artfiil  church  endeavour 

-    -r 
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to  get  credit  for  lenity^  when  shewing  p&rfiaKty  fe 
its  own  guilty  members ;  and  to  throw  upon  laymen 
all  the  odium  of  that  severity,  with  which  it  perse- 
Outed  those  who  pointed  out  its  errors. 

The  king,  however,  was  determined  to  foUow  va^ 

his  object.  In  a  parliament  held  at  West* 
fi^',     minster,  he  represented  in  strong  terms  the 

disorders  committed  by  profligate  clerks,  and 
the  mischievous  lenity  with  which  their  crimes  were 
treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  These  growing 
evils  might,  however,  he  thought,  be  remedied  by 
the  simple  measure  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  land ;  and  he  asked,  whether 
the  assembly  were  willing  to  abide  by  those  customs. 
The  lay  barons  said,  it  was' their  desire  so  to  da 
But  Becket  replied  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
brother  prelates,  that  their  consents  could  only  be 
given,  widi  the  exception  of  such  customs  as  might 
be  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  their  order.  The 
king  remarked,  there  was  venom  in  the  exception. 
A  warm  debate  ensued ;  and  Henry  at  length 
quitted  the  hall,  without  saluting  the  bishops.  The 
next  day  he  deprived  Becket  of  the  hohour  of  "Eye, 
and  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead ;  properly  military 
employments  which  the  archbishop  had  hitherto 
continued  to  hold,  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of 
having  entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  vanities 
of  this  world. 

It  so  happened,  that  different  factions  of  cardi* 
nals  had,  at  that  time,  each  elected  a  Pope*  Ski 
that  there  were  two  rivals,  Alexander  and  Victor, 
each  styling  himself  Pope,  and  calling  the  other  a 
vile  profligate.  The  kings  of  France  and  England 
jK^knowle^ed  the  claims  of  Alexander,  but  Victot 
was  recognized  by  the  Emperor.  Each  Pope  there- 
'fore  felt  it  to  bo  very  important  to  preserve  the 
Igood-will  of  the  monarchs  who  gave  him  their,  comn 
tenance ;  being  conscious  that  the  transfer  of  their 

"-  might  give  his  adtersai^  the  upper  hand. 


and  would^  at  any  rate,  occasion  to  himself  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  the  papal  revenues  raised  in  their 
respective  kingdoms.  Hence,  on  Henry's  appliea^ 
tion.  Pope  Alexander  was  induced  t9  write  to 
Becket  and  the  other  English  prelates,  desiring 
that  they  would  comply  with  all  the  laws  of  Eng-*^ 
land,  be  they  what  they  might*  Most  of  the 
bishops  had  already  been  brought  over  to  acquiesce 
in  the  king's  proposals ;  so  Becket,  finding  himsdfi 
unsupported  by  his  own  order,  was  obliged  to  bendw 
He  accordingly  visited  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and 
mve  him  his  promise  that  he  would  obey  the  law» 
xairly,  and  without  reserve. 

All  difficulties  appearing  to  be  thus  stHV 
f,^'.  mounted,   a    parliament  was   summoned   ta 
meet  at  Clarendcm,  near  Salisbury.    Thevo 
the  assembled  barons  and  prelates  were  again  so- 
lemnly asked,  whether  they  would  acknowledge  and 
ratify  the  ancient  customs  of  Elngland.    To  thie 
demand  all  but  Becket  gave  a  ready  assent ;  whilst 
he  positbely  refused  to  give  any  Wiswer  Uhoat 
subjoining  his  former  exception,-i-saving  the.  pri« 
vileges  of  my  order !    At  this  breach  of  his  recent 
promise,  Henry  was  so  exceedingly  enraged,  as  to 
break  out  into  very  violent  language.    The  nobility 
were  little  Jess  vehement  in  their,  menaces  againM 
Becket  for  his  obstinacy ;  and  some  knights  in  an 
adjoining  chamber  were  seen  to  be  buckling  oa 
their  armour.    The  prelates,  alarmed  lest  the  couii^ 
dl  should  become  a  field  of  battle,  were  joined  by 
Becket's  personal  friends  in  entreating  him,with  tears 
and  on  bended  knees,  to  yield  to  the  storm. .  The 
archbishop,  however,  had  witnessed  enough  of  war 
to  be  no  novice  in  scenes  of  strife,  and  his  haughty 
temper  was  too  much  exdted  to  let  him  weigh  this 
dangers  which  threatened,  but  he  gave  way  to  the 
terrcff  of  the  clergy  around  him ;  and  he  promised, 
a  second  time,  that  he  would  observe  the  ancient 
Cttftoms  of  the  land,  without  any  reservation. 
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;  What  bad  jiist  passed,  hawerer;  ^^as  a 'striking 
mark  how  much  was  thought  of  his  power.     For 
the  validity  of  the  laws  was  not,  even  then^  held  to 
depend  upon  their  having  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  whole  parliament  to  their  enactment.  And  yet  the 
eonduct'of  the  king  and  nobiUty  evidently  implied, 
that  they  regarded  the  consent  of  every  other  person 
present  as  useless,  if  they  could  nob  gain  the  sanction 
of  Becket's  one  voice  beside.     In  fact,  they  knew 
that  the  archbishop. would  not  be  withheld  by  any 
scruples  of  conscience,  from  dealing  out  the  curses 
c^.  the  church  against  all  such  as  should  act  upon 
any  law  to  which  they  .could  not  plead  his  own 
public  assent'.  -  And  it  was  foreseen  that  his  excom- 
munications would  be  more  generally  dreaded  than 
the  consequences  of  disobeying  the  laws. 
'   The  next  day  the  customs,  which  the  king  assert-' 
ed  to  have  .been  observed  in  the  times  of  his  prede* 
cessors,  were  produced  in  writing.     They  were  to 
the  following  purport.     That  the  custody  of  vacant 
sees,  and  of  such  abbies  as  were  of  royal  founda- 
tions, should  be  in  the  kings  hands;  and  that  bis 
assent  should   be  requisite,  to.  make  the  elections 
valid.  That  an  ecclesiastic  summoned  on  any  charge 
before  the  king!s  justiciary,  should  make  his  appear- 
ance accordingly,  to  answer  the  said  charge,  either 
there,  or  in  an  ecclesiatical  court,  as  the, said  justi- 
ciary might  determine ;  and  that,  if  then  ordered  to 
take  his  trial  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  it  shoidd 
still  be  in  the  presence  of  some  person  commissioned 
by  the  justiciary  ^o  observe  the  proceedings ;  and, 
lastly,  that  if  the  ecclesiastic  was  convicted^    or 
pleaded  guilty,  the  church  should  not  protect  him» 
That  the  king's  tenants,  or  officers,  should  not  be 
excommunicated  till  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
king.     That  no  prelate  should  quit  the  kingdom 
without  leave.     .That  appeals  from  the  bbhop's 
isourts,  on  inatters  of  civil  right,  should  be  brought 
^    '*  -^e  the  king  as  their  last  resort^  instead  of  the 
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Pope.  That  ecclesiastics  holding  manorsiinder  the' 
crown  should  be  bound  to  provide  the  same  service 
as  a  layman  would  render.  That  the  bishops  should 
not  admit  the  sons  q{  villains  into  holy  orders/ with- 
out the  permia^sion  of -.their  respective  lords. 

To  understand  the  last  article,  it  should  be  knowrf 
that  the  word  villain  then  meant  a  peasant  of  British* 
or  Saxon  origin,  who  was  considered  as  piart  of  the 
chattels  of  the  lord. on  whose  manor  he  lived,  and 
whose  estates  he  might  be  compelled  to  cultivate.' 
Now,  from  the  devices  of  the  clergy  to  elevate 
their  own  order,  this  merciful  regulation  had  re-*' 
suited  ;  that  whosoever  was  admitted,  even  into  the 
lowest  office  in  the  church,  became  thereby  a  free- 
man. The  rule  being  established,  such  poor  slaves' 
as  could  read  found  frequent  opportunities  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  even  this  door  to  the.  enjoy-* 
ment  of  freedom,  in  its  humblest  form,  was  now  ta 
be  .closed,,  that  the  nobles  might  see  their  property^ 
would  be  better  protected  under  the  revived  cus- 
toms; henceforward  called  the  Constitutions '  of 
Clarendon.  i 

There  needed  not  this  disgraceful  bribe,  at  the 
expence  of  an  oppressed  people,  who  had  none' 
to  advocate  their  cauae,  to  purchase  the  support  of 
the  nobility.  They  were  as  desirous  as  the  king  t<>' 
see  the  .clergy  brought  under  submission  to  the  saitie^ 
laws  as  their  fellow-subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bishops  thought  the  king  and  nobles  too  power-' 
ful  to  be  opposed  in  demands  which  they  were  thus 
united  in  making';  and  Becket,.  though  he  justly' 
considered  the  Constitutions  as  requiring  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  their  independence  from  the  clergy  thian^ 
his  promise,  to  observe  old  customs,  had  pledged 
him  to  acquiesce  in,  was  afraid  of  the  contempt  he- 
should' bring  on  himself,  by  appearing  to  break  his 
word  again  too  abruptly.  He  contented  himself' 
with  requesting  .time  to  examine  the  Constitutions, 
before  ho  affixed  his  seal  to  the«  document  to  which^ 
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the  nobles  and  the  ofher  prelates  had  already  at- 
tached theirs ;  and  he  made  no  difficulty  of  joining 
the  archbishop  of  York  in  an  appEcation  to  Ae 
pope  for.  his  sanction  to  what  had  been  enacted. 

No  sooner,  however,  had-Becket  got  back  to 
Canterbury,  where  his  alms  made  him  popular  with 
the  people,  and  his  cause  with  the  monks,  than  he 
affected  to  view  his  past  concessions  to  the  royal 
authority  as  a  grievous  sin.  He  even  imposed  a 
punishment  upon  himself;  but  of  a  kind  which  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  really  eon^ 
templated  as  painful,  namely,  that  he  should  abstain 
for  forty  days  from  attendance  at  the  altar.  He 
also  sent  to  the  pope,  as  if  his  conscience  could  ob- 
tain no  rest  till  he  had  received  absolution  from  the 
head  of  the  church.  But  Alexander,  anxious  not 
to  he  entangled  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, recommended  moderation  to  Becket,  instead 
of  helping  him  to  an  excuse  for  revoking  hb  assent 
to  the  late  enactments. 

Wheii,  however,  Henry  issued  letters  to  the  pre- 
lates of  his  foreign  dominions,  requiring  them  also 
to  receive  the  Constitutions  Of  Clarendon,  as  the 
rules  by  which  all  hb  subjects  were  to  be  guided  in 
fixing  the  bounds  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions,  the  pope  began  to  see  the  question 
in  a  differ^it  light.  He  became  alarmed  as  he  re- 
flected on  the  wide  extent  of  country  throughout 
which,  as  it  now  appeared,  the  king  was  bent  on 
diminishing  both  the  power  and  the  emoluments  of 
the  papal  court*  The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  there- 
fore! was  sent  over  by  pope  Alexander,  to  mediate 
between  the  king  and  Becket;  and  to  soHcit  the 
former  to  withdraw,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  Con- 
stitutions. 

The  effect  of  this  interference  was  very  unfavour- 
able to  peace.    For  Becket,  finding  himself  sup- 
ported at  last  by  the  papal  authority,  which  hitherto 
^ch  thwarted  his  plans,  took  courage  to  re- 
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fuse  compliance  with  the  laws  which  he  detested. 
Whilst  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  the 
pope's  message  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  Becket; 
and,  considering  him  as  twice  solemnly  pledged  to 
acquiesce  in  those  measures  which  he  thus  pertina- 
ciously opposed,  the  king  was  led  to  regard  Becket, 
henceforward,  as  a  man  in  whose  promises  of  sub- 
mission no  reliance  could  prudently  be  placed. 
Having  come  to  this  Conclusion,  Henry  was  left 
without  any  hopes  of  effectually  carrying  into  exe- 
cution that  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  bring  about,  so  long  as 
Becket  remained  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  whether  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  deprive  him  of  the  archbishopric.  For  this 
purpose,  Henry's  first  project  was  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  pope  to  his  removal ;  but  he  mad6 
the  attempt  in  vain.  He  next  cited  Becket  to  attend 
a  parliament,  summoned  to.  meet  at  Nor-  q^^ 
thampton.  Thither  the  primate  accordingly  ii64. . 
repaired;  but  found  the  house,  which  he  had 
engaged  for  himself,  occupied  by  the  king's  menial 
servants.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  pay  his  per- 
sonal respects  to  Henry ;  but  his  former  kind  mas- 
ter was  now  unhappily  desirous  to  insult  the  man 
whose  ingratitude  iiad  stung  him  to  the  quick.  The 
archbishop  was  told  that  the  king  was  busy  with  his 
hai|ks,  and  could  not  give  him  audience.  The  next 
morning  he  entered  the  royal  apartments  whilst  the 
king  was  attending  mass,  and  sat  down  to  await  hid 
r/eturn.  When  Henry  appeared,  Becket  rose ;  and 
advanced  respect&lly  to  receive  the  kiss  which  it  ^ 
was  then  customary  for  the  sovereign  to  interchange 
with  his  prelates ;  but  Henry  turned  away.  He 
then  asked  permission  to  cross  the  seas  to  France. 
*  Very  well,'  said  the  king,  *  but  you  must  first  give 
an  account  of  your  conduct  in  several  instances.' 
-  When  the  parliament  opened,  the  attacks  on 
Becket  began.    He  was  first  accused  of  refusing 
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justice  to  John,  the  king*3  marshal.  Ag^nst  ihh 
charge,  he  defended  himself  sufficiently,  by  saying 
that  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  swearing  to  his  case  on 
the  gospels,  had  insulted  the  archiepiscopal  court,  by 
bringing  in  a  book  of  profane  songs  to  take  his  oath 
upon. 

He  was  next  accused  of  treason,  for  not  having 
paid  attention  to  the  king's  summons,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  above  named  John.  To  this  he  repUedi 
that  he  had  sent  four  knights  to  state  the  misbeha- 
viour of  the  man.  His  excuse  was  pronounced  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  the  archbishop's  goods  were  de- 
clared to  be  at  the  hinges  mercy.  This  was  a  form 
of  law,  understood  to  mean  that  the  king  might  take 
what  portion  of  them  he  chose ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  custom  had  fixed  this  portion  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  of  which  Becket  ^as  an  inhabitant,  at  forty 
shillings.  Instead  of  this,  the  king  demanded  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Another  day  brought  with  it  a  claim  from  the 
king  for  three  hundred  pounds,  which  Becket,  he . 
said,  ought  to  have  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  from 
bis  receipts  at  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.  The  arch- 
bishop replied,  This  sum  had  been  expended  on  the 
repairs  of  those  castles ;  but  he  would  pay  it,  for 
money  should  be  no  ground  of  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  sovereign.  There  was  certainly  in  this  an- 
swer an  insinuation,  that  bis  own  disposition  i^as 
more  liberal,  in  pecuniary  matters,  than  that  of  the 
king.  In  Henry's  present  evil  temper,  it  irritated 
him  exceedingly.  As  if  to  remind  Becket. that  it 
was  his  generosity  and  too  }ib^ral  confidence  which 
had  enabled  his  servant  to  appear  thus  indifferent 
to  what  were  then  considerable  sums  of  moneyi  the 
king  next  demanded  back  five  hundred  pounds,  lent 
to  him  when  chancellor.  Becket  said,  he  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  given,  not  lent.  But  his  word 
was  not  accepted  against  that  of  the  king ;  sq  he 
gave  surety  for  its  repaypient, 
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These  claims  sound  little  in  our  ears ;  but  money 
was  then  three  times  as  heavy  as  now,  and  so  much 
dearer*,  that  the  £  1800,  to  which  the  above  sum^ 
amounted,  were  about  equivalent  to  a  demand  of 
£  35,000  at  present. 

On  the  third  day  the  king  brought  forward  a 
new  demand,  to  such  an  amount  as  he  knew  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  archbishop  ever  to  pay  5 
thus  shewing  his  determination  either  to  have  a  pre- 
text for  seizing  all  Becket*s  property  and  future  in- 
come, or  to  reduce  him  to  beg  for  mercy  on  any 
terms  the  king  might  dictate.  The  charge  was  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  44,000  marks,  or  what  would  be 
nearly  a  millibn-  sterling,  received  by  Becket  whilst 
chancellor  from  the  rents  of  vacant  sees  and  abbies^ 
and  never  applied  by  him  to. the  king's  use.  At 
the  recital  of  this  charge  Becket  turned  pale*  It 
shewed  him  that  the  king  had  resolved  upon  his 
ruin;  and  it  reminded  him  how  largely  he  had 
shared  in  those  measures,  which  he  was  now  in  the 
habit  of  declaring  to  be  sacrilegious  robberies.  He 
replied,  however,  that  when  he  became  archbishop^ 
the  king's  officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  justiciary,  or  regent  in  Henry's  ab- 
sence^ had  formally  discharged  him  from  all  claims 
for  the  past. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  extravagance 
of  Becket's  manner  of  liviog,  when  chancellor,  must, 
have  been  maintained  by  what  we  should  now  call 
the  embezzlement  of  his  sovereign's  revenue.  The 
king  had  neglected  his  own  duty,  in  trusting  so 
wasteful  a  minister ;  and  ought  to  have  had  his  ac- 
counts regularly  and  carefully  inspected.  That 
Becket  could  not  render  a  fair  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  large  sums  which  had  passed  through 
his  hands,  is  also  evident.  For  otherwise  he  could 
now  have  produced  the  vouchers.    But  the  produc- 
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€ion  of  this  charge,  ori  the  present  occasion,  a(ier 
having  allowed  his  resignation  of  the  chancellor' 
idiip  to  pass,  without  any  demands  for  arrears  in  his 
accounts,  proved  that  the  king  was  not  actuated,  in 
making  it,  by  public  motives,  but  aiming  to  carry 
his  present  object  at  any  rate. 

The  debate  concluded,  for  this  day,  with  Beckefs 
requesting  leave  to  consult  his  brother  prelates  on 
80  important  a  matter.  He  probably  hoped  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  his  defence  a  common  cause. 
But  they  disliked  him,  and  were  afraid  of  the  king; 
so  he  only  received  from  them  the  most  unpalatable 
advice ;  being  recommended  to  pay  what  he  touldi 
and  ask  leave  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  The 
haughty  and  mischievous  old  Bishop  of  Winchester 
idone  encouraged  the  archbishop  to  resistance ;  re- 
joicing to  find  one  of  his  of  der  as  ready  as  he  himself 
had  been,  to  despise  that  Scripture  which  saith; 
Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers: 
Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance  <jf  God'^. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  very  proud  men  to  behave 
towards  those  who  are  their  equals,  or  nearly  so, 
with  such  arrogance  as  converts  them  into  so  many 
enemies ;  and  yet  to  take  pleasure  in  shewing  great 
condescension,  and  still  more  in  acting  the  part  of 
gracious  protectors,  to  those  whose  decided  infe- 
riority of  rank  puts  all  rivalry  out  of  the  question. 
Hetice,  though  Becket  had  no  friends  amongst  his 
brother  bishops,  he  bad  many  grateful  followers 
and  humble  admirers  amongst  the  monks  and  clergy; 
and  their  praises,  with  his  show  of  sanctity  and  his 
alms,  made  him  very  popular  with  the  commonalty. 
To  the  king's  knowledge  of  his  popularity  with 
those  classes,  comprehending  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  nation,  Becket  now  determined  to  trust 
for  security  from  any  immediate  violence,  and  he 
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oonducted  himself,  during  |he  remainder  of  his  stay- 
at  Northampton,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  excite 
the  feeKngs  of  the  priests  and  populace^  and  lead 
th(^m  to  so;ne  public  display  of  their  partiality  for 
him.  The  charge  which  now  pressed  upon  him  so 
heavily  was,  for  being  an  unjust  steward  to.  the 
king;  and,  like  another  un/ust  steward*  ^  besought 
to  make  friends  for  himself,  by  letting  others,  who, 
also  owed  duty  to  his  lord,  perceive  that  if  he  was  put 
out  qf  his,  office f  they  must  expect  to  pay. their  due 
obedience  to  the  king  and  his  laws,  witli  a  strictness 
from  which  Becket  would,  if  possible,  have  saved 
them.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  prosecu*^ 
don  now  begun  against  Becket,  for  the  frauds  he 
committed  as  chancellor,  arose  from  his  thwarting- 
the  king's  attacks  on  the  privileges  of  the  priest-^ 
hood,  and  he  skilfully  took  advantage  of  this  to^ 
^ibssum^  the  demeanour  of  a  man  suffering  for  hi;ah 
zealous  love  of  the  church. 

When  t^e  last  charge  had  made  it  evident  how 
far  the  king  would  carry  his  hostiUty,  Becket's  table^ 
was  deserted  by  all  his  courtly  guests.  On  this  bei 
bade  his  seirvants,  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanesi 
of  the^  city,  and  bring  in  the  poor  and  the  maimed,, 
the  halt  and  the  blind.  But,  though  resolved  in 
mind  to  meet  every  event  boldly*  his  body  suffered 
from,  the  agitation  and  anxiety.  He  fell  ill,  and. 
^as  obliged  to  desire  a  respite  from  attendance  on: 
parliament  fcfr  a  couple  of  days.  The  depressiogi 
effects  of  bodily  ailment  humbled  him  for  a  moment^ 
9nd  he  talked  of  going  barefoot  to  wait  upon  the 
l^ing,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  conjuring 
him  by  their  former  friendship  to  a  i^econciliation., 
IIow  happy  for.  the  archbishop,  had  he  been  led  to 
turawith  true  humility  to  that  greater  King,  whom, 
his  pride  had  more  justly  offended;  but  whose 
<^osen  ministers  invite  the  penitent  into,  his  courts 
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with  words  which  breathe  4uch  tenderness  as  these 
-»-a«  though  God  did  beseech  you  hy  us;  we ppaiy 
pou,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God  *  f 
jDut  his  body  was  quickly  suffered  to  recover 
strength,  and  with  it  his  passions  resumed  their 
force*  He  was  again  buoyed  up  by  pride,  and  con*^ 
fldence  in  his  own  policy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  he  was  to  appear  before  the  great  conndl 
of  the  nation,  he  was  visited  hy  some  bishops,  and 
rebuked  them  severely,  for  sanctioning;  by  their  pre- 
sence, .the  barons  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him; 
sind  he  forbade  them,  at  j;heir  peril,  to  take  -any 
farther  part  in  similar  proceedings.  Thus  openly 
did  he  now  express  his  contempt  for  that  article  of 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  declared  the 
lay  courts  competent  to  decide  what  charges  were 
within  their  own  cognizance;  an  article  which  he 
and  these.bishops  had  alike  sworn  to  observe.  He 
next  began  to  make  preparations,  intended  to  per* 
suade  the  beholders  that  he  expected  to  sufier 
death,  or  personal  violence  at  least,  from  the  ene- 
mies of  religion.  He  selected,  for  the  occasion,  the 
mass  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  as  it  is  called;  and 
made  his  chaplains  celebrate  it  in  his  presence.-  This 
service  begins  with  the  words,  Princes  did  eit^  and 
ike  against  me  ^f.  Farther  on  occur  these  words, 
^he  kings  of  the  earth  set  themsehesj  and  the  rulers 
tflhe  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
His  anointed"^.  This  verse  the  archbishop  made 
the  siqgers  chaunt  twice  over ;  that  the  application 
of  it  to  the  present  state  of  his  own  affairs  mi^ht 
not  escape  the  notice  of  any.  He  then  put  on  his 
archiepiscopal  robes,  and  takiitg  the  silver  cross, 
usually  borne  before  him,  into  his  own  hands^  he 
proceeded  to  the  court.  This  cross,  or  the  bearer 
of  it,  any  man  would  have  more  feared  to  dii^onour 
by  a  ruae  touch,  in  that  ignorant  age,  than  to  break 
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the  most  positive  commands  of  Him  who  died  on  the 
cross.  As  the  archbishop  entered  the  hall^  the 
king  perceived,  him  thus  prepared  to  work  upon  the 
superstition  of  the  bystanders,  and  to  raise  the  pre- 
jcidices  of  all  Europe  against  any  man,  who  should 
ventui^e  to  arrest  a  prelate  with  the  cross  in  his 
hands;  Some  of  the  bishops  present  went  up  to 
Beck^t,  and  requested  him  to  give  the  usual  officer 
his  cross,  and  not  insult  the  king  by  holding  it  up 
himself>  as  a  public  sign  that  he  expected  no  justice 
from  Henryj  but  needed  a  safeguard  to  screen  him 
from  violence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  withdrew  in  great 
anger  to  another  apartment,  where,  he  called  the 
principal  persons  around  him,  to  consider  what 
should  be  done.  The  archbishop  of  York,  fearing 
to  see  bloodshed,  withdrew,  and  bade  his  chaplains 
follow  him.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  in  vain  besought 
Becket,  on  his  knees,  to  provoke  the  king  no  farther* 
To  hirii  Becket,  either  ignorantly,  or  hypocritically, 
replied.  Thou  canst  not  understand  the  things  that 
are  of  Gon.        ^    . 

Henry  now  sent  to  demand  of  the  primate,  whe- 
ther he  would  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the^  council 
upon  the  question  of  his  alleged  debt  to  the  crowili^ 
This  Becket  peremptorily  refused;  and  the  king, 
irritated  and  perplexed,  incautiously  assented  to  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  bishops  with  him,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion they  went  in  a  body  to  the  archbishop  and 
said,  *  You  were  our  primate ;  but  you  have  forsworn 
yourself  in  opposing  the  royal  customs.  We  are 
not  bound  to  obey  a  perjured  archbishop;  and 
therefore  we  appeal  to  the  pope,  •  and  summon  you 
to  answer  for  your  conduct  before  him;'  *  I  hear 
what  you  say,'  was  Becket's  only  reply.  He  could 
not  have  heard  any  thing  more  suited  to  his  wishes. 
In  suffering  this  appeal,  Henry,  to  get  rid- of  a  pre- 
sent difficulty,  had  given  up  as  important  an  article 
of  the  constitutions  as  the  archbishop  had-  violated* 
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*  The  Earl  of  L^iceBtei*  next  came  forward  from 
t^e  king's  apartment,  at  the  head  of  the  batons^  and 
!l^e.Becket  hear  his  sentence.  *  My  sentence,  son 
and  earl!'  said  the  archbishop,  *  Nay,  hear  me  first. 
You  know. I  faithfully  obeyed  the  king;  and  took 
my  present  office  to  please  him.  I  was  then  de- 
elared  free  from  all  these  claims.  Remember  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
body,  by  so  much  more  are  you  bound  to.  obey  God 
^d  me,  rather  than  an  earthly  king.  You  are  my 
children ;  and  neither  law  nor  reason  allow  children 
to  judge  and  condepm  their  fathers.  Wherefore  I 
disclaim  both  the  king's  judgment  and  yours ;  being 
only  to  be  judged,  under  God,  by  our  Lord  the 
pope.' 

,  Thus  artfully  did  he  mix  up  truth  and  falsehood.  It 
Is  most  true  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  before  all  things. 
But  when  Becket  added,  ^  and  me,'  also, '  rather  than 
^n  earthly  king,'  he  was  himself  disobedient  to  the 
word  of  God;  which,  teaching  a  bishop  how  to  ad- 
vise his  flock,  says^  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
principalities  and  powers^  to  qbev  mQg^trates^i 
And  again,  if  they  who  addressed  him  had  the  res- 

Jectful  custom  of  calling  him  father,  this  should 
ave  tauaht  him,  that  as  a  father  is  the  most  faithful 
^d  gentle  of  instructors,  such  should  he  be.  But 
it  was  a  strange  return  to  respectful  language  to  say, 
Yqu  have  thereby  forfeited  your  right  to  judge  of 
iny;Conduct. 

i  After  this  speech  Becket  moved  to  quit  the  hall, 
amidst  the  angry  murmprs  of  the  nobles.  Some 
90e  called  him  traitor,  as  he  passed.  On  this  Becket 
atopped ;  and  said, '  Were  it  not  that  my  order  for*^ 
bids  me j  that  coward  should  repent  of  his  insolence.' 
Whosoever t  said  our  Lord,  doth  not  hear  his 
qross^  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  discipie  f.  In 
outward  show  Becket  was,  at  this  very  moment,  in 
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fte  act  of  bearing  the*cro88;.but  as  for  the  meek* 
ness  under  insults  of  which  that  action  oushttohave 
served  as  an  instructive  symbol,  he  evidently  cireaded 
being  thought  capable ^of  it;  so  unable  was  h^  tp 
understand  the  things  of  God.  Such  language  as 
that  of  his  retort  has  often  been  used^  on  similar  oc- 
casions, by  persons  full,  like  him,  of  worldly  pride. 
It  obviously  meant,  that  if  the  fear  of  being  despised 
by  men,  for  conduct  unsuited  to  his  occupation,  had 
not  restrained  him,  the  command  of  God. and  the 
example  of  his  Saviour  would  not  have  deterred  hira 
from  returning  violence  for  reproach. 

On  the  outside  of  the  hall  the  archbishop  was  re^ 
ceived  by  the  people .  and  the  inferior  clergy  with 
shouts  of  approbation.  They  attended  him  in  crowds 
to  his  lodgings,  where  he  had  tables  spread  for  as 
many  as  chose  to  partake  of  his  bounty.  In  the 
company  thus  collected  he  sat  down  to  take  his  meal ; 
sending  three  bishops  to  request  the  king's  permis*- 
sbn  for  his  going  fibroad.  They  were  told,  tiie 
king's  answer  should  be  given  on  the  morrow.  The 
constitutions  "had  made  it  illegal  for  any  prelate  to 
quit  the  kingdom  without  leave.  '  But  Becket  sus* 
pected  it  would  not  be  granted ;  and  he  thought  it 
now  his  intei^st  to  get  personal  access,  as  quickly  as 
possible^  to. the.  pope,  residing,  at  this  time,  in  France. 
That  same  night,  therefore,  he  fled  in  disguise  from 
Northampton,  to  wards  the  marshes  of  Lincolnshire ; 
where  he  remained  for  three  days  shut  up  in  the  hut 
of  a  heimit.  By  this  unsuspected  route  he  travelled 
into  Kent,  under  the  name  of  Dearman;  made  a 
short  stay  at  Canterbury,  undiscovered  by  the  king's 
officers,  who  had  received  orders,,  as  soon  as  his 
flight  was  known,  to  take  possession  of  his  property ; 
and  putting  to  sea  from  Sandwich  in  an  open 
boat,  he  reached  GraveUnes,  a  place  out  of  *^^' 
the  precincts  of  Henry's  continental  dominions. 

The  king  of  France,  Louis  VIL  had  been  already 
sounded  by  agents  from  Becket.;  and  .was  ascer« 
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tained  to  be  moat  favourably  disposed  towards  bka. 
About  30  years  before,  this  king  had  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Count  of  ChamxmgneiOiie  of  the 
great  independent  nobles  of  France ;  and  having 
taken  the  town  of  Vitryy  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire.  The  consequence  of  this,  cruel  command 
was,  that  1300  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  burnt  to  death  in  the  cathedral;  in  which  they 
had  vainly  sought  for  refuge.  The  sight  of  the  half 
consumed  bodies  of  his  unhappy  subjects^  piled  to« 
gether  within  a  church,  and  the  recollection  that 
the  pope  had  bid  him  abstain  from  this  war  at  the 
peril  of  the  curses  of  the  church,  made  the  king's 
remorse  take  a  turn,  which  the  clergy  of  that  age 
were  particularly  disposed  to  encourage.  He  thought 
his  fault  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  most  implicit  de- 
votion to  the  will  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  seekii^ 
to  do  their  order  honour,  in  every  way  that  should 
fall  within  his  power.  The  cause  which  Becket  was 
striving  to  maintain  was,  therefore,  precisely  that 
which  Louis  most  anxiously  desired  to  support. 

Hence,  when  ambassadors  from  Henry  appeared 
at  the  French  court,  requesting  that  the  king  of 
France  would  not  allow  '  the  late  archbishop  of  Can« 
terbury'  to  find  harbour  in  his  dominions, '  The  lateJ* 
interrupted  Louis,  'Who  then  has  deprived  him? 
I  am  a  king  as  well  as  your  master ;  but  I  know  very 
well  that  1  have  no  right  to  deprive  the  least  clerk 
in  my  kingdom.'  Not  content  with  uttering  this 
rebuke  he  sent  a  messenger,  in  their  cempapy,  to 
the. pope,  exhorting  Alexander,  as  hetegarded  the 
honour  of  the  church,  and  the  welfere  of  France,  to 
support  Becket  ^  against  the  English  tyrant.'  Whilst 
all  that  Henry  ventured  to  ask  was,  that  his  holiness 
would  send  Becket  back  to  England,,  and  appoint 
legates  to  judge  him  there. 

But  thouffh  thus  encouraged  by  the  French  king, 
and  combatmg  for  privileges,  which  the  pope  was 
naturally  disposed  to  maintam,  Becket  found  that 
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he  must  suffer  disappointments,  sufficient  to  make 
him  share,  with  his  master,  the^  misery  of  their  dis^ 
putes,  during-  the  five  years  which  they  were  desh 
tined  to  continue.  When  he  waited  on  Alex*  ,  - 
ander,  and  offered  to  resign  the  archbishopric  ^{^ 
of  Canterbury  into  his  hands,  as  improperly  . 
taken  possession  of,  he  was  desired  to  retain  it  $  but 
was  admonished  to  avoid  harshness  and  precipita- 
tion, and  to  bear  with  the  king.  Alexander  farther 
advised  him  to  betake  himself  for  a  time,  to  the  life 
of  a  simple  monk  in  the  strictly  conducted  Carthu- 
sian monastery  of  Pontigny,  and  learn  those  lessons 
which  poverty  alone  could  teach.  This  politic  pope 
seems  to  have  feared  that  the  haughtiness  of  Beeket, 
unless  humbled  by  some  mortifications,  would  involve 
him*  more  deeply  in  dispute  with  Henry  than  suited 
the  present  state  of  the  papacy. 

But  Becket  wrote  from  his  lowly  cell  at  Pontrgny 
in  as  presumptuous  a  style,  as  if  he  was  all  the  haugh- 
tiest popes  have  claimed  to  be,  by  their  office.  He 
rebuked  the  English  prelates  for  their  submission  to 
the  laws;  and  bade  them  excite  the  people  with 
language  suited'  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  his  favour^^ 
*  Arise!'  he  wrote,  *  Why  do  you  sleep  ?  Unsheath 
the  sword  of  Peter.  Avenge  the  blood  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  and  the  injuries  of  the  church.  Can 
you  forget  what  injustices  I  fa  aye  suffered.  Contrary 
to  all  right,  and  all  authority,  Christ  has  been  judged 
again,  in  my  person,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  prince.' 
When  he  expressed  himself  in  this  indecent  manner, 
he  was  probably  irritated  by  a  most  arbitrary  com- 
mand, which  Henry  had  issued,  for  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  relations  of  Becket ;  and  sending 
them  all,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  with  their 
families,  out.  of  the  kingdom.  They  ahiounted  to 
four. hundred  persons;  and  were  required,  upon 
dieir  oaths,  to  search  out  the  archbishop,  that  he 
might  be  burdened  withlheir  maintenance. 

But  exasperated .  as  Becket's  disposition  must^ 
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htLve  been  by  so  hanh  a  ineasure,  his  ignorance  of 
s^ipture  is  as  strongly  inarked  by  his  Tanguge  on 
tbis  aQcL  other  occasions  as  his  intemperate  anger.- 
He  might  not  unreasonably  think  his  resistance  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  clergy  from  suffering  like 
other  criminals,  whenever  they  deserved  it ;  but  it 
was  very  improper  ignorance  with  permitted  him  to 
persuade  himself,  that  the  honour  of  the  Lord  was,- 
therefore,  deeply  .concerned  in  his  success.  Had 
be  .been  really  accustomed  to  read  and  meditate  on* 
the  scriptures,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  though  ever  most  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  Christ,  evidently  thought  that  honour  no 
ways  compromised  by  his  submitting  to  be  judged 
by  his  sovereiffii,  though  a  heathen  ;  for  he  made  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Romaa 
emperor.  The  chosen  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,'did 
not  even  dispute  the  authority  of  a  lay  and  heathen 
judge  to  condemn  him  to  death  ;  but  said,  If  I  be 
an  offender f  or  have  committed  any  thing j  worthy  of 
deaths  I  refuse  not  to  die  *.  But  Becket  drew  his 
iU)tions  of  the  vital  importance  of  ecclesiastical  pri^ 
vUeges  from  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  not  of  the 
scriptures.  This  study  greatly  encouraged  his  pride.' 
Its  effects 'Upon  him  were  not  unobserved  by  his 
friends.  John  of  Salisbury  said  to  him,  in  a  letter,* 
*  My  advice  is  that  you  should  commit  yourself  to 
the  Lord,  with  your  whole  mind.  Lay  .aside  other 
occupations.  Who  arises  with  compunction  in  his 
heart  from  reading  the  laws  and  canons?  The 
study  of  the  schoolmen  sometimes  puffs  up  know* 
ledge  into  pride ;  but  it  seldom,  or  never  exciter 
devotion.  I  would  rather  hear  of  your  ruminating^ 
on  the  Psalms !'  The  advice  was  greatly  needed  f 
but  the  archbishop  paid  it  no  regard.  Puffed  up 
with  illrfounded  notions  of  his  own  power  over  souls, 
he  proceeded  to  shew  by  his  conduct  how  unfit  he 
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would  have  been  to  be  trusted  with  such  power  at- 
be  claimed.  On  Ascension  day,  he  made  nis  '-  s 
appearance  in  a  crowded  church,  attended  by  |  ,^| 
priests  carrying  torches.  The  bells  tolled ; 
and  his  cross-bearers  inverted  thieir  crosses^  as  if 
the  nercy  purchased  on  the  cross  was  to  be  changed 
into  its  oppositei  whilst  he  pronounced  the  curses 
i^hich  accompanied  papal  excommunicationi  against 
several  ^of  Henry's  ministers  and  advisers,  and 
against  all  who  had  dared  to  touch  the  property  oC 
the  archbishopric,  or  that  of  his  clerical  adherents « 
As  he  caxne  to  the  close  of  this  exeommunication» 
the  priests  dashed  down  their  torches,  and  ex- 
tinguished them;  whilst  Becket  uttered  the  wish,, 
that  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  delivered  to  per-, 
dition,  might,  in  Ukf  manner  be  quenched  in  the. 
smoke  of  hell. 

In  framing  the  execrations  of  this  most  wicked 
ceremotiy  the  corrupt  church  of  Rome  heaped  to- 
gether, and  very  iar  exceeded,  the  awful  curses, 
which  Moses  announced  to  the  Israelites ;  as  the 
conseqoences  that  must  follow,  if  they  would  not 
heitrken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  Gop^*. 
It  is  merciful  to  warn  men  of  the  danger  of  offend- 
ing, by  setting  forth  all  the  terrors  of  the  sentence 
which  must  fall  upon  guilt.  It  is  proper,  that  we 
should  acknowledge  by  our  Amen^  the  justice  of  that 
sentence  which  God  pronounces.  But  the  popish 
form  consisted  of  curses,  not  proclaimed  as  what 
mtust  happen  to  sinners,  but  called  down  by  the; 
priest  upon  those  whom  he  excommunicated.  They 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  solemn  prayers  that 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  might  follow  the  persons 
namfed,  through  every  action  of  their  lives ;  till  it 
should  chain  them  down  in  everlasting  fire.  If  the 
archbishop  thought  himself  unjustly  treated  by  his' 
opponents,  that  did  but  make  it  more  evidently  his. 
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duty  to  act  in  a  manner  tlier  very  reverse  of  that  he 
was  now  pursuing.  For  Christ  has  said.  Bless 
ikem  thcU  curse  you^  and  pray  for  them  which  des^ 
pitefuUy  use  you  *.  Who  but  mast  wish  that  the 
eyes  of  the  archbishop  mighty  in  mercy,  have  been 
opened  to  see  through  the  mist  of  prejudices  with 
which  popery  had  surrounded  him ;  and  that  h& 
eould  have  received  with  meekness  and  docility  the 
l^son*  contained  in  that  scripture,  which  tells  how 
Mtthael  the  archangel,  when^  contending  wUh  the- 
defmly  dtarsi  not  bring  ev&\  against  him  a  rcriUng  ac^ 
eusation^  but  said,  theLord  rebuke  thee  f  / 
'  Becket  next  proceeded  to  read  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon  ;  condemned  the  whole  of  them ;  ex- 
communicated aU  who  should-  abet,  enforce,  or  ob- 
serve them  \  annulled  the  statute  whereby  they  wera 
enacted ;  and  declared  the  bishops  set  free,  by  his 
authority,  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  observe 
them«  If  any  one  person  could  thus-  set  aside-  the 
laws  made  by  the  legislature  of  his  country,  and 
object  to  the  terror  of  dreadful  punishment,  all  who 
^ould  obey  those  laws,  the  government  would  really 
be  in  his  hands.  And  Becket,  as  if  he  were  really 
tlie  sovereign,  and  Henry  his  subject,  proceeded  to 
name  the  king ;  and,  mentioning  the  admonitions  he 
had  sent  him,  made  public  proclamation,  that  if 
Henry  did  not  repent,  and  make  satisfaction  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  offered  the  church,  ho  also  should 
be  excommunicated.  A  mmd  'SO  full  of  wraths  must 
have  been  full  of  misery. 

Henry  was  no  less  unhappy.  His  temper  was  be- 
eome  «o  soured,  that^  when  he  heard  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, he  exclaimed  \  That  man  would  destroy 
my  body  and  soul  together/  .  And  then,  breaking 
out  in  a  fit  of  violent  passion,  he  threw  his  cap  from 
his  head ;  un&stened  his  belt^  cloak  and  vest,  and 
hurled  them  away ';4x)re'0ff  the  silk  eovering  oi  his 
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touch ;  and  at  last  sat  doirn  on  the  ground,  and 
began  gnawing  the  rushes*.  He  had,  however^ 
«ome  time  before,  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent 
any  official  notices,  of  excommunications  or  inter- 
diets,  from  being  carried  over  into  England.  But 
yet  he  could  not  hope  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
them  from  his  subjects  for  many  months ;  and  he 
wafi  well  aware  that  his  best,  and  most  faithful,  ser^ 
vants  might  be  terrified  by  them  into  deserting  bis 
service.  He  had  also  numerous  powerful  and  unruly 
vassals  in  the  south  of  France,  who  were  highly  .di6<« 
satisfied  with  his  behaviour  to  their  country  woraan^ 
Queen  Eleanor  ^  and  were  looking  out  for  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  cast  off  the  Norman  yoke.  Above  all  the 
consciousness  of  a  grossly  adulterous  life,  and  of 
violent  passions  too  often  indulged,  suggested 
thoughts  which  he  could  easily  bear,  whilst  on  such 

{rood  terms  with  the  church  as  to  be  sure  of  abso^ 
ution ;  but  made  even  him  look  forward  with  terrov 
to  remaining  for  years  exposed  to  the  curses  of  the 
<diarch.  Hence^  though  daily  more  ir::itated  by 
Becket's  opposition,  he  became  anxious,  to  come  to 
terms  with  him;  and  by. the  French  king's  medisH 
tion  they  were  brought  together,  in  the  presonce 
o{  Louis. 

'  On  this  occasion  Henry:  said,  addressing  the  king 
of  France,  'Mark,  my  liege!  whatever  displeases 
the.  archbishop,  he  calls  it  contrary  to  the  honour  of 
God  ;  and  with  this  plea  he  would  dispossess  me  of 
my  rights.    But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  re* 

Siire  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law,  or  honour  of 
oo,  I  here  make  him  this  offer.  There  have  been 
many  kings  of  England  before  me,  some  who  had 
greater  power  than  I,  others  who  had  less.  There 
have  been  many  archbishops  of  Canterbury  before 
him ;  great  and  holy  nien.  What  the  greatest  and 
holiest  of  his^redecessors  didibr  the  lea^t  of  mine, 
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fet  him  do  that  for  me;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied/ 
Louis  and  all  the  nobles  present  declared,  with  one; 
accord,  that  this  concession  ought  to  satisfy  the 
atchbishop.  But  he  replied,  ^  Each  of  my  prede^ 
cessors  lopt  off  some  abuses,  but  not  all;  or  I  should 
not  have  been  exposed  to  this  fiery  trial.  I  never 
will  give  up  the  honour  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of 
recovering  the  favour  of  man.'  Thus  did  he  revert 
to  his  abiding  delusion;  that  Christ  is 'more  dis* 
honoured  by  the  punishment  of  such  gross  offenders 
as  bear  the  name  of  his  ministers,  if  laymen  inflict 
it,  than  by  their  wickedness.  How  differently  did 
Christ  teach  his  disciples  to  think !  Ye  are,  said 
he,  the  salt  of  ike  earth;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  Us 
savour 9  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thence* 
forth  good  for  nothings  but  to.  be  cast  out  and 
tifodden  under  foot  of  men*.  Thus  did  He  declare, 
to -those  whom  He  was  about  to  send  forth  as' 
teachers  of  religion,  that  if  they  became  so  corrupt 
and  vicious  as  to  lose  all  the  savour  of  righteousness 
they  must,  expect  not  only  to  be  rejected  of  Him, 
biit  to  be  ^iven  up  to  the  contempt  of  men,  as  de-^ 
graded  below  their  fellow  sinners;  * 

It  was  more  easy,  however,  for  Socket's  hearers 
to  perceive  that  his  obstinacy  was  unconquerable^ 
than  to  confute  his  weak  arguments.  The  whole 
party  broke  up  disgusted  with  his  conduct ;  and  the 
king  of  France  was  ready  to  give  up  his  cause. 
lEj^t  pope  Alexander  had  now  recovered  possession 
of  Rome ;  since  the  death  of  his  rival,  Victor.  There 
be  was  less  dependent  on  Henry,  and  ventured  to 
name  Becket  his  legate,  or  deputy,  over  England ; 
by  way  of  giving  him  additional  power  wherewith  to 
keep  up  .the  combat  for.  the  immunities  of  church- 
men. Being  still,  however,  not  wholly  indifferent 
to.  the  bribes  of  the  king  of  England,  nor  to  the  fear 
that  he  might  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  English 
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clergy  to  a  new  anti-pope,  Alexander  sought  t0 
sootibe  him  by  the  surrender  of  several  important 
letters  from  Becket  to  the  papal  court ;  and  by  ab-" 
solving  the  Bishops  of  Loftdon  add  Salisbury,  whoiti 
Becket  had  excommunicated.  But  the  king  had 
now  another  object  much  at  heart*  He  earnestly 
desired  to  see  the  crown  of  England  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Henry.  The  youth  was  about  15 
years  of  age,  when  his  father  proposed  thus  to  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  his  colleague ;  and  the  right  of 
performing  the  ceremony  of  coronation  belonged 
by  usage  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  bu€ 
Alexaoder,  to  gratify  the  king's  wishes  in  this  ^ 

point  also,  empowered  the  archbishop  of  York  ^"^^ 
to  crown  the  young  prince. 

All  these  concessions  to  the  king  irritated  Becket 
exceedingly.  He  had  lon^  perceived  the  dishctnesty 
of  the  papal'court;  and  ne  was  now,  in  his  tum» 
ready  tO'  dispute  its  authority.  By  virtue  of  biff 
power  as  legate,  he  laid  an  interdict  on  England  f 
but  the  ports  were  so  watched  that  he  could  not 
send  over  the  official  notification  of  his  sentence.     ( 

At  length  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  be- 
came convinced,  that,  though  each  could  harass 
and  thwart  the  other,  neither  could  carry  the  points 
iie  desired;  whilst  they  continued  to  proceed  a^ 
they  had  done  for  the  last  six  years.  They,  (here- 
fore,  again  consented  to  meet,  having  first  arraqgect 
the  terms  of  reconciliation.  Becket  was  to  have  the' 
property  of  his  see  restored,  without  hearing  any 
thing  more  of  the  demands  once  made  upon  him ; 
whilst  Henry  seems  to  have  been  content  with  having 
an  end  put  to  those  excommunications  which  tempted 
his  subjects  to  rebellion,  and  gave -strength  to  his 
ibes.  But  there  was  no  repentance  for  the  past,  to 
give  either  reason  to  change  his  opinion  of  tbet* 
other.  Their,  hatred;  however,  remained  as  bitter 
fts-  ever ;  and  they  met  but  to  display  whiph  coukl 
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best  act  the  piftrt  of  returning  friendship  before  the 
bynstanders.  The  scene  took  place  in  a  spacions 
meadow  on  the  borders  of'Touraine.  Henry  went 
through  his  part  with  skill ;  as  far  as  assuming  an 
air  of  frankness  and  cordiality.  He  spurred  his 
horse  forward  as  soon  as  the  archbishop  appeared ; 
was  first  in  making  his  salutation^  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand  ;  and  talked  with  him  in  an  easy,  cheerful 
tone.  Presently  the  archbishop  alighted,  and  bowed 
himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet.  On  this  the  king 
also  sprung  from  his  saddle;  embraced  Becket; 
and,  raising  him  from  the  ground,  insisted  on  hold- 
ing his  stirrup  whilst  he  remounted.  But. in  the 
previous  stipulations  the  archbishop  had  requested 
to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  the  customary  pledge 
of  forgiveness.  This  however  the  king  declined 
granting.  He  evidently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
go  this  length,  in  acting  the  cordially  reconciled 
friend.  To  excuse  his  denial,  he  said, .  *  Here  it 
would  seem  done  out  of  fear  for  your  proteetbr,  the' 
king  of  France.  I  am  not  in  my  own  dominions. 
Let  it  be  deferred.  In  England  I  shall  manifest  my 
affection  by  giving  it.* 

•  The  refusd  was  noticed.  And  when  Becket  waited 
afterwards  on  Louis,  to  thank  him,  and  take  his 
leave,  he  advised  the  archbishop  not  to  trust  himself 
in  Henry's  power,  till  he  should  have  received  his 
kiss.' 

A  few  months  elapsed,  and  another  interview  be- 
came necessary.  For  Becket,  now  on  his  way 
towards  England,  learnt  that  he  would  find  the  es^ 
tates  of  his  see  still  in  the  handsof  the  king's  officers. 
Henry's  manner  was  now  colder.  The  kiss  wa^ 
iigain  withheld;  though  the  meeting  was  jn  Nor* 
tnandy,  and  therefore  within  Henry's  dominions. 
.  Some  reproaches  passed ;  and  when  they  were  about 
to  separate,  Becket,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  counter 
Ranee  of  the. king,  said  with  much  solemnity^  'I 
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doubt  I  shall  nev^  meet  you:  more/  Henry  per* 
ceived  his  meaning ;  and  replied,  with  some  quicks 
ness, '  Do  you  think  me  a  traitor?*  The  archbishop 
then  respectfully  withdrew. 

The  king  had  promised  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  paid  him  at  Rouen  to  bear  his  expencesj 
and  clear  off  a  few  debts.  For  this  he  waited  seve*^ 
i^al  days ;  but  receiving  neither  the  money,  nor  any 
excuse,  he  was  feign  to  borrow  300/.  of  the  arcln 
bishop  of  Rouen;  and  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
expressing  many  forebodings  of  ill.  In  truth,  he 
had  not  only  clearly  seen  how  hollow  was  the  king's 
affectation  of  forgiveness ;  but  he  was  conscious  that 
a  blow^  which  he  had  himself  determined  on  striking 
forthwith y  might  tempt  Henry's  irritable  temper  to 
make  some  very  violent  return*  He  had  told  the 
pope,  that  he  must  have  full  powers  from  his  holi* 
ness ;  for  that  *  the  more  powerful  and  fierce  his 
sovereign  was,  the  stronger  chain^  and  the  hardei^ 
staff  would  be  necessary  to  bind  and  keep  him  in 
ordeir/  And  this  application  had  been  attended  to. 
He  received  letters  from  Alexander,  empowering  him 
to  excommunicate  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury;  who  had  all 
stood  faithfully  by  the  king,  in  the  late  ecclesiastical 
disputes* 

A'  law,  in  force  at  this  time,  made  it  treason  to 
carry  notices  of  excommunication  into  England, 
without  the  assent  of  the  king.  But  Becket  wrought 
On  the  superstition  of  a  poor  ignorant  nun,  and  per^ 
suaded  her  to  cross  the  sea  with  them;  enjoining 
^r,  as  she  desired  the  remission  of  her  sins,  todeli* 
ver  these  letters  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  in  the  presence  of  some  credible  witnessed,  and 
then  to  take  care  their  purport  should  be  known. 
'  The  day  after  he  had  despatched  this  messenger 
of  strife^  h^  himself  embarked.  But  before  he 
eould  land  the  nun  had  divulged  her  commissicm ; 
and  the  sheriff  of  Kent  eame  down  to  the  coast. 
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attended  by  Ranulf  de  Broc,  and  by  several  oth^ 
bjf  the  gentry,  to  prevent  Becket's  disembarking. 
They  declared  that  .he  was  only  entering  England  to. 
raise  a  war  against  the  king,  and  had  excommuni- 
cated the  prelates  for  doing  their  duty.  Thepopu- 
IJAce  of  Sandwich,  however,  were  in  his  favor ;  and 
John  of  Oxford,  whom  the  king  bad  ordered  to  ae- 
eompany  Becket,  bade  the  sheriff's  party  abstain, 
from  violence. 

\  At  Canterbury  itself,  the  archbishop  was  received 
Dec.  3  ^^^^  every  mark  of  joy ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
:  1 170.' the  English  commonalty,  being  generally 
:  of   Saxon  origin,  felt  a  national  interest  in 

the  fortunes  of  the  first  of  their  own  race  who  had 
ittained  to  such  an  elevated  condition  of  life,  since, 
the  conquest.  The  nobility  were  as  decidedly  hoa« 
tile;  and  Henry  the  younger,  whom  he  offered  to 
yisit,  sent  him  an'  order  not  to  quit  the  bounds  of 
hU  diocese. 

;  On  Christmas  day  the  archbishop  preached  in  the. 
pathedral  of  Canterbury.  But  his  dispourse  was^ot 
oi  glad  tidings^  of  peace  on  earthy  nor  o{  good-unU 
towards  men.  He  held  forth  in  a  bold,  angry,  and 
fierce  n^anner,  so  say  his  own  blind  admirers,  against 
the  ministers  of  the  king ;  and,  jproceeding  to  ex-^ 
(Communicate  Robert,  and  Ranulf  de  Broc,  whoQi^ 
}^e  regarded,  as  personal  enemies,  he  must  have  con- 
sumed at  least  an  hour  of  that  blessed  day  in  utter* 
ing  execrations  against  them.  Thus  did  he.  yield 
to  his  evil  passions,  though  confessedly  aware  of 
the  dangers  with  which  his  contentioiis  spirit  had. 
surrounded  him.  But  this  unhappy  man  had.  habi« 
tuated  himself  to  considering  the  fear  of  his  curses, 
as  his  best  defence.  As  a  knight  in  those  d^.ys' 
wovild  have  put  on  his  armour  against  a  foe,  so^ 
Becket  clot  lied  himself  with  cursing  Uke  as  with  his 
garment :  wherefore  he  justly  fell  under  that  fearful 
sentence,  which  says,  So  let  it  come  into  his  bowels 
tike  water i  ^nd  Hie  oil  into  /Us  bones. — As  he  loved. 
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ciirHng,  so  let  it  come  unto  him  *.  Whilst  he  wai 
pouring  out  his  evil  words,  destruction  was  coming 
ispon  hiin  from  the  evil,  though  fair  less  dreadful, 
words  of  othei's. 

The  excommunicated  prelates  had  reached  Henry's 
cotirt  in  Normandy,  and  implored  his  protection 
agaiilst  the  archbishop,  as  against  a  man  who  had 
returned  but  to  scatter  firebrands,  till  he  could  mak^ 
kings  and  bishops  bend  alike  at  his  bidding.  '  As 
long  as  he  lives,'  said  one  of  them/  ^  neither  you 
nor  your  kingdom  can  be  at  peace/ 

When  the  king  heard  that  all  his  plans,  and  aU 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  peace,  wei^e  thus 
made  useless,  and  counted  as  nothing  by  Becket; 
his  vexation  and  rage  got  quite  the  mastery  over 
him.  The  evil  suggestion  which  He  had  just  heard; 
suited  his  angry  feelings ;  and  he  exclaimed,  'Shall 
this  wretch  who  has  ate  my  breads  and  came  like  a 
beggar  to  my  court,  be  allowed  to  insult  the  king- 
dom and  his  king  in  this  manner  ?  What  a  set  of 
cowards  do  I  maintain,  if  not  one  of  them  will  avenge 
me  on  this  mischievous  priest.'  Amongst  others 
present,  when  these  words  were  uttered,  there  wei« 
four  nobles  of  his  houshold,  Reginald  de  Fitz-Urse; 
Williaih  .  Tracy,  Hugh  Moreville,  and  Richard 
Bryto  ;  men  ready  to  sell  their  souls  to  gain  the. 
favor  of  a  king.  These  four,  after  quitting  Henry's 
presence,  took  'an  oath  that  they  would  either  make 
Becket  recall  his  excommunications,  or  put  him  to 
death. '  Mounting  their  horsesthey  rode  directly  to 
the  coast ;  and  were  in  England  the  day  aflef 
Christmas. 

The  first  night  they  slept  at  Saltwood,  the  castle  . 
of  Ranulf  d(e  Broc,  who  placed  some  armed  men  at 
their  disposal.    The  next  morning  they  ien-  jj^^  gg  . 
tered  Becket's  apartment  as  he  was  rising     1170.  ^ 
from  table.     His  attendants  were  still  at 

•  Psalm  cix.  17,  la 
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Iheir  meal.  He  saluted  the  intraders ;  but  lliejt 
eat  down  looking  sternly  on  him^  and  wiliiout  mak* 
ing  any  return  to.  his  salutation.  After  a  short  si- 
lencoi  Reginald  said,  We  come  from  the  king,  to 
demand  the  absolution  of  the  bishops.    Becket  re- 

?Iied,  it  was  out  of  his  power.  A  dispute  followed. 
?hey  upbraided  him  as  a  man  who  owed  every  tbing 
to  the  king.  He  reminded  two  of  them  that  tliey 
had  once  been  his  attendants.  At  last,  the  arch- 
bishop said,  y  You  seem  to  threaten.  If  all  the 
swords  in  England  were  drawn  against  my  head^ 
you  would  gain  nothing  by  that/  *  We  will  do 
more  than  threaten,'  was  their  fierce  reply.  And 
withdrawing  into  the  court,  they  began  to  byckle 
on  their  armour ;  as  men  who  expected  a  contest 
with  the  archbishop's  adherents.  In  the  mean- 
while the  clergy  closed  the  doors,  and  almost  drag-* 
ed  Becket  into  the  church ;  his  pride  making  him 
unwilling  to  appear  to  flinch  from  violence.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  party  were  shut  out,  Reginald 
seized  a  hatchet  from  a  workman,  and  soon  forced 
an  entrance.  His  companions  pushed  forward,  and 
one  cried,  '  where  is  Thomas  Becket,  where  is  the 
traitor  ?'  To  this  no  answer  was  given*  But  when 
another  called  out,  where  is  the  archbishop  ?  *  Here,* 
said  Becket ;  ^  but  no  traitor.'  He  was  standing 
near  the  high  altar^  and  some  person  struck  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword*  and  said, '  fly,  or  you  are 
a  dead  man.'  He  would  not  stir;  but,  when  they 
attempted  to  drag  him  to  death  without  the  chiir cb, 
he  struggled,  and  the  murderers  did  their  foul  deed. 
Thus  perished  this  poor  sinner,  in  that  same 
church  which,  but  four  short  days  before,  he  had 
filled  with  the  language  of  pride,  and  the  sound  of 
his  curses,  instead  of  teaching  meekness  and  for« 

flveness.  Yet  because  his  haughty  temper  enabled 
im  to  press  forward  even  to  death,  with  unbend- 
ing stubbornness,  in  the  maintenance  of  privileges 
which  gratified  the  pride,  and  favored  the  vices  of 
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the  Romish  clergy,  they  Cfilled  him  a  saint  and.  a 
martyr;  an4  invjepted  a  thousand  fables  to  spread 
the  belief  that  .miracles  were  wrought  by  his  influ- 
ence. After  some  time^  they  even  introduced  into 
the  church  service  a  prayer  for  salvation,  as  if  it 
was  to  be  obtained  by  his  merits ;  being  so  ignorant 
of  the  word  of  Qod  that  they  knew  not,  or  else  de- 
spising that  Scripture  which  saith.  There  is  none 
other  name  un^er  heaven  given  among  m^n,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved  f  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  deluded  by  these  idl^ 
tales,  and  by  their  erroneous  teaching,  have  beeii 
known  to  visit  his  tomb  in  one  season,  They  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  idly  fancying  that  a  dead 
man  couUl  tak^  pleasure  in  the  trouble  they  under- 
went to  do  him  reverence;  and  dishonoring  the 
ane  Mediator  between  God  and  manf  by  seeking 
among  created  beings  for  a  more  able,  or  more 
willing  advocate  uiith  the  Father  than  Jesus  Christy 
the  righteous  %,  And  not  only  was  Thomas  Becket 
idolatrously  worshipped  in  9>  ^cathedral  particularly 
named  ,CbjL*i3t  s  churah  ;  but,  ^s  if  that  were  little, 
its  name  was  changed  by  usag^  to  St.  Tha^cts's  / 
and  in  one  y^ar,  when  tjie  offerings  on  the  altar  of 
Christ  were  but  a  few  p^ncej  those  brought  to 
Becket's  more  honored  9lW  fim^unted  to  six  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Whilst  the  murderers  of  Becket  were  yet  but  on 
their  way,  the  king,  haying  recovered  his  self-com- 
mand, had  consulted '^ the  nobles  about  him;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Archbishop  shpiild  be  arre^tf- 
ed«  Three  barons  were  to  be  sent  across  the  sea 
for  this  purpose ;  and  son^e  inquiry  being  necessarily 
made,  as  to  whom  the  king  should  employ,  Regi- 
nald Fitz-Urse  and  his  companions  were  found  to  be 
missing,    Henry  immeiliately  suspected  the  re^o? 

•  Acts  iv.  }%  f  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  J  I  Jghn  ii.  I. 
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bf  tbeir  concealed  departure,  and  hastened  off  per- 
sons in  pursuit,  to  command  them  back  ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  news  that  they  had  already  slain  the 
Archbishop,  in  his  cathedral,  soon  reached  the 
king,  and  filled  him  with  horror  at  the  dreadftd 
oonsequences  of  his  passionate  and  hasty  words. 
He  found  it  to  be  too  true,  that  the  tongue  is  afire, 
a  world  of  iniquity.  It  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell*.  But  though 
the  guilt  becomes  more  visible  when  «m  beingfinish- 
*ed,  bringeth forth  deaths  the  flame  must  have  been 
burning  in  his  heart  before,  however  unknown  the 
depth  of  his  g\iilt  might  be  to  him.  Thus  He  who 
seeth  the  heart  taught  the  apostle  to  declare,  that 
whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  already-f. 
Let  not,  therefore,  those  persons  whose  hatred 
meets  with  powerful  obstacles,  instead  of  finding, 
like  the  King,  executioners  too  ready  to  bring  about 
its  natural  end,  think  themselves  less  wicked  than 
hje.  His  grief,  like  all  his  other  passions,  was  most 
vjiolent,  when  he  could  no  longer  help  seeing  his 
guilt.  He  burst  out  into  loud  and  bitter  lamentations, 
covered  his  head  with  ashes,  and,  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  chamber,  refused  for  three  days  either 
food  or  consolation.  Yet  it  must  be  feared  that, 
iike  all  sinners,  whose  eyes  have  not  been  opened  to 
the  deformity  of  sin  by  meditation  on*  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  the  king  re- 
gretted the  consequences  likely  to  fall  upon  himself, 
more  than  he  did  the  course  of  his  evil  language. 
He  knew  that  all  his  hopes  of  resisting  the  over- 
grown power  of  churchmen  must  now  be  given  up, 
as  he  would  have  to  plead  before  the  Pope  for  par- 
don on  almost  any  terms.  He  was  conscious  that 
he  must  expect  all  Christendom  to  join  against  him, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  make  any  satisfaction  required 
by  the  Church  for  the  murder  of  an  Archbishop, 

•  Jas.  ill.  6.  f  1  Johtt  iii.  IS. 
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reputed  by  many  an  eminent  saint ;  nor  could  h^ 
otherwise  expect  to  clear  his  character  from  the 
foul  imputation  of  having  intended  to  employ  the 
murderers,  whom  bis  words  had  undeniably  instir 
gated. 

As  soon«  therefore,  as  he  could  bring  himself  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  his  counsellors,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  king  should  send  a  deputation  of 
nobles  and  prelates  immediately^  to  say  to  the  pope 
all  that  could  decently  be  urged  in  his  behalf;  and 
to  express  his  willingness  to  perform  any  penance 
the  pope  might  enjoin.  But  such  was  the  wicked* 
ness  which  notoriously  mixed  itself  up  with  almost 
every  part  of  this  corrupt  religion,  that  the  embassy 
thus  sent  to  procure  absolution  for  one  sin,  was  inr 
structed  to  commit  another ;  being  provided  with 
ample  gifts  to  bribe  the  papal  court,  that  the  penance 
imposed  might  be  the  lighter.  When  these  envoys 
reached  Rome,  they  were  at  first  refused  access  to 
the  pope,  and  when  they  did  obtain  an  audience^ 
they  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  words  '  Henry, 
king  of  England,'  than  the  whoje  assembly  cried 
out,  *  Forbear,  forbear,' and  broke  up  in  disorder* 
But  of  this  court  it  might  truly  be  said,  everf/  one 
hveth  gifts,  and  foUoweth  after  rewards  *.  When 
the  king's  bribes  had  been  distributed,  the  pope 
was  content  to  excommunicate  the  murderers  and 
their  abettors,  without  including  the  kine; ;  respect* 
ing  whose  guilt  or  innocence  two  cardinals  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiry. 

In  modem  times  we  should  expect  the  murderers 
to  be  seized,  put  upon  their  trial,  and  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  But  the  punishment  of  great  offenders 
was  then  the  personal  act  of  the  sovereign,  rather 
than  the  work  of  impartial  laws ;  and  Henry  was 
ashamed  to  take  upon  himself  the  punishment  of 
men,  who  would  not  have  risked  their  lives  to  commit 

*  Jsai.  1. 23. 
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Att  ttttpt)pulal*  drltne  but  for  his  taunting  language. 
Being  unable  to  live  under  excomtnumc^tioti,  they 
travelled  to  Rome ;  torobably  carrying  with  them  all 
the  money  they  could  raise ;  and  the  papal  court, 
which  would  have  put  them  to  death,  without  mercy, 
for  disputing  its  erroneous  doctrines,  was  content 
with  Inquiring  that  they  should  go  on  a  crusade;  to 
blot  out  the  stain  of  Becket's  blood  by  shedding 
"more,  in  oflfensive  warfare  against  the  nation  and 
kindred  of  his  mother. 

The  king,  too,  quitted  Normandy  to  conduct  a 
war,  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  encouraged  him 
to  undertake.  He  could  not  easily  be  so  blind  as  to 
think  it  would  wipe  away  his  sins  ;  for  he  sailed  to 
engage  in  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Irish,  a 
^people  not  charged  with  any  heresy.  But  it  had 
been  arranged,  that  his  conquests  in  Ireland  should 
bring  in  a  lasting  profit  to  the  papal  treasury ;  so  the 
king  might  expect  to  gain,  thereby,  easier  terms, 
when  the  legates  should  m&ke  their  report  to  the 
^ope. 

The  agreement  alluded  to  was  of  sottie  standing. 
•Early  in  Henry's  rei^n  he  had  informed  pope  Breat- 
spear,  commonly  called  Adrian  IV,  that  he  proposed 
to  conquer  Ii*eland ;  to  subject  its  people  to  fixed 
laws  ;  to  root  out  vice  ;  and  to  compel  the  Irish  to 
^y  a  ta^j  of  on6  penny  upon  each  house  to  his  hoK- 
"hess.  The  popes  aflfectedto  consider  themselves  as 
the  common  fathers  of  all  Christian  mifions;  and 
therefore  Adrian  ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  de- 
clared that  he  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
'Henry's  design  to  ehgage  the  English  in  ta  unpro^ 
^-oked  Warfare  with  their  Christian  brethren  and 
neighbours  in  lifeland.  The  popes  also  call  tliem- 
selVes  infcdli'bie  guides  in  all  thmgs  appertaining  to 
the  word  of  <jOo  5  and  any  really  faithftil  spiritual 
g^ide,M?^uld  have  i^minded  Henry,  that  princes  are 
not  exempt  from  the  command,  which  saith,  TAou 
^  ''It  not  covet  thy  nei^hbou^^^  housCy  nor  any  thing 


that  hd  kaih.  He  would  hare  farther  observed,  that 
the  Scripture  denounces  a  peculiar  woe  against  the 
evil eoeetousnesst^t  him i  who  cannot  be  satisfied;  int 
gatkeretk  mnto  him  all  nations^  mid  heapeth  nnio  him 
all  people  *.  But,  instead  of  speaking  thus,  the 
pope  sent  Henry  his  blessing ;  called  his  ambitious 
project,  *  ^  praiseworthy  and  pious  desire ;'  and  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  the  king  of  this  isle  of  England, 
that  every  island  where  Christ  was  known,  was  un- 
doubtedly part  of  the  property  of  the  Roman  see ; 
that  the  above  houses-tax  was  therefore  its  just  due; 
and  that  the  king  would  do  well  to  enforce  it. 

At  that  time,  however,  Henry's  attention  was  di-» 
verted  to  other  quarters ;  and  perhaps  a  signal  de* 
feat,  which  he  met  with  in  attempting  to  subdixe 
North  Wales,  contributed  to  deter  him  from  pro* 
ceeding  to  invade  Ireland.  But,  when  he  would 
have  left  the  Irish  unmolested,  their  own  quarrels  led 
them  to  Solicit  the  interference  of  some  EngUsh  no* 
bles  and  ad  venture  rs>  who,  entering  the  country  in 
arms,  took  possession  of  what  they  could  conquer. 

The  islaild  of  Ifeland  is  about  SSO  miles  long,  and 
half  as  many  broad.  The  most  southern  parts  are 
nearly  in  a  line  with  London  and  Bristol ;  but,  as  it 
stands  farther  out  in  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean  than 
Ehgland,  its  climate  receives  more  of  those  eflSects 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  has  a  tendeiKrf 
to  produce,  being  less  cold  in  winter  and  more  sub- 
ject to  rains..  These  two  circumstances  are  favour- 
able to  its  fertility,  and  particularly  so  to  verdure. 
The  numerous  bays  on  its  coasts,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  fine  rivers,  are  well  suited  to  form  a  va- 
riety of  beautiful  prospects ;  whilst  a  number  of  very 
extensive  bogs  give  a  much  less  pleasing  peculiarity 
to  the  face  of  the  country,  But  the  peat  of  which 
these  bogs  are  composed,  provides  the  natives  with 
an  abundant  and  easily  procurable  supply  of  good 
fuel. 

^  ♦  Hab.  ii.  5. 
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Tb'e  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Britons ;  and  many  of  their  des« 
cendants  still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue  *. 
The  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  would  naturally  reach 
them  through  Britain ;  and  the  tradition  may  be  cor- 
rect which  describes  Patrick,  a  native  of  the 
^.]).^  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow^  as  very  useful  in 
450.'  spreading  that  knowledge  among  the  Irish. 
The  conquest  of  England  by  the  heathen 
Saxons  would  drive  numbers  of  the  British  clergy  to 
seek  shelter  in  Ireland^  at  the  same  time  that  it  broke 
the  line  of  communication  between  the  Irish  and  th^ 
southern  churches  of  Europe,  which  were  then 
rapidly  corrupting ;  and  it  has  been  already  noticed 
that  the  Irish  clergy  held,  in  consequence,  a  some- 
what purer  faith  f  than  those  missionaries,  who  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  convert  the  Saxons.  But  when 
the  Northmen  ravaged  England,  they  harassed  and 
subdued  much  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  also ;  and  th^ 
natives  retiring  to  their  bogs  and  mountains  fell  back 
into  ignorance  and  barbarism;  no  Alfred  being 
raised  up  there,  at  once  to  protect  his  country  and 
call  his  countrymen  to  civilization.  The  Irish  cnurch 
however,  continued  to  exist ;  and  it  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  church  of  Rome  till  the  pope  sent  an 
emissary,  who  tempted  the  ambition  of  the  Irish  pre- 
lates, by  proposing  to  convert  the  episcopal  sees  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and  Dublin  into 
n48.  ai^chbishoprics.  The  state  attached  to  the 
'  title  of  archbishop  could  not  have  been  very 
splendid,  when  the  residences  of  their  kinga  were 
only  constructed  of  wooden  pillars  with  wicker-work 
between  them.  But  by  inducing  the  bishopa  of 
Irieland  to  become  candidates  for  this  title,  the  pope 
made  a  most  artful  advance  towards  sectiring  their 
dependence ;  the  papal  court  having  managed  to 
create  a  general  persuasion  that  the  appointment  of 

•  See  p.  15^  f  See  p.  99. 
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an  archbishop  was  incomplete  till  he  had  received 
his  pall  from  Rome  ^.  1  he  number  of  aTchbiahop«> 
rics  was  one  for  each  of  the  four  chief  kingdoms 
into  which  Ireland  »was  then  divided.  These  were> 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught^  and  Munster ;  but  the 
king  of  Connaught  exercised  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
over  the  three  others ;  and  he  had  lately  invaded 
LeiHster^  to  compel  its  king»  Dermot,  to  make 
amends  to  an  inferior  chieftain  for  having  carried  off' 
his  wife  by  force.  The  adulterer,  bent  on  revenge, 
quitted  Ireland;  and,  following  king  Henry  into 
France,  applied  to  him  for  aid.  The  monarch  of  so 
many  rich  provinces  regarded  the  king  of  Leinster 
as  a  mere  barbarian ;  but  gave  him  leave  to  obtain 
assistance  from  any  of  the  English  nobles  if  he  could. 
To  England  therefore  Dermot  went,  and  made  the 
most  tempting  offers  in  his  power  to  Richard  de 
Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
whose  extravagance  had  driven  him  to  being  greedy 
after  gain,  and  whose  bravery  was  known  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Ireland.  The  earl,  caring  little 
what  might  be  the  merits  of  Dermot's  cause,  en* 
gaged  to  support  him ;  and  sent  off  a  dependent 
named  Fitz-Stephen,  with  500  men  at  arms  and 
archers,  to  act  as  Dermot  should  suggest. 

They  made  good  their  landing  near  Wex- 
ford ;  and,  advancing  into  the  country,  were  i^g^' 
engaged  by  a  large  body  of  natives,  of  whom 
they  slew  ^00.  The  heads  of  the  slain  being  cast  at 
Dermot's  feet^  the  savage  clapped  his  hands  at  the 
8ight,  and  leapt  into  the  air  for  joy ;  then,  turning 
over  the  bloody  heap,  and  distinguishing  the  head 
of  a  personal  enemy,  he  held  it  iip  by  the  ears,  and 
tore  off  the  nose  with  his  teeth.  To  such  a  wretch 
did  soldiers  of  honour,  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
his  companions  delighted  to  call  themselves,  sell 
their  blood  and  their  consciences  for  fiUhy  luere^ 

■*  Seep.  311. 
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For'  the  first'  party  being  succ^sful  the;  wefre  fol* 
lowed  by  other  adventurers  under  Maurice  Fits- 
Gerald^  and  Henry  MouDtmorris^  and  at  last  by 
the  earl  himself  with  a  host  of  broken  speiidthrift8» 
and  men  of  such  desperate  fortunes  that  one  of  their 
leaders  bore  the  significant  by-name  of  Le  Poer, 
or  *  the  pauper.' 

Strongbow  married  the  daughter  of  Dermot ;  and 
soon  shewed  the  intention  of  conquering  all  he  could 
of  the  country^  for  himself  and  his  English,  or  rather 
Norman;,  comrades.  Waterford  and  Dublin  speedily 
fell  into  their  hands ;  and  the  king  of  Connaught 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  together  a  force  sofficient 
to  drive  them  back  aeross  the  sea. 

The  alarm  now  raised  amongst  the  Irish  was  I30t 
however  without  some^benefit  to  the  natioo«  It 
awoke  the  clergy  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  their  duty. 
They  knew  that  national  calamities  were  very  likely 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  wrath  of  Goi>  against 
national  sins ;  and,  observing  that  tlie  scoui'go  which 
now  hung  over  their  country  came  from  Kngla»d« 
they  called  to  mind  the  guilt  incurred  by  their  nation 
in  buying  for  slaves  numbers  of  JEInglish  youtbsi 
either  sold  by  inhuman  parents,  or*  kidnapped  by 
slave-traders.  They  therefore,  being  assem* 
1171.  ^^  in  council  at  Armagh,  passed  a  decree 
requiring  their  countrymen  to  set  all  their 
English  slaves  at  liberty  forthwith.  In  this  they 
did  well ;  but  the  ferocity  of  Dermot, .  and  the  trea- 
chery and  murders  which  broke  out^  at  this 'time, 
in  the  royal  family  of  Connaught,  proved  that  there 
were  other  national  sins,  for  which  it  equally  behoved 
them  to  call  their  countrymen  to  repentance,  and  to 
exhort  their  kings  and  their  nobles  to  cr^  miffhtUy 
to  Goo,  and  to  turn  eeery  one  from  his  ^vil  way, 
and  from  the  violence  that  was  in  their  hands  ^, 

It  was  the  news  of  Strongbow '$  success  which 
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gave  kifig  Henry  a  pr^ta^t  ibr  quitting  France,  li$/ 
arrived  off  Waterfor4  with  a  fleet  of  400  transports ; 
«dya,i¥?ed  with  his  arnoy  a,s  far  inward  as  Ca&hel ; 
and  received  the  homage  of  all  th^  chieftains  pf 
Man^ter  and  l^inster,  In  Dubliji  he  heW  hi$  couirt 
at  Christmas  in  a  hou^e,  the  walls  of  whiqh  were  but 
wattled  boughs ;  yet  he  daz^jled  the  natives  by  the. 
{n£^nificence  of  his  retinue,  and  the  hospita^lity  which 
he  displayed.  The  clergy  too,  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  pope  Adrian,  consented  to  acknowledge 
Heni?y  ^s  lawful  sovereign  of  Ireland ;  and  agreed 
to  bring  thei*  discipline  to  closer  unifor«iity  with 
that  of  the  chux'ch  of  Rome. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  pap^l  legates  h^d  reached 
Normartdy,  and  the  king  had  asceirtained  that  thq 
term»  on  wbi^b  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church 
were  nearly  as  moderate  as  he  cpuld  hope  to  obta,in. 
He>  therefore,  again  left  Ireland  (ox  France ;  and 
waft  absolved  with  much  form,  after  he  had  taken 
his  oath,  that  he  was  innocent  of  Becket's  niu^der; 
ami  had  bound  himself,  to  restore. to  the  archbishop'^ 
fpiends  ^11  their  possessions ;  to  maintain  ^00  knights 
for  a  twelvemonth  in  war  against  the  Ms^hometans  ^ 
and  to  abolish  as  many  of  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon as  the  pope  should  require. 

These  terms  were  much  less  severe  than  the  king 
of  Finance  and  his  bishops  urged  the  pope  to  insist 
vpon.  But  Alexander  was,  perhaps,  induced  to 
laake  no  farther  public  demands  upon  Henry,  in 
consequence  of  obtaining  from  him  a.  concession, 
which  was  to  be  kept  secret  at  the  time,  but  would 
afford  a  fair  excuse  for  continual  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  l^ngland  henceforward.  I(  appears 
not  improbable  that  Henry  gave  Alexander  an  ap^ 
knowledgment  that  he  held  his  kingdom  under  the. 
pope  * ;  and  a  promise  that  he^  and  hi?  successors 
for  evei:>  would  not  regard  themselves,  as  lawful 

•  Se§  p.  a75. 
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kings,  any  longer  than  whilst  the  popes  should  be 
satisfied  with  their  religious  belief. 

Thus  did  the  pope  make  a  gainfiil  traffic,  for  the 
Romish  priesthood,  of  his  supposed  power  to  grant 
absolution  for  sins*  But  God  wiU  not  do  wickedly ; 
neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment.  For 
the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and 
cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his,  ways** 
Most  remarkably  did  He  caUse  king  Henry  to  find 
afflictions  come  upon  him ;  and  each  sent  according 
to  the  way  in  which  he  had  sinned.  His  amlntion 
led  him  to  marry  a  woman  of  ill  reputation,  setting 
no  value  on  that  scripture  which  saith,  A  virtuous 
woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband')^.  But  queen 
Eleanor  had  a  fierce  temper,  and  he  found,  that  iiis 
better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than  with  a  eonienr 
tious  and  an  angry  woman  If,*  His  domestic  happi- 
ness having  thus  been  bartered  for  increase  of  wealtii, 
he  vainly  and  wickedly  sought  to  find  consolation  in 
the  flatteries  and  pretended  affection  of  adultresses. 
This  irritated  his  queen  the  more ;  and  gave  her  a 
pretext  for  fomenting  rebellions  in  those  provmces 
which  the  king  had  so  dearly  bought,  by  becoming 
her  husband.  Thus  did  he  advance  in  misery  as  he 
advanced  in  sin.  His  ingratitude  to  God,  who  had 
so  highly  exalted  him,  was  next  shown  in  his  exalting 
a  notoriously  unfit  man  to  the  head  of  the  church,  for 
political  ends.  Those  ends  were  defeated,  instead 
of  being  advanced,  and  Becket  repaid  him  with  in<* 
gratitude  like  his  own.  In  his  contest  with  Becket, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  he  indulged 
his  angry,  passions ;  and  his  angry  passions  at  length 
tempted  others  into  a  crime  which  obliged  him  to 
give  up  all  that  his  prudence  had  with  much  diffi- 
culty effected.  Lastly,  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
vain  pleasure  of  seeing  his  sons  surrounded  with 
royal  state,  he  trained  them  on  to  ambition  and 
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pride,  instead  of  nurturing  them  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord*  He  gave  them  a  kingdom  and  provinces  to 
command  when  they  were  but  boys,  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  those  people  over  whom  God  had 
made  him  ruler.  The  ambition  wliich  he  had  thus 
intentionally  kindled^  tempted  them  to  rebel  against 
him  and  make  war  upon  each  other  for  more  ample 
power ;  and  the  subjects  whom  he  had  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  spoilt  children^  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  rebellions. 

Thus  Henfy,  the  Younger,  had  scarcely  reached 
the  age  of  a  man,  before  he  made  his  coronation  an 
excuse  for  demanding  that  his  father  should  entirely 
resign  to  him  that  crown,  which  he  had  been  too 
soon  permitted  to  wear.  Richard,  the  king's  second 
son,  to  whose  government  the  duchy  of  Guienne 
had  been  as  improperly  entrusted,  made  his  mother's 
wrongs  the  excuse  for  inviting  the  provinces  which 
were  her  dower,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  father. 
Geoffrey,  the  third  son,  for  whoih  the  king  had  un- 
justly obtained  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  joined  his 
brothers  in  their  unnatural  war,  almost  without  pre- 
tending to  have  an  excuse.  John,  still  younger, 
had  been  sent  over  as  lord  of  Ireland ;  and,  for  the 
present,  gave  his  father  no  other  affliction,  than  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  recall  him,  for  fear  of  losing, 
by  the  excessive  roily  of  this  favourite  son,  all  that 
he  had  there  conquered  or  gained. 

The  rebellious  princes  were  encouraged  and  as* 
sisted  by  the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  Scotch  took 
advantage  of  king  Henry's  embarrassments,  to  come 
on  a  robbing  expedition  into  England. 

These  calamities  seemed  to  Henry  himself  nothing 
less  than  the  visible  marks  of  the  wrath  of  Gob 
against  him ;  but  his  spiritual  guides  wei'e  hot  dis- 
posed to  point  out  any  other  reason  for  that  wrath 
than  the  evil  influence  of  Becket.  They  knew  that 
the  late  archbishop,  whilst  living,  would  never  have 
forgiven  the  king's  opposition  to  himi  till  his  so« 
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vereign  should  have  htimVled  himself  before  him; 
and  they  seemed  to  think  that  Becket  -maintamcfd 
the  same  haughty  disposition  beyond  the  graire; 
and  must  be  satisfied,  or  he  would  take  a  full  re« 
{venge.  Sin  and  ignorance  produced  the  same  fears 
and  superstitions  in  Henry^  as  in  men  of  much  less 
voridly  wisdom  than  he.  HaTing,  therefbre,  ar* 
rived  in  England,  to  take  the  fi^ld  agaipst  fab 
enemies,  the  king  would  attend  to  no  public  business 
till  he  had  visited  Becket's  tomb  as  a  penitent. 
From  Southampton,  where  he  had  landed,  he  pro- 
ceeded straightway  towards  Canterbury ;  and  as  soon 

as  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  were  in  sight* 
1174.  *  he  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  laid  aside  his 

usual  garments ;  threw  a  coarse  cloth  over 
his  shoulders ;  and  walked  the  remaining  tfatee 
miles  bare-foot  into  the  city,  marking  the  road  with 
the  blood  which  its  sharp  stones  drew  from  his  feet. 
Heaching  the  church  he  descended  into  the  vaults 
beneath  the  floor ;  fell  prostrate  before  the  tomb  of 
his  late  enemy :  and  stretched  himself  out  with  ex- 
4[ended  arms  on  the  ground,  whilst  that  bishop  of 
.London  whom  Becket  had  excommunicated,  as  the 
•king's  adviser,  proclaimed  his  solemn  disavowal  of 
any  intention  to  bring  about  the  late  archbisliop*8 
death.  The  monks  of  the  convent,  eighty  in  num- 
ber, the  bishops,  the  abbots  and  some  other  clergy, 
present,  were  then  each  provided  with  a  knotted 
^ord ;  and  the  poor  ignorant  king,  baring  his 
shoulders,  received  from  each,  three  or  five  stripes. 
His  bleeding  back  was  then  covered  with  sackcloth; 
and,  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  he  continued  all 
'that  day,  and  great  part  of  the  night  praying,  for 

Eardon  ^id  for  help,  to  the  wretched  sinner  whom 
e  had  long  known  as  an  ambitious  and  prodigal 
courtier,  and  then  as  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious 
priest.     The  next  morning,  he  assigned  40/.  for 
ever  to  purchase  tapers,  to  be  burnt  perpetually 
^ore  Becket*s  tomb ;  and,  having  made  other  gifts 
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also,  departed  for  London.  Tbere  he  fell  ill  from 
the  fatigue  and  sufferings  which  he  h£(d  undergone } 
having  been  made  to  feel  the  difference*  though  h^ 
y^t  understood  it  not,  between  the  hght  burden  and 
the  easy  yoke  of  Christ>  and  the  heavy  load  and 
bard  yoke  which  superstition  hinds  upon  those 
who  neglect  the  gospel  to  follow  other  teaching* 
The  ignorance,  which  had  led  the  king  to  submit  to 
this  slavish  degradatioui  was  n6t  innocent.  For  he 
ought,  to  have  honoured  Gop  by  reading  and  medi- 
tating on  His  holy  word.  Had  he  sincerely  loved 
the  truth,  the  book  of  truth  was  within  his  reach  i 
but  of  such  as  have  noi  received  the  love  of  the. 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saped,  it  is  declared,  that 
for  this  came,  Goo  shall  send  them  a  strong  delusion^ 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie  ^.  And  thus  He  did 
towards  the  king ;  suffering  the  Qew$  of  the  taking 
of  Wilham  king  of  Scots  ffy  the  English  forcjes,  to 
reach  London,  so  that  it  was  to  Henry  ^  strong 
delusion  ;  tempting  him  to  believe  that  as  the  capture 
happened  on  the  day  he  completed  his  penance,  U 
must  have  been  obtained  for  him  by  the  powerful 
intercession  of  Becket  f. 

For  sixteen  years  the  king  of  England  continued 
to  be  made  miserable  by  a  succession  of  disputes 
and  wars  with  his  rebe^ious  sops.  To  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  pope  against  them,  he  humbled  him-^ 
self  so  far  as  publicly  to  declare*  that  he  held  hia 
kingdom  but  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope*  The  aid  he 
wanted  was,  that  the  pope  should  denounce  the  hor<» 
rible  curses  of  a  Komish  exoom]Bunica.tion  against 
his  sons.  But  as  the  .wrath  of  God  never  ought 
to  be  caUed  down,  so  it  needed  not  to  be  invoked 
against  stubborn  and  rebellious  sons,  ,u>hich  will  not 

•  ^  Tt»c3s.  U.  U. 

^  f  The  king  of  Scotland  was  detaiBed  a  prisoner,  till  be  had 
sworn  foalty  to  Henry  as  his  sovereign  lord  ;  and  agreed  to  ad- 
mit English  garrisons  iato  £diiiburgti  find  some  other  castles, 
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'obey  the  voice  of  their  father*.  Two  of  the  sons 
of  Henry  died  young,  in  the  midst  of  their  guilt ; 
and  the  other  two  were  suffered  to  increase  in 
wickedness  as  they  advanced  in  age.  The  death  of 
Henry  the  Younger  was  confessedly  brought  on  by 
vexation,  at  finding  himself  defeated  in  all  his 
schemes  against  his  father;  but  the  fear  of  soon 
appearing  before  Gob,  made  him  hasten  messengers 
to  intteat  that  his  father  would  visit,  and  forgive 
him.  The  old  king  was  willing  to  forgive  his  son, 
but  afraid  to  return  with  the  messengers ;  least  the 
repentance  of  the  prince  should  prove  but  hypo- 
crisy ;  and  their  story,  a  plot  for  entrapping  him. 
And  now  the  unhappy  young  man,  vainly  ima- 
gining he  might  atone  for  his  own  guilt  by  self- 
inflictions,  bade  the  attendant  priests  change  his 
linen  for  sack-cloth ;  and  drag  him  from  his 

nsd'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^P^  about  his  neck,  to  a  heap  of 

ashes,  on  which  he  expired. 
'  Richard,  then  became  heir  to  the  throne;  and 
impatient  to  possess  the  kingdom,  drove  his  father 
to  such  extremities,  with  the  help  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  of  traitors  in  his  father's  council,  that 
Henry  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  his 
enemies  chose  to  dictate.  Amongst  other  condi- 
tions he  was  required  to  put  his  seal  to  the  par- 
don of  all  those  subjects  who  had  openly,  or  se- 
cretly, assisted  his  foes.  He  consented  ;  and  then 
desured  to  see  the  list.  Foremost  among  these 
names  he  found  that  of  his  favorite  son,  John ; 
whom  he  had  hitherto  taken  comfort  in  believing  to 
be  sincerely  attached  to  him.     He  read  no  farther ; 

but  returned  the  paper.  The  blow  had  broken 
{^'^  his  heart.    He  fell  ill;  cursed  his  wicked  sons, 

and  died. 
Thus  miserably  expired  this  great  monarch.    His 
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reign,  however,  though  unhappy  for  himself,  was 
much  less  so  for  England  than  the  preceding  one* 
Agriculture  and  commerce  had    considerably  re- 
vived.    Henry  has  been  much  less  of  an  oppressor 
than    the  Conqueror  and  his  sons;   yet  many  of 
the  customs  which  he  found  and  continued  were 
exceedingly  oppressive,  after  that  uneven  manner 
which  distinguished  the  collection  of  the  royal  re* 
venues  in  those  times.    That  no  source  of  emolu- 
ment might  pass  unnoticed,  king  Henry  appointed 
itinerant  judges;  less  with  a  view  of  distributing 
justice  round  the  country,  than  to  look  after  pe-^ 
nalties,    and    other   pecuniary   rights    belonging 
to  the  crown;  such  as  the  wardships  of  minors' 
estates,  the  right  of  giving,  or  rather  selling,  m 
marriage  female  wards,  and  the  daughters  of  any  of 
the  king's  tenants.    What  a  heavy  as  well  as  partial 
tax  this  last  was,  besides  its  cruel  interference  with 
the  liberty  dearest  to  the  parties  concerned,  may  be 
learned  from  one  instance  on  the  records  of  this 
reign ;  where  a  certain  Adam  Fitz  Norman  is  noted 
to  have  paid  the  king  18/.  6s.  8d.  that  his  daughter 
tnight  have  leave  to  marry  the  son  of  William  Lecley ; 
and  William  Lecley  was  at  the  same  time  made  to 
pay  22L  8s.  that  his  son  might  marry  the  daughter 
of  Adam  Fitz  Norman ;  and  this  when  money  was 
so  scarce  that  an  ox,  or  a  draught-horse,  would  only 
fetch  four  shillings.    That  these  judges  might  not 
leave  any  part  of  the  country  unvisited,  Henry  II. 
divided  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  and  appointed 
different  persons  to  go  the  circuit  of  each.    Thus 
to  the  county  courts  of  assize,  which  were  of  Saxon 
origin,  was  superadded  a  presiding  lawyer  selected 
by  the  king;  and  a  measure  which  began  in  the 
selfish  wish  of  collecting  from  the  subjects  every 
farthing  to  which  the  crown  could  lay  a  claim,  was 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  later  councils  of 
English  sovereigns  made  to  lead  to  a  most  important 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  justice.    For  tha 
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judge8«  who  continue  to  be  sei^t  on  circuits  having 
earned  their  experience  in  the  great  courts  of  tba 
kingdom,  learn  to  maintain  an  uniform  manner  of 
^plaining  the  law  throughout  the  county  courts  in 
which  they  preside;  whilst  they  coiw  into  those 
counties  as  strangers,  not  having  the  temptations  to 
partiality,  whiph  would  be  felt  by  persons  living  in 
them,  and  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  litigat* 
log  parties,  or  perhaps  sharing  strongly  in  their 
feelings  on  local  sutgects  of  dispute. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Reign,  o/*  Richard  ^  I. 

j[ljciiAKO,  who  now  succeeded  to  all  his  father'^  do* 
piiinion^,  had  earned  by  his  boldness  the  surname  of 
Ckeur- de-lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted. 
,  In  those  times  of  violence,  bravery  was  held  in 
lugher  esteem  than  any  other  quality ;  because  no- 
thing else  could  maintain  peace  and  justice.  Wo* 
men,  the  dergy,  and  all  such  persons  as  have  more 
activitv  of  mind  than  bodily  strength  and  courage* 
w^e  min  to  employ  their  smiles»  their  money,  in 
their  flatteries,  in  persuading  the  brave  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them*  Might  being  much  more  respect* 
ed  than  rights  the  heir  of  an  estate  was  early  trained 
to  defend  it  with  his  sword ;  whilst  the  younger 
brothers,  sharing  his  habits,  but  not  his  inheritancei 
betook  themselves  to  arms  for  support ;  either  em^ 
ploying  them  to  rob  the  defenceless,  or  to  earn 
rewards  by  their  protection*  In  such  a  state  of . 
things  the  gentry  of  the  land  because  so  many  sol* 
diers,  without  waiting  to  be  summoned  by  their 
sovereign  to  war.  Every  gexUleman^  who  could 
r^iii./>)ia4e  a  suit  of  steel  armour>  with  a  stout  horse 


to  carry  him,  and  could  mamtei^  an  ^quirej  or 
amiour'^bearery  aa  the  word  originally  import^di 
might  obtain  admiasion  into  th^  order  of  knighthood 
from  any  one  who  waa  himself  a  knight,  He  wm 
then  considered  Ils  a  sort  of  licensed  combatant# 
ready  to  engage  in  any  quarrel.  As  gunpowdet 
was  not  yet  invented,  he  was  a  match  for  fifty  ordi-* 
narUy  armed  common  meuj  when  he  ruahed  into 
battle,  having  himself  and  his  steed  almost  encased 
in  armour,  strong  enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  a 
dub  or  the  cut  of  a  sword,  unless  it  came  from  a 
very  powerful  and  skilful  arm.  As  the  plates  of 
metal  and  thick  folds  of  leather,  which  composed 
this  armour,  made  it  too  cumbersome  to  march  iii« 
the  horse  was  a  moat  necessary  part  of  such  a  wais 
r^or's  equipment.  Hence  the  words  chevalier  and 
chivalry,  which  laat  nearly  approaches  to  cavalry, 
were  employed  in  speaking  of  knights  and  their 
usages. 

As  pride,  rather  than  covetouaness,  is  the  beaet^ 
ting  sin  of  the  strong  and  active,  honour  was  the 
reward  they  most  greedily  sought  after.  The 
haughty  nobles  of  those  times,  who  could  break  the 
laws  of  the  land  with  impunity,  were  afraid  of  doing 
any  thing  which  their  companions,  or  the  chronic 
clers  and  poets  of  their  day,  would  have  called  meant 
and  cowardly;  because  it  would  have  destroyed 
their  dearest  hope,  that  of  hearing  themselves  praia^ 
ed  as  true  knights ;  and  would  have  subjected  thesa 
to  receive  the  most  galling  marka  of  contempt  from 
their  rude  and  fearless  associates  in  arms.  As  the 
persons,  whose  approbation  bestowed  the  honour 
most  coveted,  were  of  different  descriptiona,  th« 
good  opinion  of  each  class  was  to  be  obtained  by 
conduct  peculiarly  acceptahte  to  it.  Thua  thna 
women  would  allow  none  to  be  true  knights,  who 
were  not  courteous  to  the  female  sex,  and  zealous 
to  protect  their  reputation.  The  chroniclers,  who 
were  chiefly  clergy^  apoke  well  of  none  who  would 
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tiot  ahetr  outward  respect  to  the  priesthood  &nd  to 
the  forms  of  religion,  and  abstain  trtHii  injuring  the 
property  of  the  Church.  The  poets,  called  Tron- 
badours,  and  flourishing  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France,  were  most  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
powerful,  and  to  exalt  their  bravery,  when  they 
found  them  generous  and  hospitable.  Whilst  the 
knights  themselves  expected  from  each  other  cou- 
rage,  and  franlcneHS,  and  fidelity  to  promises.  On 
the  other  hand  each  class  bestowed  its  pr^se  on 
the  qualities  that  were  favourable  to  its  views,  with* 
out  caring  for  ounces  which  neither  interfered  with 
its  interests  nor  wishes.  The  priests  and  monks 
tfaought.that  the  neglect  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
of  peace  and  holiness,  without  which  none  shall  tee 
Him*,  need  not  prevent  their  praising  the  grossest 
sinner  t,  if  he  paid  them  liberally  for  praying  that 
he  might  be  forgiven ;  though  without  parting  with 
fats  sins.  Thus  did  they  justify  the  wicked  for  a 
reward  %.  The  troubadours  found  the  most  loaded 
.  tables  in  the  houses  of  the  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant ;  and  spoke  of  their  vices  as  if  they  were  vir- 
tues. The  knights,  instead  of  reprobating  ambition 
and  pride,  admired  them  in  each  other.  The  noble 
women  made  no  difficulty  of  praising  those  who 
would  flatter,  and  tempt  them  to  vanity  and  sin ;  pro- 
vided the  tempter  was  willing  to  risk  his  life,  to 
punish  the  man  who  should  dare  to  charge  a  female 
with  criminality.  The  consequence  was,  that  though 
women  were  much  honoured  in  words,  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  they  were  far  &om  being  treated  aa  rea- 
sonable creatures.  No  female  of  birth  was  thought 
eatitled  to  choose  whom  she  should  take  for  her 
dian,  and  guide  through  life.  It 
noticed  that  heiresses,  and  daugb- 
Jits,  were  sold  by  the  king  in  mar- 
m,  to  the  highnt  bidder.     And 
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where  the  king  had  no  claim  to  interfere,  marriage 
was  equally  a  matter  of  traffic.  A  successful  knight 
generally  took  advantage  of  the  influence  he  had 
gained,  to  procure  the  wife  whose  property  or  con- 
nexions would  make  the  greatest  addition  to  that 
influence,  or  add  most  to  his  estates*  She  was  not 
unfrequently  only  known  to  him  by  the  reports  of 
agents,  who  could  speak  with  most  certainty  of  the 
wealth  she  would  bring,  and  of  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  to  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  her  hand. 
The  suitor  cared  little  whether  he  could  fis  his 
affections  on  his  proposed  wife ;  because,  if  tempted 
after  marriage  to  fix  them  elsewhere,  he  knew  that 
he  should  not  be  the  less  held  in  honour,  notwith* 
standing  his  wickedness.  For  the  rules  whereby 
men  were,  and  still  are  guided,  in  calling  actions 
honourable  or  dishonourable,  are  entirely  built  on 
the  examples  and  opinions  of  heady^  high-minded 
tneuf  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  loiters  of  God  ♦. 
In  like  manner,  haughty  behaviour  to  the  poor,  op- 
pression of  tenantry,  cruelty  to  servants,  refusal  to 
pay  tradesmen  their  just  demands,  have  not  pre-' 
vented  persons  from  being  called  very  honourable 
men ;  because  they  might  be  brave  in  combat,  and 
cheerful  and  liberal  and  courteous  in  the  company 
of  those  who  distributed  this  praise,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  guilty  of  these  oflences  towards  their 
humble  inferiors  and  dependants. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  shew  with  what  open . 
and  cruel  contempt  for  their  brethren  in  humble 
Hfe,  the  high-mindedlaid  down  the  rules  of  chivalry* 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  knight  encased  in  his 
armour,  and  charging  with  his  spear  and  battle-axe 
on  the  common  soldiers,  in  the  field  of  battle,  might 
almost  slaughter  them  like  sheep.  If  he  attempted 
to  slay  another  knight,  accidentally  found  as  uq-* 
armed  as  they,  he  would  have  been  despised  as  a 

•  2-Tim.  ill.  4. 
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folae  knigh^  for  taking  aa  uuTair  advaQtage ;  ajid 
would  hare  forfeited  that  honour  whiqh  was  d«ar«F 
than  hfe  to  the  proud.  But  if  it  so  iiappenf  d  that 
his  horse  fell  in  making  the  charge,  and  be  was 
flung  from  his  saddle,  then  tbe  we^ht  and  stiffness 
of  his  armour  made  him  almost  iDcapablQ  of  ri^Rg ; 
and  a  peasant,  armed  but  with  a  knife,  could  put 
him  to  death.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  made  a  rule 
of  chivalry  that  bo  common  man  should  dare  to  slay 
a  knight ;  hence  the  poor  peaeants,  whoni  he  would 
have  trampled  under  his  horse's  feet,  were  fain  to 
teepect  his  order  when  he  lay  on  the  ground,  for  ' 
their  own  officers  would  otherwise  have  used  themi 
barbarously.  The  of&cers  bad  evidently  an  interest 
in  maintaining  a  rule,  which  might  one  day  eave 
their  own  lives ;  and  had  also  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  ransom  of  the  captive 
knight,  whoni  the  common  men  could  hold  down 
till  he  chose  to  surrender  his  sword  to  an  equal> 

But,  whilst  many  things  contrary  to  the  law  of 
GoQ  were  held  to  be  no  violations  of  the  law  of  ho- 
nour, a  knight  would  have  been  disgraced  for  life, 
who  should  have  obtained  so  complete  a  victory- 
over  pride  and  passion  as  to  be  capable  of  pbeying 
his  Saviour  to  the  letter  * ;  turning  his  left  cheek 
to  him  who  had  smitten  the  right.  Our  X<ord 
asked,  JIiM  euM  ye  believe,  te/tieh  receive  honour  onf 
<^  .another,  and  seek  not  the  hovanr  that  cotnetk 
from  Gad  only  f  I  And  it  does  seem  to  have  been 
quite  impoesihte  for  those  who  desired  honour  one  qf 
smother,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  receive  that  scrip- 
ture which  says  to  Christians,  IValA-  worthy  (ff'the 
v^ooiiaa  wh&'emih  ye  are  called,  with  all  IcwtineM 
with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 

',  endeavoHring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
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iptural  standard,  of  what  is  right  and 
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wroog,  beei)  h^Id  in  honour.  King  Ricbai*d  would 
never  have  received  the  praises  n^hich  fed  his  proud 
apirit,  and  encouraged  him  in  a  career  of  wild  vie-* 
lence  from  hia  boyhood  to  bis  death.  But  because 
be  was  bold,  and  i^tive,  and  profuse,  and  a  aealoua 
friend  and  patron  of  knights  and  troubadours,  tliey 
spoko  and  sung  of  him  aa  the  best  anjl  greatest  of 
princes^  though  they  knew  him  to  be  passionate,  re-* 
vengeful,  and  cruel;  a  rebellious  subject,  and  an 
unnatural  son.  As  governor  of  Foitou  and  Aqui<^ 
taine  he  had  been  most  severe  in  es.acting  obedience 
from  those  under  his  authority,  at  the  very  time  that 
be  was  setting  the  example  of  repeated  rebellion 
against  the  authority  to  which  he  himself  ought  to 
have  been  subject.  And  the  guilt  of  his  rebellion 
was  the  more  dreadful,  for  it  was  against  the  fatheir 
who  had  entrusted  him^  too  indulgently,  with  the 
power  he  thus  abused. 

It  was  from  common  report  that  be  first  heard  his  ' 
father  was  dead,  heart-broken  by  the  ingratitude  of 
his  soils.  Then,  indeed,  Richard  hastened  to  tho 
church  in  which  the  body  lay :  he  found  the  corpoe 
placed  on  a  bier,  the  face  uncovered,  and  the  raarka 
of  anguish  still  visible  in  the  features  of  the  counte-» 
no^nce.  Richard  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  fell  in 
tears  on  his  knees.  But  be  soon  rose,  to  depart 
and  secure  the  treasures  which  Henry  had  left  in 
the  adjacent  castle  of  Chinon.  Yet  the  new  king 
gave  one  farther  proof,  instructive  to  the  corrupters 
of  princes,  that  his  conscience  disapproved  of  hi& 
past  conduct.  He  turned  off  his  own  advisers,  and 
took  into  his  service  several  of  the  ministers  who 
had  been  faithful  to  his  father. 

From  the  south  of  France  Richard  came  into 
Normandy ;  and  at  Rpuen  he  received  the  sword  of 
the  Duchy,  the  emblem  of  power.    He  then  crossed 
over  to   £i^land,  and  was  crowned  at    Sept.  3, 
Westminster,  >189. 

During  the  coronatioQ  feast  some  Jews^  pressing 
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forward  with  offerings  for  the  new  king^  were  thrust 
back  as  unmannerly  intruders.  A  scuffle  ensuedi 
the  mob  became  enraged,  and  giving  vent  to  their 
evil  passions,  they  proceeded  from  one  act  of  vio- 
lence to  another,  till  they  had  burnt  all  the  Jews* 
houses,  and  murdered  every  man  whose  jfellow  cap 
proved  him  to  be  of  that  unhappy  nation ;  who  were 
compelled  by  law  to  wear  this  distinguishing  badge* 
The  next  day  the  work  of  destruction  had  not  yet 
ceased,  and  three  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended 
and  hung  by  the  orders  of  the  king;  but  this  pu-> 
nishment  was  avowedly  inflicted  on  them  for  having 
set  fire  to  and  robbed  the  houses  of  Christians,  and 
not  of  Jews  only. 

During  these  ages  the  restless  habits  and  the 
warlike  pride  which  so  universally  pervaded  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  suffered  few  to  follow 
with  steadiness  the  quiet  pursi|its  of  commerce^ 
The  profession  of  the  Church  was  followed,  after  a 
fashion,  with  eagerness^  because  it  led  to  worldly 
rank  as  well  as  wealth ;  and  the  profession  of  the 
law  was  for  a  like  reason  not  wholly  neglected.  But 
medicine  was  held  in  no  repute,  because  it,  like  com- 
merce, fixed  men's  attention  on  things  quite  opposite 
to  those  with  which  all  thoughts  of  greatness  were 
united.  Hence  the  Jews,  being  neither  permitted 
to  possess  land,  nor  to  be  competitors  for  warlike 
honours,  found  themselves  almost  without  rivals  as 
physicians,  and  in  many  branches  of  commerce; 
particularly  in  that  of  lending  money.  Now  it  is 
obvious,  ^hat  whoever  employs  his  money  in  lending 
it  for  profit,  must  expect  to  be  paid,  under  the 
name  of  interest,  what  he  could  have  gained  by  any 
other  employment  of  his  capital,  without  reckoning 
in  the  profits  of  personal  toil.  And  if  he  runs  a 
risk  of  not  being  repaid  by  the  borrower,  he  may 
reasonably  demand  such  farther  remuneration  for 
♦ikA  «.^gi^^  ^i^iii;^  If  i^Q  jiag  many  transactions  of  the 

' "!  excess  of  repayment  from  several  may 
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compensate  for  the  loss  be  sustains  from  tUe  failure 
of  a  less  honest  or  less  successful  debtor.  Now  the 
ease  with  which  a  great  man  could  refuse  the  de* 
mands  of  his  humble  creditors-,  the  extravagance  of 
a  military,  gentry,  and  the  prohibitions  which  the 
Church  had  issued  against  the  requiring  of  any  in- 
terest *,  all  conspired  to  make  the  risk  of  a  lender 
^G^y  great ;  and  the  profits  of  trade  were  also  great, 
being  carried  on  by  few.  Hence  twenty  pounds  of 
yearly  interest  for  a  hundred  pounds  lent,  would  not 
perhaps  then  have  been  such  unreasonable  interest, 
as  could  justly  be  called  usury.  But  the  greediness 
of  the  Jews  made  them  aim  at  still  higher  profits, 
insisting  that  the  perdon  to  whom  they  lent  100/. 
should  pay  them  50/.  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  consequence  of  such  usury  was,  that  he  who 
had  once  borrowed  of  them  generally  got  deeper 
and  deeper  in  thq^r  debt ;  even  whilst  paying  them 
all  he  could  lay  by,  and  more  than  the  fair  profits 


*  The  Church  had  declared  all  lending  of  money  at  interest 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God,  and  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  clergy  laws  were  passed  making  all  such  transactions  ille- 
gal. The  opinion  of  the  Church  was  probably  built  mainly  on 
the  reproaches  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  uttered,  by  inspira- 
tion, against  such  of  his  countrymen  as  gave  forth  upon  usury, 
or  took  increase,  Ezek.  xviii.  8.  17.  and  xxii.  12.  In  the  Jews 
it  was  nndonbtedljr  ainful  to  take  any  interest  of  their  poor 
brethren,  because  God  had  expressly  forbidden  their  doing  so. 
But  the  law  was  given  in  these  words — Unto  a  stranger  thou 
mayesi  lend  upon  usury,  hut  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend 
Ufim  usury,  Deut.  xxiii.  20.  Had  the  word  usury,  here,  meant 
excessive  interest,  as  it  does  now,  or  had  the  thing  meant  been 
wrong  in  itself,  the  Jews  would  not  thus  have  been  permitted  to 
take  usury  of  the  stranger.  For,  in  the  samebooK  of  the  law, 
Moses  was  taught  to  say.  The  Lord  your  God  loveth  the  stranger 
in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stran- 
ger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  Deut.  x.  18,  19. 
It  was,  then,  evidently  for  particular  reasons,  and  not  for  any 
thing  necessarily  sinful  in  the  taking  of  interest,  thatthe  people 
of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  lend  on  interest  to  those  of  their 
own  nation ;  and  even  this  prohibition  was  probably  only  meant 
to  extend  to  transactions  with  the  poor.<^See  Lev.  %xv,  35. 37. 
and  Exod.  xxii.  26. 
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of  their  loan.  Thus,  nhile  the  Jews  gathered  ridtae^ 
they  were  Ukewise  ttormg  up  against  themselves 
the  hatred  of  all'  with  whom  they  had  any  trans* 
actions;  and  they  tempted  the  powerful  to  get  rid 
of  their  claims  hy  violence,  even  to  blood. 

They  were  also  hated  by  the  Christian  nations 
for  the  cruelty  of  their  ancestors  to  our  Lord.  The 
corrupt  religion  which  prevailed  at  this  titne,  being 
so  taught  as  to  encourage  the  fiercest  hatred  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  instead  of  urging  men 
to  pray  for  ih€it  most  excellent  gift  of  charity  or 
universal  love.  God  had,  in  mercy,  directed  His 
prophets  to  warn  the  Jews,  that^  if  they  despised 
the  word  of  the  Holy  Oneqflsrael^  the  anger  of  the 
Lard  would  thereby  be  kindled  against  His  people; 
that  He  would  stretch  forth  His  hand  against  them 
and  smite  them,  and  their  carcases  should  be  torn  in 
the  midst  of  the  sti^eets  ;  and  that  when  this  should 
have  happened  once,  or  more,  His  anger  would  not 
yet  be  turned  away ;  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out 
still  *.  But  God  also  forewarned  those  who  receive 
the  Scriptures,  that  they  who  persecute  His  ancient 
people  are  indeed  the  scourge  in  His  hand,  yet  is 
their  cruelty  not  excused  thereby.  Mypeopk  hare 
been  lost  sheep,  says  Jeremiah  f*  All  that  fovni 
them  devoured  them,  and  their  adversaries  said.  We 
fid  not,  because  they  have  sinned  against  the 
tord,  even  the  Lord  the  hope  of  their  fathers.  The 
prophet  then  proceeds  to  declare  that,  though 
Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep.  He  who  deigns  to  csll 
himself  the  God  of  Israel,  will  punish  their  oppres- 
.sorsX.  St.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  taught,  that  a 
Christian  may  not  even  exult  over  the  Jews ;  but, 
Consideritig  their  past  and  present  estate,  should 
see  in  every  child  of  Abraham  an  awful  example  of 
the  danger  of  thinking  we  may  claim  the  covenanted 


♦  Isa.  V.  24,  25.  f  J^r.  1.  6,  7. 
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mercies  of  God,  t'hough  W6  ueglett  the  dotiditions 
thereof.  If,  ^ayg  he*  some  of  the  branches  be  broken 
offy  afid  tk^u,  being  a  wild  <dii>e  tree,  wert  grqffkd  ih 
amongst  thenu^-^Boast  not  aginnst  the  branches. 
Beettuie  of  wnbeHef  they  were  broken  off;  and  thou 
stsindest  by  fmth.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fectr. 
For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches^  take 
iteedi  ^^  He  also  spare  not  thee.  Behold,  there*- 
fore^  the  goodness  and  setferity  of  Ood;  on  them 
wMeh  fell^  severity ;  but  towards  thee  goodness,  ef 
thou  continue  in  goodness,  otherwise  thou  also  shall 
be  cut  o^*. 

But  the  Scriptures  were  now  a  sealed  book  to 
the  people  of  England  ;  they  were  only  circulated 
m  Latin,  «tid  vei^  few  except  the  clergy  knew 
Latin.  Still  fewer  were  acquainted  with  more  of 
the  Bible  than  some  of  its  tnost  striking  histories, 
which  they  read,  or  heard  talked  of,  as  they  would 
any  interesting  tale. 

Abhorring  the  Jews,  therefore,  as  extortioners, 
fearing  them  as  merciless  creditors,  bating  them  as 
the  enemies  of  their  faith,  and  being  in  miserable 
ignorance  of  those  Scriptures  which  might  have 
convinced  them  of  the  sinfulness  of  all  these  angry 
feelings,  the  English  were  ripe  for  executing  any 
atrocities  upon  that  wretched  people ;  and  the  in*- 
diflference  with  which  the  king  had  passed  over  thfe 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  London,  taught  his  sub- 
jects tliat  they  might  commit  what  violence  they 
chose  tipon  them,  without  fear  of  punishmelit.  At 
Lynn,  Norwich,  Stamford,  Bury,  and  Lincoln,  the 
houtseiS  of  the  Jews  wei^  plundered,  and  their  blood 
was  poured  out  like  water.  At  Yoric  the  like  pil^ 
lage  had  begun,  but  five  hundred  Jews,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
governor,  were  received  into  the  castle.  For  some 
purpose  <yt  other  the  governor  quitted  it  the  next 

•  Rmn.  xi.  It.  21 
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morning ;  and,  when  be  would  have  returned^  the 
Jews,  mistrusting  his  intentions/ and  bewildered 
With  terror,  shut  the  gates  against  him.  On  this 
he  ^  summoned  the  sheriff  and  inhabitants  to  his 
assistance.  The  Jews  besought  them  to  accept  a 
large  sum  as  their  ransom,  and  allow  them  to  de- 
part in  safety ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected.  A  her- 
mit clothed  in  white  led  on  the  fanatical  mob  to  the 
assault,  and  was  deservedly  punished,  being  killed  by 
a  stone  from  the  walls.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  castle  could  not  be  long  defended ;  and, 
when  night  came  on,  the  Jews,  in  despair,  listened 
to  the  persuasions  of  a  rabbi,  who  bade  them  give 
up  all  hope,  and  determine  to  disappoint,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  malice  and  the  avarice  of  their  ene- 
mies. Wild  with  unnatural  fury,  they  straightway 
Prepared  to  destroy  all  that  was  dearest  to  them. 
?hey  filled  the  lower  chambers  of  the  ffovemor*s 
house  with  such  combustibles  as  they  could  collect; 
and  then,  gathering  in  their  families,  they  set  the 
house  on  fire,  put  their  wives  and  children  to  death, 
cast  their  gold  and  jewels  into  the  rising  flames,  and 
were  soon  themselves  consiuned  with  the  corpses  of 
their  slain.  A  few  who  would  not,  or  dared  not, 
join  in  the  perpetration  of  these  horrors,  told  the 
tale  to  their  enemies  from  the  walls,  and  ofiered  to 
renounce  Judaism  for  Christianity,  if  their  lives 
might  be  spared.  Having  been  promised  this,  they 
opened  the  gates,  and  were  the  next  moment  cut 
down  without  mercy.  From  the  castle  the  mur- 
derers proceeded  to  the  cathedral ;  and  insisted  on 
having  the  bonds  given  up  to  them.  For  the  Jews 
had  deposited  their  parchments  there,  under  the  care 
of  the  clergy;  being  willing  to  pay  for  such  protection 
of  their  property,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  these 
nominal  Christians,  who  would  spoil  their  houses, 
misht  fear  to  commit  robberj  within  consecrated 
wtuls.  But  the  mob  had  been  tempted  on  by  men 
who  made  use  of  their  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  exas- 
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perate  them  to  all  this  wickedness,  but  were  them"- 
selves  mainly  bent  on  getting  rid  of  their  debts  by 
any  crimes.  Having  murdered  their  creditors,  it 
only  remained  for  them  to  destroy  all  evidence  of 
what  they  owed.  Hence  their  demand  of  the 
bonds.  Having  got  possession  of  them^  they  lighted 
a  fire  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral^  and  consumed 
the  parchments  and  seals  on  the  spot.  For  years 
after  the  judges  were  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
make  out  who  were  debtors  to  the  murdered  Jews, 
and  in  what  sums«  This  inquiry  was  not,  however, 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  natural  heirs, 
or  other  survivors  of  their  desolated  families ;  but 
to  enrich  the  cofiers  of  the  King,  to  whom  an  ini- 
quitous law  transferred  all  the  claims  of  any  Jew 
deceased  in  his  dominions. 

In  all  this  is  seen  the  awful  fulfilment  of  the  sen^ 
tence  pronounced  so  long  before  against  the  Jewish 
enemies  of  the  Messiah — Let  the  stranger  spoil  his 
labotir  ;  let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him  } 
neither  let  there  be  any  to  favour  his  fatherless  chil* 
dren  *.  Most  thankful  should  we  be,  that  the  deep 
guilt  of  our  forefathers,  in  thus  defiling  this  country 
with  blood,  did  not  provoke  God  to  lay  the  like 
curse  on  us,  the  children  of  a  people  who  had  alike 
slighted  His  warning  threats. 

It  was  not  tenderness  of  his  people's  lives,  but  in- 
difference to  justice,  which  made  the  king  neglect 
the  punishment  of  these  atrocities,  and  gather  profit 
from  his  people's  crimes. 

Before  his  father's  death,  Richard  had  joined 
Philip,  King  of  France,  in  vowing  to  undertake  a 
crusade,  to  rescue  Jerusalem,  of  which  city  the  Ma- 
hometans, under  the  Turkish  monarch  Saladin,  had 
again  got  possession.  The  valour  and  the  great- 
ness of  Saladin  were  in  every  one's  mouth,  and 
Richard  was  impatient  to  prove  himself  braver  in 

•  Psa.  cix.ll,  12. 
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arms  than  he ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  outshine 
his  brother  king  and  ally  Philip,  by  the  splendour 
of  his  equipments,  and  by  the  careless  profusion  of 
his  gifts.    That  he  might  appear  magnificendy  ge. 
nerous  amongst  the  collected  princes  and  nobks  of 
Kurope,  the  King  of  England  was  mean  and  rapa*- 
cious  at  home.    Instead  of  employing  peculiar  care 
so  to  fill  the  offices  of  state  that  his  subjects  might 
not  suffer  from  misgovernment  during  his  intended 
absence,  he  sold  every  appointment  which  it  became 
his  duty  to  make.    The  late  king,  unimproved  by 
all  he  had  suffered  from  intrusting  the  care  of  the 
Church  to  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  stranger  to 
holiness,  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  to  his 
base-born  son  Geofiry,  while  yet  a  boy ;  and,  be- 
fore he  died,  had  named  him  for  the  archbishopric 
of  York.    This  nomination  Richard  consented,  for 
SOOO  marks;  to  confirm.    To  Hugh  Pusey,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  a  covetous  and  weak  man,   at  whose 
folly  Richard  laughed  aloud,  he  sold  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland  ;   and,  for   1000  marks  more, 
made  him  joint  justiciary,  or  regent,  with  Williain 
Longchamp.    The  last,  who  was  a  Frenchman  of 
grossly  dissolute  manners,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Chancellor  of  England.     Thus,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  taken  upon  him  a  solemn  vow  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  protecting  from  pro- 
fanation the  insensible  grave  in  which  Christ  had 
Iain,  the  king  scrupled  not  to  profane  the  Church 
for  gold,  by  these  indecent  promotions.    This  was 
indeed  to  strain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel 
For  it  was  but  a  vain  fancy,  that  the  human  body  of 
our  Saviour  had  reposed  in  that  very  sepulchre 
which  the  superstitious  had,  ages  after,  fixed  upon 
as  his ;  and  vainer  still  to  think  of  showing  love  to 
Him  without  keeping  His  commandments  *.  Whilst 
it.  is  certain,  that  Christ  so  loved  the  Church  as  to 

•  See.  John  xiv.  15.21.23. 
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give  Himself  for  it ;  that  He  might  present  it  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church,  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish  *•  But,  though  in  his  eager^ 
ness  to  collect  treasure,  King  Richard  alike  over- 
looked the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  if  pride  was  not  always  full  of  inconsis- 
tencies, that  he  would  have  been  too  proud  to  bar- 
ter royal  rights  and  the  estates  of  the  crown  for 
money.  Yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sell  to  William 
King  of  Scotland  the  right  of  superiority  over  that 
kingdom,  which  had  been,  with  much  formality, 
conceded  to  his  father  Henry.  And  he,  at  the 
same  time,  sold  to  William  the  more  substantial 
advantage  of  possessing  the  frontier  towns  of  Ber- 
wick and  Roxburgh.  To  different  private  persons, 
some  English,  some  foreigners,  he  sold  lands  and 
castles,  hitherto  belonging  to  the  royal  demesnes. 
'  I  would  sell  London,'  said  he,  ^  if  I  could  find  a 
purchaser/  Happily  some  of  King  Richard's  bar- 
gains were  more  beneficial  to  England  than  be 
loresaw.  For,  by  taking  bribes  to  permit  the  inha* 
bitants  of  several  towns  to  form  themselves  into  cor- 
porations, he  gave  to  plain  citizens  the  means  of 
gradually  acquiring  a  very  useful  influence  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  thus  obliging  both  king  and  nobles  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  commons  of  this 
realm. 

After  having  thus  turned  all  he  could  into  money, 
the  king  seems  to  have  acted  like  a  man  confidently 
expecting  tbat^  with  it  and  his  sword,  he  should  be 
able  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  more  valuable  king- 
dom elsewhere;  and  therefore  need  care  nothing 
about  what  became  of  his  remaining  property  in 
the  country  he  was  going  to  quit,  nor  what  reputa- 
tion he  left  there.  Hence,  after  making  great 
additions  to  his  mother  Eleanor's  dowry,  he  gave 

•  Soe  Eph.  V.  25.  27. 
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the  earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Glou- 
cester, Nottingham,  and  Lancaster,  besides  the 
earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy,  to  his  unprin- 
cipled brother  John.  As  his  brother  had  shewn 
himself  incapable  of  gratitude,  the  king  could 
scarcely  avoid  being  aware,  that  to  put  him  thus  in 
possession  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  insure 
•his  attempting,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole. 

Besides  what  had  been  willingly  given  him  in  re- 
turn for  the  places,  privileges,  and  property  sold, 
Richard  drained  the  kingdom  of  money  by  a  heavy 
demand,  of  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  every  person's 
moveable  property.  This  tax  being  levied  for  the 
carrying  on  of  what  was  called  a  holy  war^  the 
clergy  were  obliged  by  the  pope  to  pay  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  laity.  The  next  act  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  was  as  opposite  to  the  honour  which  would 
have  become  a  knight,  as  every  part  of  his  warfare 
was  to  the  venerable  appellation  of  holy.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  lost  the  great  seal  of  England,  and, 
causing  a  new  one  to  be  made,  he  issued  proclama- 
tions in  every  county,  warning  all  persons  concern- 
ed, that  his  previous  grants  would  be  held  invalid 
by  his  officers,  unless  they  brought  them  again  to 
him,  and  had  them  sealed  with  his  new  seal ;  for 
which  they  were  obliged -to  pay  very  large  fees. 
He  soon  after  crossed  over  into  Normandy,  where 
many  had  the  additional  expence  of  following  him 
for  fear  of  losing  their  late  purchases ;  and  where 
they  found  him  employed  in  fleecing  the  Normans 
after  much  the  same  manner. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  haughty  prince  should 
not  have  felt  mortified,  whilst  employed  in  these 
degrading  transactions ;  but  he  had  looked  to  re- 
paying his  pride  by  the  show  he  should  make 
amongst  the  crusaders. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1190,  the  pomps  and  vani- 
of  the  crusade  began.    The  kings  of  France 
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and  England  met  at  Yezelay,  about  55  leagues  soutH 
of  Paris;  and  were  joined  there  by  crowds  of  knights, 
and  nobleSy  and  prelates^  whose  banners  and  coats 
of  arms  gavei  a  gallant  appearance  to  an  army  of 
100,000  men.     But  many  a  chieftain  in  that  army> 
though  his  air  was  frank  and  generous,  and  his 
bounty  to  his  comrades  profuse,  had  been  employed 
like  king  Richard,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  oppressing 
and  defrauding  his  tenantry  and  dependants,  to  col- 
lect the  money  expended  in  making  this  gallant  dis- 
play.    On  the  southern  shores  of  France  Richard 
expected  to  be  met  by^the  English  fleet ;  which  had 
been  ordered  round,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, under  the  command  of  three  knights  and  two 
bishops.     For  whilst  the  Romish  prelates  affect- 
ed horror  at  the  thoughts  of  voting  as  judges  in 
any  cases,  where  it  might  prove  a  duty  to  give 
sentence  for  the  shedding  of  a  malefactor's  blood, 
many  of  them  made  little  scruple  of  taking  com- 
mands in  war ;   where  the  shedding  of  blood,  by 
violence,  was  notoriously  intended.      Those  pre- 
lates, who  took  a  share  in  the  command  of  this  fleet, 
must  have  sinned  against  their  own  consciences,  by 
violating  what  they  believed  to  he,  as  well  as  what 
really  are,  the  duties  of  Churchmen.    For  the  laws 
king  Richard  had  made  for  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
'  cipune  on  board  their  ships,  demanded  blood  for 
offences  seldom  so  'punished.     If  one  of  the  crew 
did  but  draw  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  or  in  any 
way  struck  a  shipmate,  so  as  to  draw  blood,  the 
offender  was  to  have  his  hand  cu&x)ff. 

On  its  way  out  the  English  fleet  touched  at  Lis- 
bon ;  and  the  crusaders,  landing  there,  were  useful 
in  assisting  the  king  of  Portugal  to  repel  an  attack 
made  upon  a  neighbouring  town,  by  the  Moors  of 
Spain.  But  as  soon  as  the  Mahometans  were  driven 
off,  the  English  began  to  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a  lawless  manner,  that  the  Portuguese  had 
reason  to  lament  having  suffered  them  to  come  on 
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shore ;  and  several  were  slain  before  order  conld  be 
restored.  This,  and  other  delays,  made  the  ships 
so  long  in  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  that  Richard 
had  left  France,  and  they  found  him  in  the  isle  of 
Sicily ;  where  he,  too,  wa»  deeply  embroiled  in  dis- 
putes with  the  natives.  By  the  arrival  of  his  navy, 
Kichard  was  enabled  to  compel  the  king  of  Sicily 
to  submit,  on  such  terms  as  he  chose*  to  dictate ; 
and  then,  having  given  several  ships  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  made  sumptuous  pres^s  to  the  French 
nobles,  and  to  all  his  own  officers,  he  put  to  sea 
again.  But  wherever  Richard  came,  he  either 
found,  or  made  an  occasion  of  strife ;  so  that,  be- 
fore the  English  had  reached  Palestine,  a.year  had 
been  wasted ;  and  most  of  these  vowed  defenders 
of  Christendom,  had  stained  their  swords  with 
Christian  blood. 

The  king  of  England  found  the  crusaders  from 
France  and  Germany  employed  in  besieging  Acre, 
anciently  Accho,  a  strong  place  on  the  coast  near 
Tyre  *.  Three  hundred  thousand  of  these  poor 
deluded  men  are  said  to  have  perished  under  the 
walls  of  Acre,  by  sickness,  famine,  and  the  sword. 
For  the  Europeans  who  surrounded  the  town,  on 
the  land  side,  were  themselves  surrounded  by  a 

powerful  army,  under  Saladin.     The  arri* 
"^  uoi?'  ^^^  ^^  Richard  was  therefore  hailed  with 

shouts  of  joy  by  the  crusaders*  They  had 
every  reason  to  applaud  his  bravery,  and  were  con* 
siderable^  gainers  by  the  folly  which  tempted  him  to 
give  four  pieces  of  gold,  where  the  king  of  France 
paid  three.  For  a  year  and  a  half  Richard  remained 
m  Palestine  ;  combating  with  the  bravery  of  a  lion, 
but  quarrelling  with,  and  insulting  every  associate, 
who  dared  to  thwart  his  will.  Among  those  who 
suffered  from  his  arrogance,  was  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria.    The  officers  of  this  prince  had  engaged 

*  See  Judges  i.  31. 
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a* House  for  his  reception;  and  having  set  up  his 
banner^  as  a  sign  that  it  was  taken  posesssion  of  for 
their  master,  they  were  preparing  for  his  arrival, 
when  in  came  a  Norntran  knight,  attached  to  Rich- 
ard's  household  ;  and  said,  *  This  house  is  mine ; 
for  I  had  engaged  it^  before  you^  for  myself  and  my 
comrades.'    As  he  talked  loud  and  rudely,  and  was 
probably  answered  in  the  same  tone,  the  noise  of 
the  dispute  reached  the  king's  ears ;  and,  without 
giving  himself  .time  to  enquire  on  which  side  the 
tight  really  was,  he  immediately  took  the  part  of 
his  own  officer,  and  ordered  the  duke's  banner  to 
be  torn  down,  and  covered  with  filth.    This  was 
the  bitterest  insult  that  could  be  put  upon  the  per- 
son whose  arms  the  banner  bore ;   and  was,  in  fact, 
the  same  thing  as  publicly  degrading  him  from  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman  to  a  level  with  felons.    Hence, 
when  the  duke  of  Austria  arrived,  he  found  himself 
not  only  deprived  of  the  house  his  officers  had  pre- 
pared for  him,  but  ridiculed  and  insulted  aloud  by 
every  unmannerly  Norman  in  the  camp.    His  first 
step,  therefore,  was  to  wait  upon  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  beg  that  justice  might  be  done  him; 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  in  any  way 
deserved  this  degradation.    Now  it  so  happened, 
that  Richard  had  taken  upon  him  to  make  war  on 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  this 
duke,  for  his  inhospitality  to  the  crusaders ;  and  had 
actually  dethroned  him,  and  kept  him  at  this  moment 
in  chains.    If,  therefore,  the  king  of  England  had 
set  any  value  on  being  esteemed  a  just  man,  and  not 
Confined  his  ambition  to  being. thought  a  brave  one, 
he  would  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  receive 
the  duke  of  Austria,  on'his  arrival,  in  that  friendly 
manner  which  is  the  best  part  of  hospitality ;  and 
to  convince  him,  that  he  never  inflicted  disgrace 
upon  any,  till  a  careful  and  impartial  enqmry  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  due  to  justice.     But, 
instead  of  this,  Richard  heard  the  duke's  complaint 
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vriih  a  coarse  lauffh»  and  deigned  him  no  other  repty. 
On  finding  himself  thus  contemptuously  treated;  hy 
a  kin^  too  powerful  to  contend  mth^  Leopold  ap« 
pealed  with  tears  to  the  King  of  kings,  for  redress ; 
as  to  Himj  who  plentifully/  rewardeth  the  proud 
doer,  and  who  hath  said>  Vengeance  is  ndne,  I  will 
repay  *• 

By  such  conduct  to  his  alliesj  Richard  made  it 
impossible  for  any  independent  prince  to  act  heartily 
with  him ;  and  by  his  barbarity  to  such  Mahome- 
tans as  surrendered,  he  soon  taught  the  enemy  that 
they  must  resist  him  to  death.  Thus,  when  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Acre  at  length  agreed  to  give 
up  the  city,  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
saved ;  they  also  promised,  being  required  so  to  do, 
that  a  piece  of  wood  should  be  restored  to  the 
Europeans,  which  the  Christians  ignorantly  believed 
to  be  part  of  the  real  cross  of  Christ,  and  had  lost, 
in  an  earlier  period  of  the  war.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  2700  men  were  detained  by  Richard 
as  hostages ;  and  perhaps  a  larger  number  by  the 
king  of  France.  But  those  Turks  who  got  home 
sent  word  to  the  kings,  that  if  this  piece  of  wood 
had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  nation,  it 
could  not  now  be  found.  This  might  very  well  be 
tlie  case ;  and  Philip,  on  hearing  it,  detained  his 
hostages,  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of 
Christian  captives ;  but  Richard  had  all  hb  put  to. 
death,  in  cold  blood  ! 

English  historians  have  foolishly  boasted,  that 
our  king  left  among  the  Turks  a  name  so  dreaded, 
that  mothers  used  the  word  Richard  to  frighten  their 
obstinate  children ;  and  that  if  a  horse  started,  the 
Saracens  would  say,  'Do  you  see  king  Richard?' 
But  in  that  day,  when  the  earth  shall  disclose  her 
blood,  andi  ^haU  no  more  cover  her  slain  f,  how  will 
the  boldness  of  the  unhappy  Richard  be  changed 
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into  terror ;  and  how  will  he  tremble  to  hear  that 
nations  have  thus  borne  testimony  of  him^  as  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  those  who  delighted  in  slaughter ! 
Having  checked  the  progress  of  Saladin^  and  des- 

E airing  to  achieve  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem^  the 
ing  of  England  sailed  from  Acre ;  to  enjoy 
at  home  the  mistaken  admiration  which  his  ^lg2,  * 
bravery  had  excited  amongst  a  warlike  peo- 
ple. But  storms  separated  him  from  his  fleet ;  which 
proceeded  in  safety,  while  he  was  tossed  about  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  delay  gave  time  to  make 
it  generally  known  in  Europe,  that  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Palestine ;  and  his  haughty  and  violent 
benaviour  towards  those  who  were  his  equals,  or 
nearly  so,  having  made  many  sovereign  princes  his 
personal  enemies,  Richard  had  reason  to  fear  being 
arrested,  if  he  should  land  on  the  shores  of  Fraiice 
or  Italy.  He,  therefore,  proposed  disembarking 
near  Ragusa,  but  was  driven  farther  northward; 
and  then,  landing,  set  off  straightway,  with  the  in-r 
tention  of  crossing  Germany  in  disguise. 

At  Goritz,  the  first  place  through  which  a  stranger 
could  not  pass  without  permission,  he  sent  a  servant 
to  procure  leave  for  proceeding ;  and  gave  him  a 
ruby  set  in  a  gold  ring,  as  a  present  to  Maynard 
the  governor.  Maynard  was  astonished  at  the  ex^ 
travagance  of  the  offered  fee,  and  asked  who  the 
traveUers  were.  *  Pilgrims  from  Jerusalem,'  was 
the  reply,  *with  Hugh  the  merchant,  who  sent  you 
this  present.'  *  No,*  said  the  governor,  who  was 
still  examining  the  ruby,  *  a  merchant  would  not 
make  such  a  present  as  this :  his  name  is  Richard, 
not  Hugh.  Tell  him,  he  may  come  to  me  in  peace.' 
The  king,  however,  had  learned  that  the  governor 
was  nephew  to  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Monferrat ;  who 
had  been  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  and 
whose  friends  loudly  charged  Richard  with  having 
employed  the  murderers.  The  charge  was  pro- 
bably untrue ;  but  the  king  could  not  expect  kind- 
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ness  from  one  who  ftinpected  him  of  the  murd^f 
and  was  too  likely  to  think  revenge  a  duty.  He 
and  his  attendants,  therefore,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  fled ;  but  were  not  all  able  to  make  their  escape. 
Maynard  sent  on  notice  to  his  brother  Frederic, 
who  had  also  a  command  on  the  same  line  of  road, 
that  Richard  their  foe  was  passing  through  the 
country  disguised,  in  company  with  pilgrims.  The 
brother  had  in  his  service  a  Norman  knight^  Roger 
de  Argenton,  and  bad  him  visit  the  inns  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims ;  and  try  whether  he  could  not  detect 
the  king's  party,  by  their  Norman  manners  and 
tongue.  De  Argenton  was  successful  in  his  search ; 
but,  considering  Richard  as  the  master  to  whom  his 
loyalty  was  properly  due>  he  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  provided  him  with  a  fresh  and  fleet 
horse.  This  enabled  the  king  to  outstrip  most  of 
his  companions.  One  knight  and  a  page  alone 
kept  up  with  him,  as  he  travelled  on,  for  three  days 
and  nigh  ^5  without  entering  a  house,  or  stopping 
to  purchase  any  provisions.  On  the  fourth  dinr 
they  found  themselves  near  a  large  town;  and, 
taking  shelter  in  a  cottage,  the  youth  was  sent  into 
the  city  to  buy  food,  and  to  make  out  whither  their 
hurried  flight  had  brought  them.  The  city  proved 
to  be  Vienna^  the  chief  town  of  tlie  duke  of  Aus* 
tria's  dominions ;  who  was  then  in  the  place ;  having 
been  loath  to  stay  in  Palestine,  after  being  so  iS 
treated  there.  The  page  raised  the  curiosity  of  the 
by-standers,  by  shewing  too  much  gold  when  he 
made  his  nurcbases ;  but  to  their  enquiries  he  re- 
plied,  that  nis  master  was  a  foreign  merchant,  whose 
arrivai  might  be  expected  in  a  few  days.  Their 
questions,  however,  alarmed  him;  and,  hastening 
back,  he  advised'  the  king  not  to  remain.  Bat 
Richard  was  now  worn  out  with  fatigue;  so  that 
rest  as  well  as  food,  was  become  absdutely  neces- 
sary. A  day  or  two  after,  the  page  was  again  sent 
^^ienna,  and  heedlessly  carried  his  master^s 
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gloves  at  his  girdle.  They  were-  too  richly  orna- 
mented for  a  merchant's  wear ;  so  that  the  beholders 
felt  convinced  he  had  not  told  the  truth,  and  reason- 
ably suspected  that  there  was  something  wron^, 
which  had  occasioned  his  departing  from  it.  He 
was  therefore  seized,  whipped,  and  otherwise  tor- 
tured>  till  he  confessed  the  real  name  of  his  master* 
Leopold  was,  then,  straightway  informed  of  the  dis- 
covery which  the  magistrates  had  made  ;  and  heard 
with  surprise,  that  the  proud  monarch  who  had  in- 
sulted him,  and  oppressed  his  kinsman,  had  been 
brought  within  his  power.  He  immediately  collected 
an  armed  force ;  and  Richard  was  awakened  from 
sleep  by  a  call  to  come  out,  and  surrender  himself. 
Resistance  was  evidently  hopeless ;  but  the  king 
declared  he  M^ould  only  give  up  his  sword  to  their 
chief.  On  this  the  Duke  came  forward; 
received  it  respectfully;  and  the  king  of  xis^^* 
Enjgland  became  his  prisoner. 

When  Leopold  informed  his  sovereign,  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  what  an  important  capture  he 
had  made,  that  monarch  insisted,  that  none  but  an 
emperor  could  properly  retain  a  king  in  custody ; 
but  agreed  to  pay  the  duke  60,000  lbs.  of  silver,  on 
his  giving  Richard  up  to  him.  By  the  emperor  he 
was  sent  to  a  castle  amongst  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
where  he  was  put  in  chains ;  and,  as  if  that  was  not 
enough  to  secure  him,  a  guard  of  Germans  kept 
watch,  within  the  same  room  with  him,  day  and 
night. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  abroad,  the  in- 
solence and  rapacity  of  the  chancellor,  Longchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  at  once  legate  and  head  of 
the  regency,  had  driven  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land  to  take  up  arms  against  his  authority;    ^{gi' 
and  the  king  being  so  far  off,  they  took  upon 
them  to  proceed,  in  a  national  council,  to  depriv- 
ing Longchamp  of  all  his  civil  offices.    Thus  did 
Richard's  desertion  of  his  duties  as  a  king,  and  the 
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vices  of  bis  representative,  become  tbe  means  o£ 
establisbing  a  precedent,  frcmi  wbence  gradually 
arose  tbat  invaluable  part  of  our  constitution^, 
whereby  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  made  to, 
answer  before  parliament  for  any  misconduct  com- 
n^itted  under  tbe  king's  authority,  even  though 
their  abuse  of  that  authority  should  not  be  displeas- 
ing to  him. 

The  notorious  wickedness  of  the  man  did  not  pre-, 
vent  the  pope  from  continuing  Longchamp  as  his 
representative ;  and  he  attempted  to  get  out  of 
England  in  disguise,  that,  like  Becket  he  might 
send  over,  from  the  continent,  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications to  terrify  his  opponents.  In  this 
attempt  the  legate  was  detected,  on  the  coast,  by 
some  fishermen's  wives,  who,  seeing  a  stout  woman 
carrying  a  bale  of  cloth,  attempted  to  get  into  con-, 
versation  with  her ;  but  receiving  no  replies,  they 
grew  angry,  and  snatching  off  her  hood  and  thick 
veil,  discovered,  instead  of  a  female,  the  dark,  though 
newly  shaven  face  of  Longchamp.  A  mob  soon 
collected  round  him,  and  he  was  roughly  used,  and 
dragged  in  the  mud,  before  his  followers  came  ]up ; 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  make  his  rank  known. 
For  so  entirely  had  the  king  overlooked  what  was 
due  to  his  English  subjects,  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  left  at  the  head  of  the  English  governmenti 
was  actually  unable  to  speak  the  EngUsh  language* 
Being  conducted  back  to  London,  the  legate  was 
obliged  to  surrender  all  his  castles  to  prince  John, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen;  under  whom  th%  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  proceeding  tranquilly, 
when  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Palestine,  without 
the  king,  was  followed  by  rumours  of  his  captivity. 
:.  The  superstitious  respect  entertained  for  crusa- 
ders, and  the  pride  the  English  had  taken  in  hearing 
of  Richard,  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  made  the 
nation  act  with  one  heart  in  taking  measures  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  procure 
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his  release.    Indeed  the  clergy  all  over  Europe,- 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  joined  in  raising  the. 
popular  cry  against  the  Christians  who  had  pre-« 
sumed  to  lay  hands  on  a  crusader^  returning  from  a 
war  in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  fatiguea 
and  dangers  from  a  strange  climate  and  bold  enemy^ 
for  what  they  thought  the  common  cause  of  Chris-* 
tendom.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  king  of  France, 
and  prince  John,  were  desirous  to  have  him  kept  in 
prison,  that  they  might  share  his  dominions  between 
them.     They  joined,   therefore,  in  sending  mes-^ 
sengers,  to  request  the  emperor  would  make  over 
king  Richard  to  the  custody  of  Philip ;  and  they 
q&red,  in  that  case,  to  pay  more  than  the  English 
would  give,  for  their  sovereign's  ransom.    But  the 
emperor  could  not  venture  on  this  step,  unless  he 
could  first  bring  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
to  condemn  Richard  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  ene- 
mies, as  a  fit  punishment  for  offences  against  the 
welfare  and  honour  of  the  empire.     He,  therefore, 
carried  his  prisoner  before  them,  and  brought  for* 
ward  against  him  all  the  accusations  to  which  they 
were  likely  to  listen.    But  Richard  being  permitted 
to. plead  his  own  cause,  was  favourably  heard  by 
the  warlike  Germans;  and  the  emperor,  in  conse- 
quence, thought  fit  to  content  himself  with  making 
the  hardest  bargain  he  could,  with  him  and  the 
English.     Richard  was,  properly,  made  to  pledge 
himself,  that  the  king  of  Cyprus  should  be  set  at 
liberty ;  and  that  the  captive  daughter  of  that  king 
should  be  released,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Austria.     Whilst  the  English 
engaged  to  give  the  emperor  a  sum  exceeding 
285,W)0/.,  of  which  two-thirds  were  to  be  paid  be- 
fore their  king  was  set  at  liberty.    But  England  had 
been  so  drained,  first  by  Richard's  own  exactions, 
and  then  by  the  wicked  governors  he  had  set  over 
it,  that  willing  as  the  people  were  to  redeem  their 
king,. the  money  could  not  possibly  be  raised  for 
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many  months.  Thus  was  the  king's  imprisonment 
as  plainly  lengthened  by  the  effi^cts  of  his  own  mis- 
eonduct}  as  if  a  human  judge  had  been  heard  to 
•cntence  him  to  a  certain  period  of  confinement  in 
ehains  for  his  offences  committed  at  Acre^  and  to 
add»  that  he  should  afterwards  be  detained  so  much 
longer,  for  his  previous  violations  of  his  duty  in 
England. 

.  It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  March,  1194,  that  king 
Richard,  landing  at  Sandwich,  felt  himself  out  of 
danger  of  being  dragged  back  to  a  dungeon.  He 
found  that  the  very  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon 
the  people  to  levy  money  for  his  ransom,  though 
cheerfully  borne  for  awhile,  had  given  his  brother 
John  a  pretext  for  urging  them  into  a  rebellion, 
which  was  not  yet  quite  subdued.  But,  as  more 
was  still  wanted  to  redeem  the  hostages  left  in 
Germany,  he  recommenced  his  reign  with  impos- 
ing a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  hundred 
»cres,  and  with  other  much  more  improper  mea« 
sures  for  collecting  the  sum  required.  Thus  he 
broke  his  seal,  being  unable  to  pretend  that  it  was 
again  lost ;  and  made  as  great  demands  as  before 
for  affixing  the  new  seal  to  his  old  grants.  He  also 
forced  those  who  had  purchased  from  him  any  of  the 
royal  demesnes,  to  give  them  up  again,  without  re- 
ceiving back  the  price  they  had  paid.  And  he 
turned  out  several  great  officers  of  state ;  not  to  re- 
place them  by  better  men,  but  that  he  might  sell 
their  situations  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  king's  ready  forgiveness  of  his  brother  John, 
who  now  came  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  for 
pardon,  is  the  most  pleasing  thing  history  has  to 
record  of  him ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  acted 
prudently,  in  declining  to  restore  his  lands;  whereby 
this  prin<:;e  was  henceforward  kept  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  his  generosity.  The  remaining  five 
years  of  Richard's  reign  passed  in  an  alternation  of 
wars  and  short  truces  between  himself  and  the  king 
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of  France,  by  which  neither  gained  any  advahtage 
of  lasting  importance  to  their  kingdoms.  Durinff 
this  period  the  king  scarcely  visited  England ;  which 
was  more  prudently  governed  by  his  deputy,  Hubert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  than  it  probably  would 
have  been  by  Richard  himself.  But  both  the  king 
and  Archbishop  were  foiled  in  a  dispute  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  respecting  a  monastery  which 
the  primate  had  begun  to  build  at  Lambeth.  The 
xiionks  thought  that  a  new  monastery,  connected  as 
intimately  with  the  archbishops  as  their  own,  might 
gradually  come  in  for  a  share  of  those  valuable  pri- 
vileges which  that  connection  had  procured  for  them. 
When,  therefore,  they  found  that  the  archbishop 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  proceeding,  they  sent 
off  agents  to  Rome ;  and  got  pope  Innocent  III.  to 
issue  a  bull^  or  solemn  order  *,  requiring  hiiii  to  de- 
molish, within  thirty  days,  all  he  had  built  at  Lam- 
beth, under  penalty  of  being  suspended  from  his 
office.  '  For  it  is  not  fit,'  said  the  pope,  *  that  asyy 
man  should  have  any  authority,  who  doth  not  revere 
anVl  obey  the  apostolic  see :'— so  the  papists  style 
the  see  of  Rome.  When  Hubert  received  this  bull 
he  was  much  perplexed  ;'  and  tried  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  the  monks  to  his  delaying  to  comply  with 
it*  The  king  also  wrote  to  them,  threatening  that 
he  would  confiscate  all  their  property,  for  appealing 
to  Rome  without  his  permission,  unless  they  desisted 
from  interfering  with  the  archbishop's  wishes.  But 
the  monks,  undaunted,  protested  against  the  neglect 
of  any  part  of  the  papal  order ;  and  the  king,  as 
good  as  his  word,  sent  his  officers  and  seized  all 
their  possessions.  When  the  pope  wad  informed  of 
this,  he  declared  all  the  archbishop's  excuses  of  no 
avail ;  and  sent  the  king  a  bull,  commanding  him  to 
restore  the  monks  their  property  immediately.  He 
addedi  that  *he  would  not  endure  the  least  con- 
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tempt  of  himself,  or  of  6od^  whoBe  place  he  held  onr 
earth;  but  would  punish  without  delay,  and  without 
respect  of  persons,  every  one  who  presumed  to  dis- 
obey his  commands ;  that  the  whole  world  might  be 
convinced  that  he  was  determined  to  act  Hke  a  sove- 
reign !'  No  pope  ever  exceeded  Innocent  III.  in 
the  arrogance  of  his  claims.  Had  Richard  known 
the  Scriptures,  he  might  have  read  there,  that  such 
as  9peak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity f  like  the 
dreadfully  presumptuous  language  used  in  this  buU, 
are  ttie  unjust^  whom  the  Lordknoweth  how  to  reserve 
unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished  *•  But 
the  king^  though  he  feared  not  any  man's  sword, 
was  terrified  into  submission  at  once  by  these  big 
threats.  The  archbishop  pulled  down  his  monastery 
at  Lambeth ;  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  reco- 
vered their  property,  and  triumphed  over  their  pri- 
mate and  king. 

Another  dispute  deserves  notice,  as  proving  that 
the  Saxon  English  still  felt  themselves  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct people  from  the  descendants  of  their  Norman 
conquerors.  Most  of  the  rich  merchants  of  London 
were,  at  this  time,  either  natives  of  the  king's  foreign 
dominions,  or  descended  from  such ;  and  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  government  of  the  city,  yet  so  as  to 
allow  a  share  of  authority  to  some  of  tne  principal 
natives.  Traces  of  this  arrangement  remain  in  the 
words  mayor  and  aldermen;  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  being  of  French  origin,  but  that  of  his 
inferior  brethren  a  Saxon  name.  The  wealthiest 
citizen  of  genuine  English  descent  was  William 
Fitz-Osbert,  sumamed  Long-beard.  He,  and  his 
father  before  him,  had  refused  to  be  shaven ;  because 
it  was  a  Norman  custom.  His  beard  was  therefore 
a  sign,  that  he  was  attached  to  old  Saxon  usages ; 
and  it  added  to  the  effect  of  his  hospitality,  in  at* 
taching  to  him  the  Saxon  populace^     This  man: 
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dbarged  the  mayor  with  artfully  managing  tfaftt  the 
sums^  demanded  of  the  city  by  the  king,  should  lay. 
more  heavily  on  the  little  tradesmen  than  on  the 
more  favoured  merchants ;  and  being  summoned  tO' 
answer  for  such  language,  he  went  attended  by  a; 
very  large  crowd,  who  called  him,  The  king  of  the. 
poor,  and  The  protector  of  the  poor.  This  made 
the  magistrates  afraid  to  condemn  him.  But  on^ 
their  complaint,  archbishop  Hubert  issued  a  despotic* 
order,  that  none  of  the  commons  of  London  should- 
quit  the  city  to  follow  their  calling ;  and  some  of 
them  having,  notwithstanding,  gone  to  a  fiair  at 
Stamford,  were  cast  into  prison.  Soon  after  this 
the  city  ofScers,  seeing  Fitz<-Osbert  less  followed,^ 
attempted  to  arrest  him.  In  the  struggle  he  slew 
one  of  them,  and  then  took  refuge,  with  nine  of  his. 
adherents,  in  Bow  church.  On  this  the  archbishop 
was  again  applied  to ;  and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  pmled  out.  But  the  little  party  defended  them*- 
selves  in  the  steeple,  till  fire  was  set  to  the  church, 
and  great  part  of  it  consumed.  The  unhappy  maa 
was  then  dragged  through  the  mud,  at  a  horse'& 
tail,  to  the  elms  of  Tyburn,  and  there  hung.  The 
next  day  the  Saxon  citizens  tore  down  the  gibbet ; 
and,  as  he  was  dearer  to  them  than  many  a  saint, 
whom  their  priests  bade  them  honour  thus,  they 
broke  it  up  into  thousands  of  small  fragments,  to  be 
preserved  as  relics. 

It  was  a  similar  feeling  which  made  the  name  of 
Robin  Hood  long  popular  with  the  English;  though 
he  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  highway  robber^ 
of  notoriety  in  this  reign.  But  he  was  of  Saxon 
blood ;  and  the  people  wished  him  well,  because 
they  heard  that  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
Norman  gentry  dwelling;  or  passing,  near  his  haunts 
in  Sherwood  forest.  And  as  the  vile  person  is  called 
liberal,  by  those  who  look  not  to  the  word  of  God 
for  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  so  this  poor. 
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timf  was  made  the  liero  of  many  an  idle  song,  m 
the  mouths  of  the  dissolate. 

The  close  of  Richard's  life  was  not  connected 
with  any  thing  the  world  calls  glorious.  The  vis- 
oomit  of  Lhnoges  had  found  some  hidden  treasure 
coi  his  estate ;  and,  because  he  would  not  surrender 
the  whole  of  it,  the  king  marched  in  person  to 
aittack  his  castle.  In  the  siege  of  this  petty  fortress, 
an  arrow,  shot  by  one  Gourdon,  a  common  soldier, 
wounded  Richard  in  the  shoulder.  The  castle  was 
taken  very  soon  after,  and  the  king  had  the  wicked- 
ness to  command  that  all  the  garrison  should  be 
hung,  except  Gourdon;  whom  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  meaning  to  sentence  him 
to  some  more  painful  death.  When  asked  what  he 
expected  to  sufier,  Gourdon  boldly  replied  to  the 
king,  *  You  killed  my  father,  and  two  of  my  brothers, 
with  your  own  hand ;  and  I  care  not  what  torment  I 
suffer,  if  you  do  but  die,  who  have  caused  so  much 
misery  in  the  world.'  The  desire  of  revenge,  thus 
openly  avowed,  was  directly  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  Him,  who  will  alike  judge  the  king  and 
the  soldier.  But  it  suited  Richard's  ignorant  no- 
tions of  what  ought  tovbe  admired;  particularly  when 
he  saw  it  joined  with  such  fearlessness  of  his  anger. 
He,  therefore,  ordered  that  Gourdon  sliould  receive 
a  present,  and  be  set  free.  This  order,  however^ 
was  disobeyed  by  the  commander  of  his  hired 
troops ;  who  seized  the  unhappy  man  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  the  king's  presence,  and  put  him  to 
death,  in  a  manlier  too  snocking  to  describe. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  wound  in  the  king's  shoul- 
der had  got  much  worse  under  the  management  of 
his  unskilful  surgeon ;  and  a  mortification 
[[99  '    soon   came  on.      Thus  perished  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  in  the  forty-second  year^of 
his  age ;  having  reigiied  nearly  ten  years  over  Eng- 
land, without  condescending  to  pass  in  it  as  many 
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months.    He  had  lived  in  unhappy  times ;  when 
darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.    The  clergy,  who  ought  to  have  known  and 
spread  the  Ught  of  the  Gospel,  made  scarcely  any 
exertions  as  Christian  teachers,  except  forbidding 
the  celebration  of  tournaments.     These  were  the 
great  festivals  of  chivalry ;  and  were  certainly  very 
instrumental  in  keeping  up  a  sanguinary  disposition 
amongst  the  gentry.     When  a  tournament  was  in- 
tended to  be  held,  the  king,  or  some  other  great 
personage,  usually  sent  heralds  into  different  coun^ 
tries  to  give  notice  of  it^  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  nobihty  of  both  sexes  crowded  from  all 
parts  to  the  spot  fixed  upon.     There  they  found  n 
ring  formed  with  strong  barriers  of  wood,  and  sup- 
rounded  by  scaffolding  and  towers,  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  overlook  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  ring  mock-fights  took  place,  between 
such  knights  as  were  desirous  of  displaying  their 
skill  before  the  court  and  the  ladies.     Sometimes 
they  fought  with  blunted  lances,  and  in  padded 
habits,  instead  of  armour ;  engaging  either  in  single 
matches,  or  in  troops.     At  other  times,  they  had 
their  usual  armour ;  but  the  use  of  their  weapons 
was  restrained  by  certain  rules,  intended  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  lives.     Yet  from  accidental  mismanage- 
ment of  their  weapons,  from  the  sudden  effect  of 
bursts  of  ungovernable  passion,  or  from  the  violence 
with  which  a  well  aimed  blow  given  by  a  strong 
arm,  would  unhorse  a  rider,  these  tournaments  sel^ 
dom  ended  without  real  bloodshed ;  perhaps-  still 
more  seldom  without  rousing  such  angry  feelings 
as  led  the  parties  concerned  td  crimes  of  violence 
elsewhere.    The  Church  had  lately  decreed,  that 
Christian  burial  should  not  be  allowed  to  those  who 
were  slain  in  tournaments.    But  as  its  orders  on 
this  subject  were  not  followed  up  by  the  issuing  of 
interdicts  against  the  country  whose  nobility,  or 
kingi  should  persist  in  holding  tournaments,  the"" 
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had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  forcing  stich  aS  en- 
gaged in  them  to  pay  the  clergy  a  fine^  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution.  King  Richard  was  a  promoter 
of  tournaments,  but  he  too  made  a  profit  of  them ; 
enacting  that  every  earl^  baron,  or  knight,  should 
pay  a  fee,  which  varied  according  to  his  rank  from 
57  to  6L  for  permission  to  enter  the  ring  as  a  com- 
batant. 

Another  very  great  evil  resulted  from  thus  foster- 
ing habits,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  express  com- 
mands of  the  Prince  of  peace.  If  any  one  had  a 
charge  against,  or  a  claim  upon  another,  they  called 
upon  the  judges  of  theland,  not  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  their  Knowledge  of  the  law,  and  examination  of 
witnesses ;  but  to  make  arrangements  for  securing 
fair  play,  in  a  battle  between  the  disputants.  This 
way  of  deciding  causes  by  what  was  called  wager 
of  battle,  was  allowed  on  the  same  vain  presump- 
tion as  the  ordeal  * ;  that  God,  who  hath  prohibited 
all  violence,  and  all  taking  of  vengeance,  would 
miraculously  interfere,  to  give  the  victory  to  him  in 
whode  favour  the  law  ought  to  have  decided.  It  is 
too  probable,  however,  that  the  strong  man  armed, 
would  sometimes  charge  a  person  he  hated  tpth 
offences  of  which  he  knew  nim  to  be  guiltless ;  in 
full  confidence  that  God  would  not  so  interfere; 
and  that  by  his  superior  strength,  or  skill;  he  should 
be  sure  of  conquering  the  innocent.  And,  if  he 
succeeded  in  this,  the  law  of  chivalry  condemned 
the  vanquished  defendant  to  be  put  to  death  on  the 
spot,  for  not  having  confessed  himself  guilty  of  that 
with  which  he  had  been  wrongfully  charged. 

If  any  improvement  took  place  during  Richard's 
reign,  it  was  in  the  state  of  commerce.  His  example 
taught  the  English  merchants  to  send  their  ships 
into  the  MediterrancAP.  And,  at  H:ubert's  sug- 
gestion, he  made  some  useful  enactments ;  ordering 

*  See  p.  247,  248. 
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the  same  weights  and  measures^  to  be  used  through^- 
out  England ;  and  liberally  granting,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  sons,  daughters,  brothers^  or  sis- 
ters,  of  the  owner,  in  cases  where,  if  he  had  perished, 
the  goods  used  to  be  claimed  for  the  crown. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

John,  suriiamed  Lackland. 

Of  the  five  sons  of  Henry  II.  by  his  wife  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine,  namely,  William,  Henry,  Richard^ 
GeofTry,  and  John,  tne  three  first  had  died  without 
leaving  any  legitimate  children.  Geofiry  was  also 
dead ;  but  by  his  wife  Constance,  heiress  of  Brit- 
tany *9  he  had  left  a  son,  Arthur,  who,  according  to 
our  present  rules  of  inheritance,  should  now  have 
succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  his  uncle  Richard. 
John,  however,  put  in  a  claim'  to  be  preferred  before 
hitiT;'  as  standing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  two  last 
kings  of  England ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  brother  to 
Richard  and  son  of  Henry,  whilst  Arthur  was  only 
nephew  to  the  one  and  grandson  to  the  other.  This 
claim  would  have  been  thought  valid  by  many,  in 
that  age,  even  if  the  two  rivals  had  been  equally  able 
to  maintain  their  rights.  But  Arthur  was  only  a  boy 
in  his  twelfth  year,  whereas  John  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  though  he  had  got  the  surname  of  Lack- 
land, from  his  dependent  condition  on  the  king*s 
bounty,  he  had  once  shared  the  government  of 
England;  and  had  acquired  some. popularity  there 
by  opposing  Longchamp,  and  by  crying  out  against 
the  abuses  of  his  brother's  government.     Hence 

*  See  pp.  358  &  417. 
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whilst  Arthur  held  Britanny  as  his  own  undisputed 
inheritance^  and  was  acknowledged  heir  to  Richard 
in  the  French  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Anjou  *  ;  the  Normans  submitted  to  John ; 
the  people  of  Aquitaine  did  the  same,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  princess  Eleanor,  the  widow  of 
Henry  II.;  and  the  English  barOns  still  claiming 
the  right  of  choosing  which  of  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  should  be  their  sovereign,  declared,  in 
a  great  council  held  at  Northampton,  that  their 
choice  also  fell  on  John ;  conditioning,  however,  that 
he  should  swear  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  to  improve  the  laws,  and  to  exercise  right- 
eous  judgment. 

Having  crossed  over  from  the  continent,  John 

took  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  these  con- 
1199.'  ditions,  and  was  then  crowned  at  Westmins- 

ter ;  but  returned  again  into  Normandy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  month.  In  the  meanwhile 
Philip  had  protested  that,  as  king  of  France,  it  was 
for  him  to  pronounce,  who  was  properly  the  heir  to 
those  provinces  which  Richard  had  possessed  within 
his  dominions ;  and  he  admitted  Arthur  to  do  him 
homage,  as  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
as  well  as  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
and  Britanny. 

The  consequence  was  a  war  between  John  and 
Philip,  which  continued,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions from  the  bargains  each  king  was  ready  to 
make  at  the  expence  of  the  young  prince's  rights, 
till  at  length  Arthur^  being  tempted  to  forget  the 
respect  due  even  to  an  unkind  parent,  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  force,  proceeding  to  besiege  his 
grandmother,  queen  Eleanor,  in  the  castle  of  Mira- 

beau;    and  there  he  himself  fell  into   the 
i^ol'  hands  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  England. 

The  unhappy  boy,  when  brought  into  the 

*  See  p.  358. 
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presence  of  king  John,  offended  him  still  farther  by 
boldly  declaring  that,  whilst  he  had  life,  he  should 
ever  continue  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Rouen,  and  coib> 
fined  in  a  tower  of  the  castle ;  and,  within  a  few 
weeks,  he  perished.  The  report  was,  that  John, 
with  his  own  hands,  had  stabbed  his  orphan  nephew 
to  the  heart.  It  is  certain,  that  when  charged  with 
the  murder,  he  brought  no  proof  that  the  young 
prince  had  come  to  his  end  in  any  other  way. 

The  indignation  excited  by  the  assassination  of 
Arthur,  in  those  provinces  where  John  had  all 
along  been  regarded  as  an  usurper  of  his  nephew's 
rights,  was  blown  into  a  flame  by  Guy  de  Thouars, 
the  second  husband  of  Constance ;  and  by  some 
powerful  nobles  whom  John  had  recently  exas- 
perated, by  marrying  Isabella  of  Angoulesme,  after 
she  had  been  promised,  and  publicly  betrothed  to 
the  count  of  La  Marche.  The  Bretons  appealed 
to  the  king  of  France,  for  justice  against  the  mur« 
derer  of  their  duke  Arthur.  And  Philip  gladly  took 
advantage  of  this  appeal ;  summoning  John  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  and  to  answer  for  a  crime,  which  he 
wa^  charged  with  having  committed  within  the  realm 
of  France ;  of  which  realm  the  said  John  claimed  to  fo^ 
a  peer,  as  duke  of  Normandy.  The  king  of  England 
did  not  venture  to  refuse  attention  to  this  summons  ; 
but  sent  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  say,  that  he  was  willing 
to  answer  this  charge  before  the  French  sovereign^ 
if  he  would  give  him  a  satisfactory  safe-conduct,  or 
pledge  for  his  safety.  *  Willingly,'  said  Philip, 
*  let  him  come  in  peace.'  *  But,'  asked  the  bishop, 
'  what  do  you  say,  my  lord,  for  his  return  V  '  That,' 
answered  the  king,  *  must  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  his  peers.'  *  Then,'  replied  the  bishop,  *  as  the 
duke  of  Normandy  cannot  submit  to  trial  without 
danger  to  the  king  of  England,  they  being  one  and 
the  same  person,  the  barons  of  England  will  not 
Slider  their  king  to  make  his  appearance  here,  &vmb 
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if  he  should  consent.'  '  Tell  me  then^  hishop/  said 
Philip,  '  is  a  sovereign  to  lose  his  rights  over  one 
who  continues  to  hold  fiefs  under  him»  because 
that  vassal,  being  duke  of  Normandy,  has  got  pos- 
session by  violence  of  the  crown  of  England?'  The 
bishop  could  not  say.  Yes ;  because  the  feudal  law, 
or  the  customs  which  regulated  the  claims  and  duties 
of  a  chief  lord,  and  of  those  who  held  any  sort  of 
estate  under  him,  forbade  sucl^  an  answer.  Thus 
ended  the  conference ;  and  the  king  of  France  went 
qn  to  condemn  John,  though  his  absence  prevented 
Jiis  being  tried  and  convicted ;  and  declared  his  con« 
tinental  possessions  to  be  forfeited.  This  proceed- 
ing was  more  at  variance  with  the  feudal  law  than 
John's  declining  to  appear  before  the  peers  of 
France.  But  king  Philip  was  zealously  assisted  by 
the  Bretons  in  collecting  a  force  to  put  his  sentence 
into  execution  ;  whilst  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Normans  made  them  resist  him  at  every  step  of  his 
advance.  John,  meanwhile,  was  passing  his  time 
in  idleness  and  debauchery  at  Rouen ;  but  when  one 
Norman  fortress  after  another  had  fallen  into 
Philip's  hands,  and  the  French  army  had  already 
drawn  near  that  city,  the  king  of  England  fled 
across  the  sea. 

At  the  summons  of  their  sovereign  the  English 
barons  joined  him  on  the  coast ;  but  they  refused 
to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rouen.  And  now 
John's  only  remaining  hope  was  in  the  interference 
of  pope  Innocent,  of  whom  he  had  requested,  that  he 
would  command  Philip  to  proceed  no  farther.    The 

Eope  was  rejoiced  at  having  such  an  excuse  for 
iterposing  between  kings,  and  accustoming  them 
to  receive  his  orders.  He  accordingly  sent  forth- 
with a  commission  to  two  prelates ;  and  boldly  as- 
sumed the  right  of  authorising  these  clergymen  to 
decide  the  dispute  between  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  England.  To  persuade  Philip  to  submit  to 
4.ui^  —^horitative  interfeitence,  he  told  bun  how  the 
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Lord  had  commandedy .  that  if  a  brother  trespass, 
and  would  not  listen  to  reason,  fior  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  private  friends,  the  sufferer  should  tell  it 
unto  the  Church  ;  and  that  if  the  offender  neglected 
to  kear^  that  is  to  attend  to  the  Churchy  he  should 
be  regarded  as  an  heathen  man,  and  a  publican*. 

The  Church  is  the  whole  congregation  of  believ- 
ers ;  of  whom  the  clergy  are  but  a  part,  though  an 
essential  part,  solemnly  devoted  to  serve  and  in- 
struct their  lay  brethren,  in  spiritual  things.  But 
ivhilst  the  popes  misrepresented  the  last  words  of 
the  Scripture  above  quoted,  as  authorising  their 
unchristian  sentences  of  excommunicatioir ;  they 
made  the  other  part  serve  them  as  an  excuse  for 
assuming  the  right  to  decide  any  disputes.  To 
support  this  assumption,  they  took  advantage  of  two 
mistakes,  which  had  become  very  prevalent  in  that 
ignorant  age.  The  one  consisted  in  supposing  that 
the  Church,  as  here  spoken  of,  meant  the  clergy 
alone :  the  other,  that  this  supposed  authority,  con- 
ferred on.  the  clergy,  all  centred  in  the  pope,  as 
their  head.  If  the  Scriptures  had  not  been  so 
sinfully  neglected,  men  would  have  known,  that  as 
the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
were  held  by  idolaters,  St.  Paul,  for  that  reason, 
bade  the  Christians  rather  refer  their  disputes  to 
arbitrators  chosen  among  themselves.  But,  even 
then,  so  far  was  he  from  desiring  that  this  authority 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
Or  bishop,  that  he  said  expressly,  If  ye  havejtidg* 
ments  of  things  pertaining  to  tMs  li/e,  set  them  to 
judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church  f  ;  that 
is,  who  are  thought  least  capable  of  devoting  them- 
selves with  advantage  to  the  edification  of  their 
brethren. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  king  of 
France  thought  Innocent's  arguments  strong  enough 

•  See  Matt  xviii.  17,  "      tlCor.vi.  |» 
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to  make  it  his  duty  to  obey ;  but  ambition  had  ^ 
stronger  hold  of  him  than  the  fear  of  offending  God 
by  wilful  disobedieujce*  So  he  persisted  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  plans ;  and  Normandy  became,  again^ 
really  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  after  having 
been  separated  from  it,  in  every  thing  but  name^for 
above  S90  years.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Toui^aiiie, 
submitted  to  Philip  more  readily  th^n  Normandy 
had  .done;  whilst  the  Bretons,  finding  that  John 
persisted  in  retaining  Arthur's  sister  in  captivity,, 
declared  her  rights  transferred  to  Alice,  a  younger 
daughter  of  Constantia,  by  Guy  de  Thouars.  Tbu$ 
of  aU  the  French  provinces  once  subject  to  Henry  it. 
none  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  e^r 
cept  those  which  formed  the  dowry  of  queen  £Jba*v 
nor ;  who,  being  still  alive,  held  them  in  her  own^ 
right;  for  which  reason  they  were  opt  reckoned 
amongst  John's  forfeitures. 

Henceforward  England  became  much  more  kn- 
portant  in  the  eyes  of  its  sovereigns,  who  bad 
hitherto  prided  themselves  on  receiving  a  royal 
title  from  it,  but  had  preferred  living  on  th/eic  ricnei! 
possessions  in  France. 

That  our  island  could  not  afford  its  sovereign^  any 
great  revenue,  without  being  miserably  oppressed, 
is  evident  from  the  low  price  of  agiricultura)  pro- 
duce,— from  the  humble  state  of  its  manufac^es. 
•^-T-and  from  the  fiact,  that  the  Jews,  Lombards  *• 
and  Florentines,  who  brought  their  money  here  tp 
lend  it  out  on  usurious,  interest,  found  no  rivaj|§  in 
that  trade  among  the  natives  ;  there  being  nope  wh^ 
possessed  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  on.  What 
small  sums  the  farmer  could  rai^e  by  his  labour,  b 
ascertained  &om.  the  prices  of  the  quarteor  of  whofUf 
specified  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  king  Johil ; 

*  These  people  bf^vo  left  traces  of  tbeir  influence.  OD  com* 
merce,  m  the  name  of  Lombard-street,  stiJl  inhabited  by  money- 
dealers;  and  in  the  use  of  the  word  dtif o,  in  accounts,  equi- 
Ment,  in  tbeir  iangiil^e,  to  aforetaid.^ 
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to  regulate  the  weight  of  which  the  baker  .  -^  ^ 
was  to  make  the  &rthing  or  quartern  loaf.  (^[ 
This  loaf  had  its  name  then  given  to  it,  from 
its  price  being  the  quarter  of  a  penny.  But  as  the 
shilling  was  three  times  as  heavy  then  as  now,  and 
it  regulated  the  value  of  every  other  denomination 
of  coin,  it  will  be  more  correct  to  call  it  the  three-t 
farthing  loaf,  and  to  name  all  other  prices  three 
times  as  high  as  they  stand  in  the  original ;  which 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  do  *• 

The  order  of  king  John  was  drawn  up  by  Geoffiry 
Fitz^Peter,  the  Justiciary,  after  consulting  his  own 
Daker  and  another,  as  to  the  rules  which  they 
thought  would  be  most  just  and  reasonable  for  the 
regulation  of  their  trade.  And  every  baker  wa» 
required  to  obey  this  order,  under  pain  of  being  se^ 
in  the  pillory.  The  proclamation  proposed  to  allow 
a  baker  ninepence  profit  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
over  and  above  the  bran,  two  loaves  for  the  use  of 
the  oven,  three-halfpence  each  for  four  serving-men, 
three-farthings  for  two  boys,  three-halfpence  for 
salt,  the  same  for  yeast,  three-farthings  for  candles, 
ninepence  for  brushwood,  and  three-half-pence  for 
refuse  in  boultering.  After  making  these  allow«^ 
ances  it  was  supposed  the  baker  could  afford  to  sell 
a  three-farthing  loaf  of  the  weight  specified  io  the 
proclamation ;  viz.  21b.  if  made  of  fine  fiour,  and 
^lb«  lOoz.  if  made  of  mixed  flour,  when  wheat  was 
nine  shillings  a  quarter.  But  if  the  quarter  of 
wheat  rose  above,  or  fell  below  this,  then  the  three-, 
farthing  loaf  was  to  be  lighter,  or  heavier  accord- 
ingly; and  the  regulation  extended  to  the  cases  of 
its  becoming  twice  as  dear,  and  falling  to  half  that 
price.     These  low  prices  proceeded  from  the  scar- 

*  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  qaarter  of  corn  is 
stated  to  have  weighed  5121bs.  troy,  which  is  no  niorC(*^an 
43llb8.  avoirdupois.  And  as  a  quarter  of  good  wheat  will 
weigh  4601bs.  this  makes  the  ancient  quarter  of  corn  to  be  very 
littie  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  quarter  now  in  use^ 
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city  of'inoney^  not  from  the  abundance  of  com  ^ 
fbr  the  produce  of  the  land  could  neither  be  plen- 
tiful nor  steady*  when  manure  was  scarcely  brought 
into  usci  except  inhere  marl  could  be  had  near* 
The  general  way  of  cultivating  was  to  plough  up  a 
grass  fields  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  and  then  proceed 
to  another  spot,  as  soon  as  the  fertility  of  the  first 
was  exhausted ;  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  seeing 
marks  of  the  plough,  still  remaining,  in  nearly 
every  meadow  throughout  the  country.  Indeed  the 
wages  assigned  to  the  baker's  servants,  of  whom 
some  perhaps  ground  the  corn,  show  that  wheat 
could  not  properly  be  called  cheap^  at  what  was  theh 
its  middle  price ;  for  three-halfpence  a  day  would 
only  buy  dlb.  4oz.  of  household  bread ;  whereas  the 
wages  of  a  day-labourer  at  present  will  procure  81b, 
ana  a  half. 

An  unforeseen  event  now  involved  the  king  in  a 
long  course  of  difBculties.    The  monks  of  Canter- 
bury had  often  endeavoured  to  get  the  election  of 
•         an  archbishop  entirely  into  their  own  hands  ; 
1205!  *^^  ^^^^  ^*^S^  oflSce  becoming  vacant  by  .the 
death  of  Hubert^  some  of  the  younger  monks 
assembled  in  secret,  on  the  very  night  of  his  death, 
and  seated  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  in  the  arch- 
bishop's throne.     Their  next  object  was  to  induce 
the  pope  to  ratify  an  election  made  without  the 
usual  license  from  the  king,  and  to  grant  Reginald 
the  pall.     To  prevent  this  from  being  opposed  by 
any  of  the  parties  whose  rights  they  aimed  at  de- 
feating, the  monks  made  Reginald  swear  that  he 
would   keep  his  elevatioa  a  secret,  till  he  could 
sound  the  pope,  as  to  bis  willingness  to  sanction 
what  they  had  done.     But  no  sooner  had  Reginald 
reached  the  continent  on  his  way  to  the  papal  court, 
than  his  vanity  led  him  to  announce  himself  as  the 
arrtbishop  elect  of  Canterbury.     The  news  of  this 
was   immediately  brought  to   England;    and   the 
monks^  enraged  at  his  thus  prematurely  betraying 
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their  secreti  confessed  themselves  conscious  that 
their  late  proceedings  had  been  illegal,  and  that  the 
election  was  consequently  void*  They  now  sent  to 
the  king  for  licence  to  elect  an  archbishop  t  and 
being  aware  that  they  had  justly  angered  him  by 
their  previous  neglect  of  this  important  form,  they 
endeavoured  to. make  their  peace  by  choosing  his 
favourite  minister,  John  Gray ;  at  this  time  bishop 
of  Norwich.  Gray  was  accordingly  enthroned,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  he  was  sent  off,  ac« 
conapanied  by  twelve  of  the  monks,  with  letters 
from  the  king,  recommending  him  and  his  cause  to 
the  pope. 

Innocent  III.  heard  both  claimants,  and  then  de^ 
clared  the  election  of  Reginald  to  be  null,  from 
want  of  attention  to  the  due  formalities ;  und  that 
of  Gray  equally  so,  as  made  under  the  assumption 
that  Reginald's  election  might  be  deemed  void  be« 
fore  the  papal  court  had  decided  upon  it.  Some 
<such  sentence  as  this  bad  been  thought  not  unlikely 
by  John's  ministers ;  and  they  had,  in  consequence^ 
provided  the  deputation  with  the  necessary  docu* 
ments  for  proceeding  to  a  new  election  on  the  spot^ 
ttdd  had  made  the  monks  swear  that  they  would 
again  choose  the  bishop  of  Norwich*  This  oath 
they  were  disposed  to  observe ;  but  Innocent  told 
them,  that  the  king's  rights  necessarily  ceased,  in 
the  case  of  an  election  taking  place  within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  the  papal  court ;  and  that  he  would  ex- 
communicate them  if  they  did  not,  forthwith,  elect 
the  person  whom  he  himself  should  name  to  them. 
As  toT  their  oath  to  the  king,  the  popes  had  wick« 
ediy  taught,  that  any  oath  tending  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  was  not  binding* 

Good,  however,  came  out  of  all  this  evil.  For  the 
pope,  who  aimed  at  establishing  a  precedent  for 
nominating  archbishops  by  his  own  authority,  was 
conscious  that  the  opposition,  likely  to  be  made 
against  this  first  instance  of  it,  would  be  sufficient 
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to  defeat  hit  object;  wdess  he  named  a  peraon  of 
irreproachaible  character  m  the  eyes  of  the  norid, 
and  resolute  enough  to  bear  up  unmoTed  agafant 
the  pasrionate  threats  of  the  king  of  Fti^and, 
Sach  a  person  Innocent  found,  hi  Cardinal  Stephen 
Lai^gton,  an  Englishman*  whose  learmng  had  raised 
him  to  an  honourable  situaticm  in  the  univerai^  of 
Paris;  and  whose  promotion  to  the  arohbidi^pric 
of  Canterbury,  though  Yery  improperly  forced  npoa 
the  English  natum,  in  contempt  of  its  just  rights, 
becaoie  the  means  of  establishing  its  Kbertiea  upoa 
a  firmer  foundation  than  they  had  before. 

When  pope  Innocent  wrote  John  word, 
.j^l  diat  Langton  had  been  lawfolly  elected  aich- 

bidiop,  and  requested  he  might  be  kindly  r&* 
cmed,  the  indignation  of  the  king  was  very  great 
He  turned  the  monks  of  Canterbury  out  of  thdr 
monastery,  with  an  armed  force;  and  banished  them 
firom  England.  He  also  aexit  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which  he  declared  tiiat  he  never  would  sucflEer  the 
dection  of  bid^p  Gray  to  be  set  aside ;  that  if  the 
papal  court  oontmned  to  thwart  hin^  he  would  ]Me» 
vent  the  sending  over  of  those  large  sums  which  the 
popes  drew  firom  England ;  and,  lastly^  that  baring 
sereral  prelates  among  his  own  subjects,  learned 
enough  for  the  purpose,  he  would  henceforward 
have  all  oauses  decided  at  home.  In  re]dy,  .Inno- 
cent told  him,  that  if  the  matter  came  to  a  contest, 
*  the  rictory  would  certainly  belong  to  that  divine 
peraon,  to  whom  every  hue  must  bow,  afthUm  im 
heavemy  on  earthy  omt  under  iheearikf  whose  puice,' 
he  had  the  shocking  presumption  to  add,  '  I  fifl^ 
however,  unworthily,  on  earth.  But  if  yon  will 
humbly  repose  on  me,  I  will  take  care  that  yoor 
rights  suffi^  no  injury/ 

Finding  ttiat  tiiis  insolent  letter  had  n» 
•{^  effect.  Innocent  ordered  the  bishops  of  Loo* 

don,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  wait  upon  the  kin^ 
— ^  «ell  him  that  England  should  be  put  under  aa 


iM^rcBct  *>  if  he  conlan»ed  obstinkte  in  hi«  rebellion 
a'igf&ittst  the  pope,  and  did  not  innuiedtately  invite 
l^metcAt  over,  and  recal  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
At  tbis  message-,  John,  never  well  able  to  commanid 
his  pfifirsions,  swore^  that  if  the  clergy  attended  to 
any  such  interdict,  he  would  send  thetn  over,  one 
and  a11>  to  the  pope^  and  confis'cate  all  their  j^o- 
perty ;  and  that,  if  he  should  discover  any  of  the 
pO{>e'«  subjects  in  any  part  of  his  dominionB,  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  Rome>  with  their  fi^ces  so 
ifiiarked  that  all  people  should  know  them.  He 
fiiHher  desired  the  prelates  to  get  speedily  out  of  his 
|MreseAce>  if  they  set  any  value  on  their  personal 
Mfety^  But  intemperate  threats  are  always  less 
attended  to  than  the  more  moderate  warnings  of  an 
evidently  sensible  man.  The  bishops  withdrew  in* 
deed  directly^  from  his  presence ;  but  on  the  Mon- 
day  ill  Passion-week,  they  proclaimed  the  interdict ; 
and  declared  it  to  extend  over  all  England. 

For  above  six  years  the  clergy,  complying  with 
this  sentence^  shut  up  their  churches.  No  reUgious 
Service  was^  all  this  time,  perfarmed  With  its  usual 
Bolemnkies.  The  baptism  of  infants  was  the  only 
sftcrament  regularly  permitted  to  be  administered, 
to  any  but  the  dying.  But,  though  marriage  is 
reckoned  amongst  the  sacraments  by  the  Romish 
Churchy  the  celebration  of  marriages  was  allowed  to 
l^ke  place  at  the  church  door.  As  for  the  dead^  they 
were  buried  like  dogs  by  the  roadsides,  or  in  ditches, 
without  an  attendant  priest,  and  without  prayer, 
which  last  was  then  thought  essential  to  save  the 
eoul  of  the  departed  A^om  the  imagined  fire  of  pur- 
q^toty  and  its  pains.  Thus  did  the  pope,  wnUst 
calling  himself  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  the 
tihief  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock,  deprive  a  whole 
nation  or  what  ought  to  have  been  to  them  the 
ttieans  of  grace ;  in  order  to  compel  its  king,  to  sub- 

•   •Bed  p.  868. 
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mif  to  biiA  in  a  dispute  about,  what  is  called,  tlitf 
right  of  patronage.  Nor  was  John,  in  his  turo^ 
less  determined  to  indulge  bis  anger.  He  sent 
orders,  througb  the  eherifis,  that  all  prelates  and 
abbots  should  quit  the  kingdom  directly,  and  call 
on  the  pope  to  do  their  sovereign  justice. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  not  obeyed.  The  pre- 
lates who  procl^roed  the  interdict,  had,  indeed, 
already  fled  abroad ;  and  their  relations  were  strip- 
ped of  their  property  and  cast  into  gaol.  But 
others  kept  within  the  precincts  of  tbeir  catbedralsj 
or  abbies  j  and  the  sherifis  chose  to  consider  the 
king's  command  as  not  extending  to  authorise  their 
breaking  into  privileged  places.  '  Yet  many  of  the 
elates  belonging  to  bishoprics  and  monasteries^ 
were  put  into  the  custody  of  laymen  ;  and  all  rents 
and  produce,  belonging  to  eccleiiasdcs,  were  de- 
clared to  be  confiscated,  and  were  very  generally 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  king. 

'Besides  this,*  says   a  monkish  historian,  'the 
concubines  of  the  priests  and  other  clergy,  through- 
out all '  Etigland]  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
kill's  officers ;    and  were  forced  to  pay  a  heavy 
price,  to  purchase  back  their  liberty !'    What  fright- 
ful wickedness  must  have  overspread  the  land,  when 
the  submission  of  the  clergy,  to  that  artful  law  of 
their  church,  which  forbade  marriage,  was  so  gene- 
rally attended,  as  these  words  imply,  with  disobe- 
dience to  that  holy  law  of  God  wliich  commands 
all  men   to  abstam  from  fornication*.     But  the 
power  of  the  popes  had  now  been  long  directed  to 
terrifying  men  out  of  the  commission  of  offences 
'le  rules,   or   privileges   of  the   Church; 
I  dread  lest  God  should  punish  offencea 
is  laws,  had  been  decreasing  more  and 
ough   the  evident  indifference  to  sin  t^ 
uted  His  ministers}    and  through  their 


le^ing  men  to  believe  thiit  His  declared  wrath 
against  wickedness  might  be  turned  aside  by  penan* 
ces,  by  crusades^  craven  by  thp  payment  of  money* 
And  the  consequence  upon  the  minds  of  men  was^ 
that  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  cf 
wisdom,  waf^  wholly  changed  into  the  fear  of  a  cor« 
rupt  church  ;  which  can  only  serve  for  the  founda«^ 
tion  of  a  slavish  superstition.  Thus^  the  subjects 
of  king  John  had  seen,  that  neither  the  ingratitude 
which  had  broken  his  father's  heart,  nor  the  base 
treachery  of  endeavouring  to  keep  in'  captivity  a 
brother  who  had  been  lavish  in  bounty  to  him,  drew 
dovm  upon  him  any  severe  sentence,  or  even  rebukes^ 
from  Rome,  though  the  attention  of  the  popes  haA 
be^n  called  to  both  these  parts  of  his  conduct.  But 
now,  before  the  king  had  proceeded  to  any  farthejr 
excess  in  his  dispute  than  speaking  rudely  of  an  attack 
upon  those  privileges  which  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed,  he  and  his  country  were  at  once  deprived, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  of  .permission  to  approaeb 
God  in  any  acceptable  way« 

That  criminal  employment  of  ecclesiastical  author 
tity,  whereby  offences  against  the  Church  were  put 
down  with  unrelenting  severity,  whilst  actions  other- 
wise displeasing  to  God,  and  instances  of  rebellion 
against  His  laws,  remained  unpunished,  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  state,  which  have  generally 
been  judged  by  looser  principles  than  the  conduct 
of  individuals.  It  reached  to  every  thing  of  which 
the  priests  chose  to  take  cognizance }  and  thus  it 
taught  men  to  try  all  actions  by  a  false  rule ;  whence 
arose  tlie  most  pitiable  blindness,  as  to  the  real 
guilt  of  many  iniquities  perpetrated  in  this  age* 

Two  examples  will  sufficiently  mark  the  extent 
to  which  this  abuse  of  natiu*al  justice  was  carried*  - 
•  King  Richard  had  taken  the  bishop  of  Beauvaia 
prisoner  in  battle;  and,  refusing  to  release  himy 
received  a  message  from  the  pope;  who  said,  ^I 
charge  you  to  beware  of  violating  the  privileges  of 
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t/ie  Ghifireh,  and  to  restoK  my  deur  son  to  W^etif 
forthwith/  In  replj^  the  king  sent  the  bishop's  coat 
of  iron  maili  all  stained  with  human  blood ;  and, 
using  the  words  of  a  Scripture  narrative  too  inter* 
(ftsdnff  to  be  neglected  in  the  darkest  ages,  and  oi 
which  even  Mahometans  have  preserved  the  me- 
mory. He  bade  bis  messenger  8ay>  Know  now 
whether.it  be  thff  sorCeeoat  or  not*  The  rebuke^ 
^us  conveyed,  prevented  the  pope  from  urgii^  the 
bishop's  deliverance  any  farther.  Biit  he  recovered 
his  Ubertyi  and  returned  to  his  see;  for  the  papal 
court  took  no  steps  to  deprive  him  of  the  holy  office 
of  bishop;  tluHigh  his  unfitness  for  it  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  notoriety  over  Europe. 
.  Inking  John's  reign»  this  same  prelate  again  distin- 
guished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  struck  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground  with  an  iron  club^ 
which  he  used  instead  of  a  sword,  that  he  might 
kill  men  without  shedding  their  blood.  The  hiw  of 
the  Church  required  bishops  to  abstain  from  blood- 
'  shed ;  to  the  letter  of  this  law  he  paid  some  atten« 
tion.  The  law  6f  God  hath  said,  a  bishop  must  be 
no  striker  nor  brawler'* ;  of  this  law  he  made  no 
account.  Another  French  bishop  was  in  the  same 
battle,  but  he  declined  bearing  arms,  though  he 
made  no  scruple  of  taking  an  elevated  station,  firom 
whence  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  army, 
and  sent  orders  how  others  w^ere  to  fight»  And 
T  V7  ^^^  battle  was  fought  on  the  .day  set  apart 
^1214. '  ^^^  observing  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  om 
Godf  to  keep  it  holy*  Yet  this  open  defiance 
^i  the  htws  of  the  Most  High,  committed  by  men 
who,  bad  especially  taken  upon  them  to  honor  and 
obey  Him,  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  self- 
styled  head  of  the  Church,  because  neither- the  pope, 
nor.  the  clergy,  felt  the  interest  of  their  order  affect- 
ed by  their  sins. 

•  1  Thn.  nu  8. 


:  On  tihd  nthw  h^nd,  raspeot  for  the  laws  of  Qod 
weighed  as  nothing,  where  there  was  but asiispi-^ 
oion  that  the  laws  of  the  Romish  Cbvrdh  were 
despised.  Of  this  a  wty  sad  example  occurs  in  an 
acobunt  recorded  by  one  English  monk,  Ralph  of 
GoggeshaU,  on  the  authority  of  ainother,  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  who  was  a  principal  party  concerned.  So 
dreadful  are  the  effects  of  human  corruption^  that 
when  the  Lord,  in  his  just  anger,  wholly  withdraws 
his  correcting  influence/and  gives  up  any  sinner  to 
follow  the  working  of  a  reprobate  mind,  there  is 
lib  crtme  so  horrible^  that  temptation  and  opportu- 
idty  tnay  not  lead  him  to  commit  it.  And  this  holds 
true  df  every  age  and  country.  But  the  proof  that 
a  most  lamentably  perverted  system  of  morals  .ob-> 
tained  in  this  unhappy  age,  is  to  be  drawn  not  sd 
inuch  from  the  frightful  crime  perpetrated,  as  from 
ibe  absence  of  au  shame  in  the  man  who  had  a 
chief  share  in  it,  and  of  all  horror  in  the  man  who 
heilrd  and  recorded  it ;  whilst  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  expected  to  be  thought,  nor  were  thoughts 
by  their  tieighbours,  to  be  at  all  worse  than  the 
average  of  those  around  them*  Ralph  of  Cogges^^ 
hall  introduces  his  story  with  an  observation,  that 
heresy  was  now  spreading  in  every  direction,  and 
that  the  herefiics  Were  sometimes  discovered  in  a 
.very  rendarkable  manner.  *  For  example/  says  he ; 
'  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  was  once  riding  out  of 
the  town,  attended  by  several  of  his  priests,  and 
amongst  others  by  canon  Gervase  of  Tilbury ;  who 
-told  me  the  story  himself,  and  who  happened  to 
•observe  a  young  woman  walking  alone  in  a  vineyard. 
•With  the  curiosity  of  youth  Gervase  drew  near,  and 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing  th^e  alone ;  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  she  was 
•beautifuL'  The  language  which  follows,  on  his 
part,  we  shall  not  repeat  after  the  monk ;  but  Ralph 
of  Coggeshall  soon  proceeds,  as  follows.  ^  The 
giri  then,  with  a .  simplieify  of  manner,  but  iH(ii  a 
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• 

Gertaid  gravity  of  word8»  replied^  without  looking 
him  in  the  face,  God  forbid,  good  ycHing  man; 
that  I  should  e^er  Gonsent  to  this  sin  with  you,  oc 
any  other;  for  if  I  were  thus  defiled,  doubtless  I 
should  perish  everlastingly.  On  hearing  this  lan^ 
guage,  Gervase  immediately  comprehended,  that 
she  must  beloiig  to  that  wicked  sect  of  publicans, 
for  whom  search  was  now  making  every  where^ 
especially  by  the  governor  of  that  country^  who^ 
with  a  just  severity^  put  them  to  death  without 
mercy*  Whilst  he  was  stiU  disputing  with  the  girl, 
and  endeavouring  to  convince  her  of  her  error,  the 
archbishop  came  up ;  and,  being  infonned  of  the 
subject  of  her  conversation,  he  ordered  his  attends 
ants  to  arrest  the  young  woman,  and  take  her  to  the 
town  jaiL' 

There  she  was  questioned  strictly,  who  had  taught 
her  to  reply  as  she  did.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
Romish  priests,  though  declaring, that  marriage  was 
too  unholy  a  state  for  themselves  to  enter  into,  had 
made  it  a  charge  against  those  true  Christians  whom 
they  falsely  caUed  heretics,  that  they  spoke  of  chas- 
tity in  terms  which  amounted  to  the  forbidding  of 
marriage.  On  this  ground  the  young  woman  whom 
they  had  thus  haled  to  prison,  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  condemned,  with  the  mother  who  had 
brought  her  up  thus  virtuously  in  a  dissolute  age, 
to  be  burned  to  death. 

What  an  aweful  evidence  is  this  to  the  truth  of 
those  Scriptures  which  declare  Satan  to  be  tke 
prince  of  this  world  *, — the  ruler  of  its  darkness  +,-*- 
the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  tUsoie"- 
dienceX*  But  though  Satan  rage,  and  though  his 
seed  bruise  the  heel  of  the  children  of  God,  yet  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  deigned  to  call  the  trial  of  their 
faith  much  more  precious  than  qf  gold  thqtperish' 
eth,  though  it  he  tried  with  fire  ^  and  as  intended  to 
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lead  tinio  praise  and  honour,  andgl&ry  at  the  dp^ 
peaHng  of  Jesus  Christ  *.  He  who  had  taught 
this  humble  maiden  to  fear  Himi  rather  than  those 
who  could  only  kill  the  body^  sustained  her  in  the 
last  conflict.  She  submitted  with  such  calm  resolu-» 
tion  to  the  cruel  deaths  which  the  children  of  diso* 
bedience  had  been  wrought  upon  to  condemn  her 
unto,  that  they^  who  were  incapable  of  understand- 
ing whence  her  support  came^  attributed  her  beau^ 
teous  resignation  to  magic.  Thus  was  she  taken 
from  a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  her^  into  the 
presence  of  that  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords^ 
who  hath  said.  To  him  that  overcometh  tviU  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overeamef 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne  "^t* 

When  the  Christian  religion  was  represented  hf 
its  ministers  as  countenancing  such  injustice  and 
wickedness,  as  popes  and  prelates  thus  publicly  elc« 
hibited  in  their  conduct^  we  cannot  wonder  that  they 
who  suffered  from  their  iniquity^  and  who  sought 
not  instruction  by  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  found  these  things  too  hard  for  them,  and 
wandered  aside  into  unbelief. 

Such  was  the  temptation  into  which  king  John 
was  now  suffered  to  fall.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel;  but  supposedi  that  it  required 
kings  to  submit  with  humility  to  any  commands 
issued  by  that  ambitious  priest,  the  pope.  On  the 
other  handy  he  heard  that  Mahometan  princes  were 
not  disturbed  in  the  government  of  their  states  by 
any  similar  demands  from  the  Mahometan  priest* 
•  hood«  Fearing,  therefore^  that  Innocent  would  yet 
succeed  in  driving  his  superstitious  subjects  into 
febellion,  and  being  conscious  that  they  could  now 
have  no  affection  for  his  person,  to  withhold  thei^ 
from  it,  the  king  sent  messengers  into  Spain,  to  the 
Moorish  chief,  Mahomet  el  Nasir,  with  offers*  to 

♦  1  Pet.  i.  7»  t  Bev.  iii.  31. 
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acknowledge  himself  his  yassal,  and  to  turn  Maho« 
ttietan*  This  prince^  or  emir,  had  not  recovered  aU 
that  was  once  subject  to  the  Moors  of  Spain ;  but 
John  heard  him  Styled  king  of  Spain^  Africa,  and 
Morocco ;  and  ignorantly  supposed  that  an  alliance 
with  him  would  secure  to  himself  a  very  valuabte 
protection. 

-  Such  a  message^  were  not  only  two  English  gen« 
tlemen  found  to  deliver^  but  even  a  monk^  Robert 
of  London^  consented  to  take  his  shclre  in  thus  of* 
fering  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them*  When 
the  emir  heard  for  what  purpose  these  ambassadors 
bad  come,  he  could  not  conceal  his  contempt,  both 
fyt  them  and  their  king ;  who  was  thus  willing  to 
barter  his  faith  for  assistance,  which  the  Mahometan 
knew  himself  to  be  unable  to  afford.  But,  as  they 
withdrew,  he  ordered  Robert  to  be  called  back  into 
his  presence.  It  seems,  that  the  ill-favored  coun* 
tenance  and  mishapen  form  of  the  monk  impressed 
the  emir  with  the  thought,  that  such  a  personage 
would  never  have  been  sent  to  discredit  the  embassy 
by  his  mean  appearance,  if  he  were  not  a  man  oif 
such  talents  as  induced  his  employer  to  overlook 
that  disadvantage..  Under  this  notion,  he  required 
the  monk  to  tell  him  frankly,  what  judgment  he  had 
formed  of  the  king,  at  whose  bidding  he  had  come 
on  such  an  errand.  When  John  was  dead,  this 
tnan  did  not  scruple  to  relate  amongst  his  friends 
that,  in  reply,  he  had  described  his  sovereign  as  a 
dissolute  coward,  and  a  tyrant,  to  whose  will  the 
English  too  patiently  submitted.  In  return  for  his 
•thus  exposing  the  folly,  and  the  crimes,  of  the 
master  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  serve,  the  emir 
Imade  him  several  presents ;  whidi  the  crafly  monk 
forwards  shewed  to  the  king,  aa^  proof  that  he 
liad  delivered  his  message  in  a  more  acceptable 
maimer  than  the  knights,  his  colleagues  in  the  em- 
bassy. This  man  evidently  loved  evil  more  than 
~  ^c/,  and  lying  rather  than  to  spaAk  rigktemuness ; 
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Jpngtt  Jdhn  had  sought  ^^  help  of  them  thai  work 
iniquity:  and  he  was  deceived  accordingly.  Th^ 
end  of  this  affair  wad  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  For 
the  king  gave  the  custody  of  the  estates  of  St 
Alb>an*s  abbey  to  the  monk  ilobert^  for  his  supposed 
faithful  services*  So  doing,  he  was  taking  property, 
uitend^d  by  the  donors  to  be  especially  devoted  to 
tjie  honour  of  Christ ;  and  paying,  therewith,  the 
wages  whichf  he  thought,  had  been  earned  by  deny^- 
ing  Christ. 

In  the  mean  while  the  kiug  and  the  pope  went  on 
after  the  usual  way  of  evil  men;  of  whom  it  is  8aid» 
Ihey  sh(dl  wax  worse  and  worse  *.  The  loss  of  bis 
continental  possessions  having  very  much  diminished 
the  king's  lawfiil  revenues,  and  neither  his  charac** 
t0r  nor  authority  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
levy  taxes  adequate  to  the  expences  of  his  projBigate 
Iray  of  living,  he  made  liseof  frivolous^  and  eothe- 
times  even  of  insulting  pretexts,  for  compelling  dif* 
ferent  nobles  to  pay  him«  in  fines,  what  he  dared  not 
offer  to  impose  upon^them  as  a  body»  Thus  the 
countess  of  Warwick  was  made  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/» 
fot  leave  to  remain  a  widow  as  long  as  she  should 
choose*  A  bishop  was  fined  for  not  reminding  the 
king  that  he  had  promised  to  give  the  countess  of 
Albemarle  a  girdle.  Suitors  were  forced  to  pay 
heavy  fines  td  obtain  justice ;  and  large  sums  were 
received  by  the  king  as  bribes  for  preventing  a  just 
sentence  from  being  passed  by  his  judges*  He  also 
ordered  the  Jews  to  be  arrested  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  imprisoned,  or  even  torttured,  till  they 
would  consent  to  his  demands  upon  them.  A  Bris^ 
tol  Jew  having  refused  to  purchase  his  liberty  at  the 
required  price,  .John  sent  an  order  to  have  one  of 
his  teeth  pulled  out  every  day,  till  he  had  paid 
10,000  marks  of  silver.  This  the  unhappy  man 
suffered,  rather  than  part  with  bismoney^  till  seteii 
had  been  forced  out;  but  on  the  eighth. day  he 
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shrunk  under  the  pain,  and  submitted  to  pay  the  sun^ 
thus  extorted  from  him* 

To  gather  spoili  or  to  Obtain  a  character  fot 
bravery  on  easier  terms  than  combating  the  king  of 
France^  John  led  several  military  expediticms  into 
Irelandi  Scotkndi  and  Wales;  whose  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  buy  off  these  attacks  by  the 
payment  of  money,  and  surrender  of  hostages. 
And  when  the  impatience  of  the  Welch  led  thenr 
to  attempt  reprisals^  the  unfeeling  king  of  England 
ordered  eight  and  twenty  boyst  the  sons  of  their 
principal  gentry^  to  be  hung  before  he  took  hid 
breakfast*  The  wives  and  daughters  of  several 
£nglish  noblemen  received  from  him  a  far  worse 
injury  than  the  killing  of  the  body ;  being  seduced 
by  him  into  the  commission  of  sins  which  destroy  the 
aoul. 

The  pope  now  perceived  that  king  John  instead 
of  strengthening  himself  at  home,  by  gaining  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  his  people,  had  made 
himself  almost  as  many  enemies  as  subjects  and 
neighbours;  wherefore,  without  more  delay,  he  issued 
out  a  special  excommunication  against  the 
^^2.  ^^"S  ^^  England ;  presumptuously  assuming 
the  right  to  declare  his  subjects  released 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  ordering  all  men 
to  abstain  from  abating^  his  table,  his  conversal^ion, 
or  his  council.  On  this  John  forced  some  of  the 
nobility  to  put  their  children  into  his  hands,  as 
pledges  that  they  would  not  obey  the  papal  decree 
against  him*  But  the  pope  proceeded  still  farther, 
and  summoned  all  the  nobility  of  Europe  to  a 
crusade  against  king  John ;  and  promised  PhUip^ 
king  of  France,  remisMon  of  all  his  sins,  with  the 
kingdom  of  England  besides  as  his  fee,  for  expelling 
a^overeigUi  with  whom  Philip  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  maintain  peace  K 

*   tn  the  earliest  crasades   it  was  seen,  that  the  lawless 

~^o  served  in  them,  were  often  nearly  as  misohievous 

^rdes  of  savages  Woald  have  been,  to  the  Cbristiui 
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The  English  nobility  hearing  that  the  pope  had 
thus  taken  upon  him  to  give  the  kingdom  awayi 
vrithout  asking  their  consent,  mustered  their  fol- 
lowers, on  John's  summons  ;  and  a  camp  of  60,000 
men  was  formed  on  Barham  Downs,  prepared  to 
repel  invasion.     But  the  king  was  aware  that  their 

natious  through  whose  territories  tbe^f  had  occasion  to  pasM 
But  pope  Innocent  III.  was  guilty  of  teaching  this  ignorant 
generation  that  to  fight  their  fellow  Christians,  at  his  bidding 
was  a  meritorious  act ;  and  the  certain  means  6C  obtaining 
from  Him  who  commanded  us  to  luve  one  another,  that  forgive- 
11C88  which  they  wished  to  earn.  And  this  pope  not  only  bade 
thorn  draw  their  swords  against  any  king  who  should  venture^ 
as  in  the  case  of  John,  to  resist  his  orders ;  but  he  urged  tliem  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  against  the  Albigenscs,  (see 
p.  369),  the  only  truly  Christian  people  of  that  age.  At  this 
very  time  ad  immense  army  of  crusaders  was  employed  in  the> 
south  of  France,  in  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  quench  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  in  blood,  by  cutting  off  every  man,  woman', 
and  child,  who  would  not  bow  dowii  before  the  idols  set  up  bj[ 
the  church  of  Rome. 

But  they  whose  swords  had  made  many  childless,  were,  in  the 
following  year,  1213,  made  childless  themselves ;  by  a  dreadful 
consequence  of  that  delusion  with  which  the  blind  leaders  of  tb^ 
blind  had  filled  those,  who  listened  to  them,  instead  of  searching 
the  Scriptures.  A  boy,  whose  head  was  turned  by  what  be 
heard,  went  chaunting  through  villages  and  towns,  *  Lord  Jcsn 
Christ,  restore  to  us  thy  cross ;'  meaning  thereby  the  senseless 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  far  more  thought  of  than  the  work 
wrought  by  Him  who  sufi*ered  thereon.  Boys  of  his  own  age 
listened;  and  followed  him;  and  took  up  the'  same  chaunt. 
Their-in creasing  numbers  increased  the  fascination,  which  drew 
others  to  join  them;  till  the  childish  crowd  carried  with  it 
every  child  that  quitted  the  nursery  or  school,  to  gaze.  The 
equally  deluded  parents  were  stupified  with  awo;  and  dai^cdnot 
to  keep  back  their  own  ehildren.  Others  brought  out  food  in 
pity  ;  or  to  gain  merit  by  supplying  a  host  whose  pure  handi^^ 
they  said,  were  alone  fit  to  conquer  again  the  holy  city.  Soon 
the  continually  swelling  numbers  became  too  great  to  be  thuli  ^ 
fed  ;  and  thousands  perished  by  the  way  sides.  Yet  they  reached " 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  little  multitude ;  and  thefl 
they  got  into  every  boat  and  ship,  whilst  the  manners  gave 
way  in  superstitious  amazement,  and  knew  not  how  to  controul 
them.    And  thus  they  put  to  sea,  and  all  were  lost. 

The  Romish  churchmen  say,  that  Satan  devised  this  sobenU)^ 
to  discourage  crusades,  by  making  a  mock  of  them  ;  and  thejr ' 
reckon  the  infants  of  which  he  thus  bereaved  their  church  at  no 
less  than  ninety  thousand. 
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heSrta  w«re  not  wirii  bim.  He  trembled  at  beantag 
of  the  preparsdoDs  which  Philip  had  made  for  eon- 
quest;  and  he  listened  to  two  templare*,  who  t<dd 
him  that  Pandulf,  a  papal  legate,  was  on  the  oppo- 
BJte  coact,  ready  to  propose  terms  on  which  he  migfat 
yet  be  reconciled  to  the  church ;  though,  they  added, 
the  papal  court  has  already  passed  a  sentence,  de- 
cUnag  you  no  longer  kmg> 

■  Two  kni^bte,  Hagh  Pajne,  and  Oodfroj  de  St,  dmer, 
wiihing  to  unite  the  luppoeed  tnerlta  of  monlu  sad  oruandan, 
fouBded  the  Ordw  of  TetDplan)  so  culled  froiB  a  •treet  a^ 
Jerusalem  giren  a^  to  ttien,  to  be  the  homB  and  flrat  prop^f 
of  this  uev  aocietj.  Like  oionlis,  the  teoiptaFB  were  swors  to 
live  in  perpetual  chiilitj,  and  under  certain  rules,  and  to  obey 
inplicitl)  Ihe  head  of  their  order.  Ijke  tbe  crutaderB,  tb«7 
were  to  be  coaitaolly  at  war  with  ioedels.  Tbeir  dresi  mu  a 
white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  00  tbe  shoulder.  And  the  seal 
of  their  order  bore  the  figure  of  a  horse  carrjiDg  two  arsicd 
riders,  in  memerj  of  the  burable  beginniog  troia  which  tliait 
SQciety  had  risea.  For  Hugfa  and  Godfro;  were  once  ao  poar 
At  to  have  hut  one  borse  between  them. 

As,  however,  tbe  rich  were,  in  tbese  ages,  taught  to  beliere, 
that  a  man  might  obtain  the  rademptian  of  bis  sins  at  tho  bxi- 

nee  of  his  children,  or  relations,  by  bequeathiag  his  propertj 
ome  one  of  those  called  religious  orders,  instead  of  bis  pro' 
per  heirs ;  and  as  the  narlike  oobles  naturally  preferred  aa 
order  possessing  a  great  reputation  for  braverj,  the  tetnplan 
Aoon  receired  bequests  of  lands  in  eTery  province  of  Karopej 
and  their  head,  or  grand  master,  was  in  realitj  a  rich  and 
powerful  prince.  But  tbe  institution,  and  its  tjaiem  of  mtlt- 
morthip  were  unfalesL  The  wealth  of  the  templars  corrupted 
tbemmore  andnoro  (their  strict  rules  tempted  them  to  pcouliar 
wickedness;  and  their  braver;  to  pride.  And  then,  their  wealth 
made  the  kings  of  Europe  greedj  to  seize  on  their  possessions; 
their  wickedness  formed  an  eicnss  for  nutting  tbera  dona  t  and 
their  pride  made  their  degradation  pop nlar.  Hence  tbe  order  was 
..-.,,  ^  pi^      .  „  .     .  ...    ., 

In  Enslandsome  of  the  Idds  of  court  still  preserre  tbe  name 
,  being  erected  on  what  was  once  tbe  propertj  of 
;  and  the  chapel  of  that  establishment,  with 
>t  Cambridge  called  Bt.  Seputohre's,  remain  w 
tbeir  of  wa;  building.  Tbe  circulsr  form  given 
ih  is,  in  its  shape  and  style,  an  imitation  of  tbe 
then  stood  over  what  was  believed  by  them  to  be 
ofoDrLord;  which  tbey  bad  ptrticnUrly  bonail 
honour  and  defend. 
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'  The  result  of  this  timvetssJaon  iras,  th&t  tBe 
T^idplars  were  desired  to  return  immediately^  and 
invite  Pandulf  over.  When  the  legate  came^ 
he  artfully  increased  king  John's  terror,  by  i^|^' 
his  description  of  Philip's^  powerful  arm&- 
jnent ;  and  by  adding,  that  the  king  of  France  had 
received  letters  from  nearly  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
Cogland,  promising  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
laind.  But  by  humbling  yourself,  said  he,  you  may 
yet,  through  the  clemency  of  the  pope,  recover  that 
kingdom,  which,  for  your  obstinacy,  you  had  been 
sentenced  to  lose. 

Among  the  reasons  which  inclined  John  to  listen 
to  Pandulf  *s  advice,  was  his  alarm  at  a  prophecy 
hazarded  by  Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  Yorkshire  hermit. 
This  man  had  ventured  to  declare,  that  before 
Ascension  day  the  king  would  cease  to  reign*  And 
though  John  afiected  to  despise  the  man  and  hia 
words,  he  was  secretly  afraid  that  the  prediction 
Slight  be  fulfilled  in  some  way  ttiore  painml  to  him** 
«eu  dian  submitting  for  a  while  to  the  pope's  sen- 
tence of  deprivation*  Men  void  of  j*eligion  are 
Generally  superstitious.  As  it  is  said.  They  iiio 
ave  not  called  upon  God,  are  in  great  fear,  there 
where  no  fear  i$  *•  It  wanted  but  three  days  to 
Ascension-day.  He  did  not  dare  to  wait  its  arrived* 
&o  a  step  which  should  have  been  maturely  weighed, 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  was  taken  in  haste. 
The  lung  that  day  bound  himself  to  receive  Lang^ 
ton,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  to  recall  the 
other  prelates  and  clergy,  who  had  fled,  or  been 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  them  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  their  losses.  On  the 
eve  of  Ascension  the  king  farther  submitted  y^^^  ^^ 
to  every  humiliation  Pandulf  chose  to  require 
of  him.  In  the  house  of  the  Templars  near  Dover, 
he  took  off  his  crown,  laid  it  at  Pandulf 's  feet, 

•  P8.  liii.  5. 
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signed  a  docnment  declaring  that  he  yielded  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  pope»  with  all  right's 
belonging  to  the  same,  for  the  remission  of  his  own 
tins  and  those  of  his  family,  both  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  and  that  henceforward  he  onl^  reigned  as 
the  pope's  vassal.  He  also  pledged  himself  to  pay 
annually  700  marks  to  his  sovereign  lord  the  pope^ 
as  a  quit-rent  for  holding  England  under  him,  and 
SOO  more  for  Ireland ;  and  kneeUng  down  at  tlie 
feet  of  Pandulf,  he  took  the  oath  of  homage  to  the 
ope,  in  the  form  usually  required  from  subjects. 

o  these  documents  several  English  barons  and 
bishops  affixed  their  seals,  choosing  rather  to  see 
their  king  thus  degraded,  than  to  fight  for  him  in  a 
war,  in  which,  if  successful,  they  could  only  expect 
faim  to  become  more  a  tyrant  than  he  was  already. 
When,  however,  the  king  humbly  made  his  first 
offering  in  money,  as  the  earnest  of  his  subjection, 
and  the  legate  nad^the  insolence  to  trample  upon 
the  English  coin,  affecting  to  consider  it  as  beneath 
his  notice,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  aloud  his  grief  and  indigo 
natiok^. 

If  Pandulf  kept  the  crown  five  days  before  he 
testored  it,  John'fi  superstitious  fears  of  Peter  o( 
Pomfret's  prophecy,  had  actually  brought  to  pass 
what  all  men  would  consider  as  its  complete  fulfill- 
ment ;  and  yet  the  king  now  declared  the  man  pub* 
Kcly  convicted  of  being  a  false  pretender  to  prophetic 
knowledge,  and  had  the  cruelty  to  order  that  he 
should  be  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  from  Corfe  castle 
to  Wareham,  and  there  hung. 

The  legate  Pandulf  "now  returned  to  France^ 
laden  with  a  larger  sum  of  English  money  than  that 
he  had  trampled  on ;  and  ordered  king  Philip  to 
abstain  from  any  attacks  upon  a  kingdom  which  was 
become  the  property  of  the  papal  see*  The  kiiigof 
.  jl^^ce  was  naturally  much  provoked  at  finding  that 

~  invited  to  conqu^  and  take  possession 
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t)f  the  cTovfn  of  England,  it  was  only  intended  that 
he  should  be  used  as  a  tool  for  terrifying  John  into 
submission  to  the  pope^and  he  protested  against  thus 
losing  £60,000,  which  he  had  been  tempted,  by  the 
pope's  offer,  to  expend  in  hiring  and  fitting  out 
ships,  and  collecting  victuals  and  arms»  But  he 
found  many  who  had  joined  him,  as  for  a  crusade, 
were  superstitiously  afraid  of  disobeying  the  pope ; 
and  others,  particularly  the  earl  of  Flanders,  were 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  preventing  him  from  growing 
too  powerful.  So  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  see* 
ing  himself  duped  by  Innocent,  who  was  thought  a 
skilful  politician  for  having  turned  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  king  of  France  to  such  advantage. 
-  When  Philip  found  himself  forced  to  give  up  his 
projects  for  the  conquest  of  England,  he  looked 
around  him  for  some  other  use  to  make  of  the 
means  collected  under  his  command  ;  and,  affecting 
peculiar  indignation  at  having  been  opposed  by  t^e 
earl  of  Flanders,  he  bade  that  prince  quit  his  court, 
and  swore,  that  either  '  Flanders  should  become 
France,  or  France  Flanders/  In  his  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  carry  this  oath  into  effect,  he  was  foiled  by 
the  fleet  which  John  had  prepared  to  oppose  his 
crossing  the  channel,  and  which  was  now  sent  over 
to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  at  the  request  of  its  earh 
The  French  knights  having  disembarked,  had  left 
their  vessels  almost  unprotected,  when  the  English 
fleet,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  them,  cut  the  cables 
of  300  transports,  laden  with  corn,  wine,  and  other 
provisions  and  stores,  and  sent  them  off*  to  England) 
besides  burning  a  hundred  more,  which  lay  aground. 
.  But  whether  affairs  took  a  favourable  or  unfa*- 
vourable  turn,  the  folly  of  king  John  always  made 
them  prove  calamitous  to  him  in  the  end.  Elated 
with  this  victory,  he  put  off'  sending  his  promised 
letters  of  recall  to  the  prelates;  determined  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  all  he  had  once  possessed 
in  France ;  and  summoned  the  military  tenants  pt 
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die  crown  to  meet  him  at  Portsmootli.  The  baroba' 
oame,  but  refused  to  foUow  him  abroad,  till  he 
Aould  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  his  own  abso- 
lution, and  the  removgl  of  the  interdict,  jet  depend- 
ed. He  was  therefore  now  obliged  to  write  to 
liangton  and  hia  brethren  ;  promisine  them  a  kind 
reception,  and  reasonable  compensation,  as  before 
agreed.  That  these  letters  migot  be  credited,  four- 
wd-twenty  barons  added  their  signatures. 

The  archbiBhop  and  the  exiles  landed  soon  after, 
and-  they  were  met  by  the  king,  as  they  entered  Win- 
diester  to  wait  upon  bim.  It  would  bare  been  wise 
in  John  to  have  given  them  a  frank  reception,  and 
to  have  told  Langton,  that,  though  forced  upon  bim 
contrary  to  old  usages,  he  would  prove  a  kind  sove- 
reign, if  he  found  him  a  fdthful  subject.  But  the 
king,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  himself  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of '  his  people,  flung  himself  on  the 
,  ground  before  the  bishops,  and,  with  real  or  pre- 
tended tears,  besought  their  pity  for  himself  and 
the  kingdom.  Langton,  a  shrewd  man,  could  not 
&il  to  perceive  that  this  was  either  base  hypocrisy, 
Jnlv  so  °^  childish  folly.  He  proceeded,  however, 
to  give  the  king  formal  absolution,  after 
making  him  swear  that  he  would  restore  the  good 
laws  of  bis  predecessors,  particularly  those  of  the 
Confessor;  that  he  would  repeal  all  unjust  laws; 
would  confirm  the  just  judgments  of  hia  court ;  give 
to  every  one  his  rights ;  obey  the  pope  as  his  lord; 
ajid  make  full  reatitution  to  the  injured  clergy  before 
the  next  Easter. 

The  nobles  now  were  more  and  more  convinced, 
that)  under  such  a  leader,  any  attack  upon  Philip, 

'as  both  politic  and  brave,  could  only  end  in 
and  disappointment.     They  therefore  made 

pence  they  had  already  been  at,  in  waiting  on 

ast,  to  aewe  them  as  an  excuse  for  again  re- 
to  attend  the  king  abroad,  unless  he  would 

'  them  with  money  to  refit  themselves ;  whereas 
10 
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th^y  l^new  that  his  treasury  had  been'  ^inptiied  t& 
me^t  the  demands  of  the  churchmeii.  Enraged 
at  this  refusal,  John  exposed  bis  folly  still  farther,. 
}yy  setting  off  fo?  the  conquest  of  France  with  his. 
own  domestics  only;  in  the  expectation  that  the^ 
]:itQ^ble^  would  stiU  come  after  him.  Bqt  having 
\^aited  some  time  in  Jersey,  and  finding  that  nobody 
Sallowed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England^ 

There  the  archbishop,  Geoffry  Fit^peter  the: 
^ticiary*,  and  other  nobles,  had  already  held  a 
council  at  St*  Albans  without  him ;  and  had  issued 
proclamations,  declaring  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  to  be; 
in  force,  and  all  other  obj^sctionable  laws  to  be  m^ 
valid. 

As  angry  at  these  proceedings,  as  at  theiir  late: 
desertion  of  him,  the  king  collected  an  army ;  and» 
breathing  nothing  but  vengeance,  marched  in  search: 
of  the  barons.  But  Langton  met  him,  and  told' 
hlm»  that  to  make  war  witn  his  barons  before  they 
had  been  convicted  in  his  courts  of  any  crime,  would 
be  a.  violation  of  the  oath  he  had  so  lately  tfiken  ^ 
aod  gave  notice  to  his  attendants,  that  he  would  ex-, 
communicate  every  body  but  the  king»  if  any  hostile 
steps  were  taken,  whilst  the  pope  was  yet  deliberat* 
ing  whether  the  interdict  should  be  withdrawn  from 
off  the  nation.  This  firmness  prevailed,  though  the 
Iping  talked  loudly  of  not  submitting  to  any  ecclesias-^ 
ticcd  dictation. 

A  meeting  of  the  bishops  and  nobility  took  ^  ^s: 
place  soon  after  at  London,  in  St.  FauFs 


*  Thejusiiciary  united  in  his  own  person,  at  this  time,  the  au- 
yiofity  and  employments  ofour  present  cbicfjustices  of  the  King's 
Bench>  and  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  also  regent,  or  governor  of  the  kingdom,  ii> 
the  sovereign's  absence.  The  important  charge  of  the  king^ii 
wai'ds,  and  of  vacant  bishoprics,  which  belonged  to  the  chan-i 
cellor  in  Becket's  time,  seems  to  have  been  attached,  in  this  and 
the  following  reign  to  the  office  of  justiciary  ;  whilst  the  chan- 
cellory daring  these  reigns,  was  little  more  than  secretary  to  the 
king. 
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church.  There  Langton^  addressing  the  assemhlyi 
observed^  that  men  were  disposed  to  look  back  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  as  a  time  of  better  laws ;  and 
that  he  had  found  a  copy  of  that  monarch's  charter  ^, 
which  had  formerly  been  sent  to  a  sheriff  of  Hert- 
fordshire; and  which  he  would  now  read  to  them. 
When  he  had  made  an  end  of  reading  this  document, 
the  barons  loudly  declared  their  satisfaction,  at  what 
they  had  heard.  And  they  united  in  taking  a  solemn 
oath  before  the  archbishop,  that,  at  a  convenient 
time  they  would  contend,  even  to  death,  if  needful, 
for  the  like  liberties  to  those  which  Henry  had  thus 
granted  to  their  forefathers. 

The  king  was  now  surrounded  with  such  difficul* 
ties  as  would  have  embarrassed  a  much  wiser  man. 
For  the  money  he  had  raised  by  seizing  the  property 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  was  all  spent ;  and  he 
was  now  pressed  to  repay  it,  to  the  amount  of  above 
100,000  marks,  at  a  time  when  the  nobles  had  con- 
spired to  resist  any  irregular  taxation.*  His  ordinary 
resources  were  inadequate  to  raising  any  such  sum, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  expences  of  the  crown. 
And  though,  to  relieve  him,  the  pope's  legate  low- 
ered the  demands  of  the  clergy,  he  on  the  other 
hand  deprived  the  king  of  the  rents  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abbies,  by  promoting  persons  to  them 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pope,  who  now  formally 
assumed  that  right.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
embarrassments,  John  was  so  infatuated  as  to  fix  on 
this  most  inconvenient  season  for  invading  France ; 
and  actually  landed  in  Poitou,  where  the  old  vassals 
of  his  family  soon  collected  a  large  army  around  him. 
With  this  force  he  entered  the  territories  of  the 
French  king,  and  was  completely  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Bouvines  ;  after  which  he  was  fain 
to  return  into  England  poorer  by  40,000  marks, 
-than  when  he  left  it* 

*  See  pp.  317,  and  339. 
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^Yhilst  he  was  abroad,  the  legate  had  taken  off 
the  interdict ;  declaring  the  pope  satisfied  with  the 
king's  submission.  But  the  nobility^  in  the  mean 
while,  had  further  arranged  their  measures  for  re*> 
straining  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  whose  incapacity 
and  misconduct  made  him  unfit  to  gorem.  ^215. 
On  the  following  feast  of  Epiphany,  they  put 
into  his  hands  a  petition,  begging  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  confirm  to  them  the  liberties  granted 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  L  This  John  requested 
to  have  time  for  considering ;  and  he  persuaded  the 
lirchbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  become  pledges  for  hiii 
giving  the  barons  a  satisfactory  answer  by  Easter. 
But  when  the  nobles  bad  consented  to  the  delay, 
he  took  advantage  of  it  to  put  on  the  cross  of  a 
crusader.  Not  that  he  had  any  intention  of  going 
on  a  crusade  ;  but  because  the  laws  of  the  church 
Inquired  all  persons  to  abstain  frodi  injuring,  a 
erusader  in  his  property,  or  rights,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication ;  to  which  the  barons,  therefore, 
would  expose  themselves,  if  they  still  persisted  in 
requiring  him  to  resign  any  portion  of  that  authority 
he  bad  hitherto  possessed. 

The  nobility,  however,  knew  that  the  archbishop's 
wishes  were  theirs ;  so  they  were  not  much  afraid  of 
his  launching  any  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  them.  A  great  number  of  barons  therefore, 
met,  with  one  consent,  at  Stamford,  the  week  after 
£adter ;  and  proceeded  from  thence  with  two  thou-^ 
sand  knights,  their  esquires,  and  followers,  to 
BracBley^  From  this  place  they  deputed  the  arch-* 
bishop>  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  wait  on  the 
king  at  Oxford ;  to  shew  him  the  list  of  their  de^ 
mands,  and  to  inform  him  that  if  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  them,  they  should  proceed  to  attack  his 
castles,  and  seize  his  lands*  The  archbishop,  ac- 
eordingly,  read  the  list  in  the  presence  of  the  kin^^i^^ 

y 
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who,  buretbg  into  s  scomful  laugb,  swd,  *  Why  did 
Dot  the  barons  ask  my  kingdom  at  once  V  And 
swore,  that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liber> 
ties,  as  would  make  him  no  better  than  a  elave. 

On  receiving  this  reply,  the  barons,  straight-way, 
attacked  Northampton  castle ;  took  possession  of 
Bedford ;  and  were  then  invited  by  tne  citizens  to 
proceed  with  their  forces,  and  enter  London ;  from 
whence  they  sent  letters  to  siich  of  the  nobUity  as 
bad  not  yet  joined  them,  requiring  each  to  do  it  forth- 
with, or  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy. 

The  king  was  now  sufficiently  alarmed,  and  sent 
off  messengers  to  treat  with  the  barons ;  by  whom 
it  was  agreed,  that  he  and  they  should  meet,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  in  a  large  meadow  called  Kunnimesd, 
between  Staines  and  Windsor, 

On  that  spot,  at  the  appointed  time,  John,  ac- 
companied by  Pandulf,  Langton,  several  prelates, 
and  some  others,  noblemen  and  courtiers,  met  the 
great  body  of  the  baronage  of  England ;  and  after 
some  debate  tbe  king  promised,  for  himself  and  his 
successors  to  confirm  and  observe  all  the  articles 
contained  in  two  charters,  which  were  drawn  up  in 
his  name,  and  ratified  by  the  seals  of  the  chief  per-r 
ions  present. 

One  of  the  two  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  inroads 
on  private  property,  and  the  vexatious  disputes, 
maintained  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  royal 
forests,  or  chaces.  It  contained  what  were  then 
valuable  concessions ;  but  has  long  passed  into 
neglect,  with  tbe  abuses  which  it  was  devised  to 
remedy  *.    The  other,  called  The  Great  Charter.or 

■nnngiat  theartiDlesortbisForeit  charter,  one  pftrticolarlj 
ra  of  those  ti 


my  archbiahop,  or  bishop,  if  puiiog  throogb  a  rojikl 
1  his  vay  to  or  fi'um  atten[li.nce  on  tho  king,  wm  per- 
leatcb  one  or  two  4cer for  bis  own  use,  in  the  forestBr'i 
;  but  if  tbe  forester  wu  not  vitbin  sight,  a  born  via 
imdml,  that  it  might  be  underatood  the  thing  vu  sot 
''toalth. 
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more  fr^qoently  by  its  Latin  name.  Magna  Charta^ 
contains  a  list  of  regulations  for  the  checking  of 
every  kind  of  oppression  then  dreaded* 
'   Of  these  regulations,  those  of  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  importance  are  such  as  follow. — * 

!•  That  all  ancient  privileges  of  the  church,  no* 
bilityj  freemen^  and  boroughs,  shall  stand  good. 

2«  That  no  tax,  or  scutage^  shall  be  imposed  upon 
the  kingdom  without  consent  of  parliament ;  unless 
for  the  redemption  of  the  king  from  captivity,  the 
ceremony  of  making  his  eldest  son  a  knignt,  or 
marrying  his  eldest  daughter. 

3.  That  for  the  imposing  of  any  other  tax^  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  other  tenants  of  the  crown 
should  be  summoned  to  parliament;  having  forty 
days  notice  of  the  time,  and  occasion,  for  which,  the^ 
are  summoned.^ 

4»  That  no  freeman  shall  be  taken,  nor  im* 
prisoned,  nor  deprived  of  his  property,  or  liberties, 
nor  be  outlawed,  nor  banished,  but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  equals ;  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

5.  That  no  man  shall  be  fined  in  more  than  a  just 
proportion  to  his  offence.  And  that  the  fine  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  ruinous;  but  shall  always  leave  the 
person  fined  in  possession  of  the  tools,  or  other  means^ 
whereby  he  has  been  wont  to  gain  his  livelihood. 
So  that  the  merchant  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his 
merchandize ;  nor  yet  the  bondman,  or  villain,  as  he 
was  called,  of  his  cart  and  plough. 

6.  The  court  of  Common  rleas,  in  which  all 

Suestions  of  law  between  subject  and  subject  were 
ecided,  was  no  longer  to  move  about  with  the  king, 
but  to  be  held  in  some  fixed  place. 

7.  The  king  was  not  to  sell^  deny,  or  delay,  right 
or  justice  to  any  one. 

8.  County  assizes  to  be  held  once  a  year ;  by 
judges  sent  into  the  country,  aided  by  certaii^ 
knights  in  the  shire. 
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9.  One  meioure  and  Wright  UUihe  used  throngh- 
ttxt  the  kingdom. 

10.  All  merchants,  unl^ds  the  contrary  be  piib-^ 
fidj  notified,  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the 
kingdom  and  quit  it  in  safety ;  t6  move  about,  or 
remain,  for  buying  and  selling.  And  the  merchants 
of  a  nation  going  to  war  with  England  are  only  to 
be  arrested,  without  injury  to  their  persons  or  pro- 

Eerty,  till  it  be  known  how  the  English  merchants 
ate  been  used  in  their  country.  And  if  the  Ertg- 
Ksh'  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  uninjdred,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  hostile  nation  here  shall  be  treated 
in  like  manner. 

•  11.  Every  person  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, and  to  eiiter  it  again  in  safety ;  except  outlaws, 
or  persons  under  arrest. 

12,  Lastly;  all  the  privileges  granted  or  con* 
firmed  by  the  king  to  his  nobles  and  tenants,  in -this 
charter,  are  in  like  manner  to  be  allowed  by  the 
prelates,  nobles  and  gentry,  to  their  dependents.' 

Thus,  by  the  blessing  of  Got),  were  the  folly  and 
misrule  of  king  John  made  the  means  of  uniting  the 
English  nobility  and  bishops  to  bring  about  a  mea- 
isure,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have  been  far 
beyond  what  they  could  foresee.  In  these  charters 
the  great  landmarks  of  English  liberty  were  laid 
down ;  and  in  the  worst  times  they  have  nOver, 
since,  been  whoHy  removed. 

The  pious  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  have  taught 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  the  hearts  of  princes  are 
under  the  rule  and  governance  of  God,  and  that 
He  doth  dispose  and  turn  them,  as  it  seemeth  best 
to  His  godly  wisdom.  And  if  this  guiding  influence 
may  ever  be  known  by  its  effects,  there  is  enough 
to  call  forth  our  thankfulness  in  the  liberality  and 
integrity,  with  which  the  hearts  of  these  English 
nobles  were  disposed  to  regulate  their  ccmduct  on 
this  great  occasion. 
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We  faave  seen  that,  when  the  king  had  rejected 
theii'  petition  with  scorn>  they  were  not  provoked 
thereby  to  advance  against  their  sovereign,  and 
attack  his  person ;  but  drew  off  their  forces,  and 
contented  themselves  with  reducing  some  of  his  cas- 
ties,  that  their  stores  and  garrisons  might  not  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  enslaving  the  nation.  And 
wheji  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  settle 
the  government  as  they  chose,  they  yet  so  far  re- 
spected the  rights  of  the  king,  as  well  as  their  own, 
that  no  proposal  was  made  to  imprison  or  dethrone 
him.  Neither  did  they  use  their  superiority  to  bar- 
gain for  additional  titles  for  any  of  their  party ;  nor 
for  grants  of  estates ;  nor  for  privileges  which  should 
exempt  them  from  taxation,  by  transferring  the  bur- 
den  to  those  who  were  less  able  to  make  resistance. 
But  they  generously  made  it  a  part  of  their  covenant 
with  the  king,  that  their  inferbrs  should  receive, 
from  them,  the  like  benefits  to  those  which  thev  had 
asked  for  themselves  from  him.  Nor  did  they  rorget 
what  Was  due  to  others,  who  had  no  representatives 
in  the  council  assembled  at  Runnimead ;  but  wisely 
provided  for  the  safety  of  foreign  merchants ;  and 
nobly  remembered,  that  the  cart  and  plough  of  the 
'  despised  bondman  provided  him  with  bread,  and 
had  therefore  a  claim,  as  well  as  the  baron's  lands, 
to  be  protected  from  an  oppressive  sentence. 

It  has  been  Vemarked  of  these  last  provisions  in 
Magna  Charta,  that  nothing  80'disinterested,'or  so 
liberal,  ever  entered  into  any  of  those  stipulationa 
which  the  nobles  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
have,  each  in  their  turn,  exacted  at  different  periods 
from  their  respective  sovereigns.  And  He  who 
observes,  to  bless,  even  the  gift  of  ^  cup  of  cold 
ktater  *,  seems  to  have  accepted  this  care  tot  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  to  repay  it  a  thousand-fold. 
For  whilst  the  far  'more  powerful  nobles  of  those 

•  Matt.  X  4S. 
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dountries  sooli  lost  all  they  had  covenanted  fbr»  imd 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  have  their  sovereigns  be-^ 
come  their  absolute  masters^  the  liberties  of  England 
have  been  most  providentially  preserved^  and  have 
gradually  spread  wider,  as  each  class  of  society  has 
become  more  fit  to  receive  such  blessings. 

The  names  of  those  true  patriots  who  took  the 
lead  in  framing  the  Great  Charter,  or  in  constr^iin- 
ing  the  king  to  ratify  it,  should  ever  be  had  in  honor 
by  the  people  of  England*  But  such  are  the  dan-^ 
gers  which  surround  greatness,  that,  whilst  humbler 
families  have  increased,  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  both  in  numbers  and  importance,  these  noble 
names  have  nearly  all  become  extinct.  And  though 
the  ancient  baronies  of  that  age  pass  on  to  the  chil- 
dren of  daughters  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of  male 
heirs,  yet,  even  thus,  the  only  titles  of  these  bene-* 
factors  of  their  country  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants, 
are  those  of  the  Earl  Marshall,  and  of  the  barons 
Percy,  De  Roos,  Say,  Fitzgerald,  SackviUe,  and 
Zouch* 

But  though  the  nobles  who  obtained,  from  king 
John,  the  signing  of  Mkgna  Charta,  sought  no  in- 
crease of  honours  or  wealth  for  themselves,  they 
(lad  too  often  witnessed  his  indifierence  to  oaths 
and  covenants  not  to  feel  it  necessary,  that  the  nation 
should  have  some  farther  security  than  his  mere 
signature,  for  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Charter. 

.  It  was  therefore  stipulated  that  five-and-twenty 
barons  should  be  chosen,  to  act  as  conservators  of 
the  Charter.  And  the  king  found  himself  obliged 
to  consent,  that,  if  he  or  his  officers  should  viomte 
any  of  its  conditions;  four  of  these  twenty-five 
should  be  authorised  to  request  that  he  would  cor- 
rect what  had  been  thus  done  amiss.  And  if  he 
should  fail  to  comply  with  their  request,  within  40 
'^e  four  baroDffi  were  to  call  upon  their  col- 
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league's  fo  join  in  any  measured,  necessary  to  com-^ 

Eel  the  king  to  compUancei  short  of  an  attack  upon 
is  person,  or  family. 

This  stipulation  was  quite  needful  with  a  man  on 
whose  integrity  no  confidence  could  possibly  be 
placed.  Indeed  the  king  and  the  barons  had 
scarcely  separated,  before  some  of  the  latter  re-' 
ceived  information,  that  he  was  already  taking  mea« 
fiures  to  enable  him  to  violate  the  Charter  with 
impunity*  But  when  they  would  have  remonstrated 
with  him,'  he  took  his  oatik  to  them,  that  he  hadi 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  had  no  such  inten- 
tions as  they  suspected.  Yet  it  was  but  too  tme^ 
that  he  had  already  sent  to  several  of  those  foreign- 
ers, whom  he  had  preferred  trusting  with  the  govern^ 
ment  of  his  castles,  because  they  had  no  interest  in 
the. liberties  of  the^ nation;  and  had  desired  them 
to  collect  forthwith  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores.  He 
bad  also  given  instructions  to  some  of  his  courtiers 
to  repair  to  the  pope,  and  solicit  him  to  annul  the 
Charter.  And  he  was  preparing  letters  to  be  sent 
abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  over  military 
adventurers;  with  offers  of  distributing  amongst 
them  the  spoils  and  property  of  the  English  no« 
bility. 

,  When  Innocent  heard  how  the  barons  had  cur-< 
tailed  the  royal  authority,  in  a  kingdom  where  he 
had  meant  that  the  kings  should  henceforward  be 
the  tools  of  the  popes,  he  swore,  for  he  was  very 
much  given  to  such  ill  language,  that  their  misbe« 
haviour  should  not  go  unpunished*  And,  as  a  first 
step  towards  undoing  what  they  had  done  so  well, 
he  and  his  cardinals  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Great 
Charter;  and  pronounced  it  nuU  and  void» 
He  next  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  )|*,?  ' 
to  all  Christian  people,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  John  as  a  converted  character ;  attributed  the 
conduct  of  the  barons  to  the  instigation  of  Satan  ; 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  deciding  disputes 
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between  them  and  their  king ;  and  asserted  that»  as 
the  kingdom  of  England  was  become  the  property 
of  the  papal  see,  John  could  neither  makeji  nor  con-^ 
sent  tOy  any  change  in  its  constitution,  without  his 
permission*  The  pope  added,  that  the  king  had 
nevertheless  been  terrified  into  consenting  to  such 
terms  as  were  not  only  base  and  degrading,  but 
illegal  and  unjust.  *  The  Lord,  however/  he  pro- 
ceededy  *  has  said  to  us  in  the  prophet,  /  kane  set 
thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kifigdoms,  to  root 
4}ut  and  to  pull  doum,  to  build  and  to  plant  */ 

Acting,  therefore)  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
men  of  that  generation  were  so  unacquainted  with 
Scripture  as  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  in 
these  words  described  the  power  which  God  intended 
to  confer  upon  the  popes,  Innocent  next  laid  a  curse 
upon  the  king,  if  he  should  observe  the  Charter ; 
and  upon  the  barons,  if  they  should  presume  to 
require  its  observance,  now  that  it  was  annulled  and 
quashed  by  a  papal  sentence. 
.  Under  the  same  date  the  pope  wrote  to  the  barons, 
recommending  them  ^  to  show  that  they  could  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity ;'  by  giving  up  Magna  Charta, 
and  making  due  apologies^  and  proper  satisfaction  to 
their  king.  He  also  required  them  to  send  depu« 
ties  to  wait  upon  him,  and  bear,  from  his  mouth, 
what  laws  he  would  allow  the  English  nation  fbr  its 
future  government. 

To  these  insolent  documents  the  barons  blui^y 
replied,  that  they  would  not  desist  from  what  they 
had  undertaken.  And  some  churchman  taught 
them  to  give  the  pope  a  rebuke  in  their  turn ;  re- 
minding him  in  their  answer,  that  another  prophet 
has  said.  Woe  unto  them  which  justify  the  wicked 
for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of 
the  righteom  +. 

After  this  the  pope  called    them  worse  than 

^  Jer.  i.  la  t  Isa.  v.  83. 
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Saracehs ;  and  ordered  the  archbishop  to  ciirse  them 
with  .bell^  book^  and  candle.  But  the  patriotic 
LangtOH'. declined  compliance  with  this  .order ;  for 
which  being  suspended  by  Pandulf  he  went  to  Rome, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  convincing  the  pope,  that 
neither  the  -barons  nor  he  had  done  any  thing  de? 
serving  of  condemnation.  .  Innocent^  howeveri  con- 
fiirmed  the  suspension ;  and  refused  to  allow  of  his 
returning  to  England.  But  the,  popular  character 
and  example  of  Langton  led  many  others  of  the 
English  clergy 9  to  affect  to.  consider  the  order^o^ 
excommunication  as  obtained  by  deceiving  the  pope ; 
and.  therefore  ..of  no  validity.  Whilst  the  barony 
spoke  out  more  boldly ;  and  said,  that  the  pope  had 
no.  right  to  interfere  in  lay-matters ;  because  the 
liOrd'had  given  Peter  and  his  successors  no  au« 
thory^  save  in  ecclesiastic  questions.  ^  Where/ 
th^y  exclaimed^  *.  will  the  insatiable  avarice  of  these 
Rpmans  stop  ?  They  are  successors  of  ConstantinCi 
not  of  Peteri  whom  they  imitate  not  in.  their  cop* 
duct ;  nor  have  they  any  right  to  a  power  like  .his ; 
for  they  deserve  it, not.  They  are  mere  vulgar 
wretches,  who  know  nothing  of  arms,  or  gallantry ; 
and  yet  would,  rule  fill  the  world  with  their  excom? 
munications ;  whilst  they  are  themselves  but  low- 
bred, usurers,  who  have  risen  in  the  church  by  forr 
bidden  bribes/ 

Such  language  betrayed  the  pride  of  the  speakers, 
as«  forcibly  as  it  expressed  their  disgust  at  the.  sel- 
fishness of  ithe  papal  court.  But  a  power  like  that 
of  the  popes,  whose  strength  could  only  lie  in  the 
opinion  men  entei^tained  of  it,  was  already  tottering 
to  its  downfall,  when  the  clergy  could  refuse  to  be 
its,  blind  instruments,  and  the  nobility  ventured  to 
speak  of  it  so  contemptuously.  And  thus  are  the 
wicked  continually  taken  in  the  devices  that  they 
have  imagined*  The  crafty  policy- with  which  In- 
nocent had  watched  Jojho*s  follies  and  crimes,  not  to 
correct  tfaemj  but  to  take  advantage,  of  his. errors, 
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seemed  for  a  little  while  to  have  been  most  triumph- 
antly successful ;  but  this  success  had  only  served 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  thorough 
worldliness,  and  the  unbounded  ambition  of  these 

Sretended  representatives  of  the  meek  and  holy 
esus ;  and  it  filled  our  countrymen  with  such  a 
salutary  jealousy  of  papal  interfi^ence  in  civil  mat- 
ters, as  never  left  them  from  this  time  forward ;  till 
England  also  threw  off  the  spiritual  bondage  of 
ponery. 

in  the  meanwhile  king  John,  restless  under  the 

restraint  imposed  upon  him,  had  been  moving  here 

and  there ;  and  his  subjects,  at  one  time,  believed 

.    .he  had  begun  to  turn  pirate.    But  he  was 

1215.   ^^^  ^^  Dover,  preparing  for  the  transport 

and  reception  of  a  host  of  pennyless  knights, 

men  ready  to  sell  their  blood  and  their  consciences 

for  gold,  robbers  and  freebooters,  who  drawn  by 

his  promises  and  the  hopes  of  plunder,  were  already 

collected  in  great  numbers,  from  various  quartersj 

on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent. 

Several  thousands  of  these  adventurers  embarking 
from  Calais,  were  met  by  a  violent  storm ;  and,  being 
driven  to  the  north  by  the  t^pest,  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  When 
their,  dead  bodies  were  cast  upon  the  shore,  the 
nun^ber  of  women  and  children,  whose  corpses  were 
minded  with  the  rest,  convinced  the  English  that 
the  mvaders,  from  whom  they  had  thus  been  saved 
without  any  exertions  of  their  own,  had  intended  to 
fix  their  families  here ;  as  in  a  conquered  land,  of 
which  each  combatant  expected  to  receive  his  share. 
Yet  the  crowds  of  mercenaries,  who  crossed  over 
from  other  ports  were  still  numerous  enough  to  form 
two  armies,  such  as  the  barons  were  unprepared  to 
meet  in  the  field.  To  satisfy  his  revenge  and  attach 
these  hungry  hirelings  to  his  service,- John  marched 
them  overdue  country  from  the  British  Channel  to 
^e  Forth;  encouraging  them  to  pillage  and  destroy 
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the  iifiansionii  imd  pfbperty  of  the  nobles^  Iri  the 
tnorning  he  would  set  fire,  litrith  his  owA  hatids,  t6 
the  house  in  which  he  had  slept  for  the  night ;  and, 
with*  such  an  example  befote  them,  his  followers 
deduced  towns  and  villages  to  ashes;  robbing  the 
tin&rmed  countryman  ^  and  tOrtutifig  the  cltiisen/tiU 
he  confessed  to  these  Jobbers  where  he  had  hoped 
to  conceal' his  money. 

-  When  the  barons  saw  the  kiiig  proceed  iri  this 
manner,  as  though  he  had  resolved  to  reduce  £n« 
gland  into  a  frightful  desert,  and  to  leave  thefi^  no 
alternative  but  rebellion^  or  i*uin  and  death,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  offer  the  crown  of  England 
to  some  person  capable  of  rescuing  the  country  from 
the  lawlesi&  marauders,  who  were  thus  desolating 
it  in  every  direction.  And  as  most  of  these  foreigners 
were  subjects  of  the  king  of  France,  they  fixed  upon 
hii^  son  Louis ;  hoping,  that  at  his  summons,  half 
the  mercenaries  would  immediately  quit  John ;  and 
that  the  misery  of  a  long  civil  war  might  thus  be 
avoided. 

The  pope,  however,  ordered  the  king  of  France 
to  abstain  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  k  king-i> 
dom^  subject,  he  said,  to  the  Roman  See^  But 
Philip  answered,  that  England  neither  did,  nor 
ever  should^  belong  to  the  pope.  And  he  was  ae« 
conded  in  this  declaration  by  his  nobles ;  who  as^^ 
serted,  with  one  voice^  that  no  king  could  of  his 
own  will  give  away  his  kingdom,  or  make  it  tributary 
to  any  foreign  power,  transferring  the  barons  of  the 
land  like  so  many  slaves. 

In  May,  1S16,  Louis  set  sail  from  Calais  with  a 
fleet  of  680  vessels.  John  was  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  Ddver,  with  a  numerous  army  under  hii^ 
command ;  but,  never  courageous  except  in  face  of 
the  weak,  he  broke  up  his  camp  before  the  French 
could  land ;  and  fled  across  the  country,  spreading 
desolation  as  he  went,  till  he  had  reached  Bristol, 
and  so  put  the  whole  breadth  of  England  between 
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himself  and  his  enemies.  The  roa4  was  thus  left 
open  to  Louisy  who  was  received  with  great  joy  in 
Londoni  which  the  barons  had  hitherto  kept  pos- 
session of/  and  thereby  preserved  from  pillage.  In 
London,  the  nobility  did  homage .  to  the  French 
prince ;  who,  in  return,  swore  upon  the  Gospel  to 
restore  the  authority  of  their  good  laws,  and  to  re- 
instate them  in  all  their  rights  and  possessions. 

And  now  England  appeared,  about  to  purchase 
its  escape  from  present  tyranny,  at  no  less  a  price 
than  that  of  becoming  henceforward  a  province  of 
France.  But  from  this  it  was  saved  by  the  timely 
death  of  king  John ;  who  was  still  ravaging  the 
distant  counties  with  a  flying  army,  when  he  was 
made  to  find  that  though  his  cowardice  might  keep 
him  out  of  reach  of  the  sword  of  human  vengeance, 
there  is  no  way  of  escaping  the  power  of  God  in 
that  day  of  destruction  for  which  the  wicked  is  re- 
served  *p  until  he  hath  done  his  appointed  work  as 
the, scourge,  if  he  be  such,  of  a  sinful  people. 

The  king  was  on  his  way  from  Norfolk  into  Lin- 
colnshire, and  had  himself  crossed  the  Wash  in 
safety ;  when  the  train  of  carts  which  carried  his  plate, 
jewels,  and  treasure,  coming  upon  a  quicksand,  and 
being  thus  overtaken  by  the  tide  where  it  meets  the 
stream  of  the  Welland,  were  all  lost,  with  the  horses 
and  drivers. 

The  irritation  of  John,  on  finding  himself  deprived 
in  such  a  manner  of  his  valuables,  had  wrought  him 
into  a  fever,  before  he  reached  the  monastery  of 
Swinshead ;  and  there  he  indulged  in  large  draughts 
of  new  Cyder,  and  in  eating  a  quantity  of  .peaches. 

The  next  morning  he  was  exceedingly  ill ;  but 

was  conveyed  in  a  utter  to   Sleaford,  and  thence 

o  t  19     ^^  Newark ;  where  after  a  few  days  he  ex- 

'    pired,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 

eighteenth  of  his  reign,      y 

*  Job  xxi.  SO. 
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He  had  desired. to. be  buried  in  Worcester  cathe- 
dral; that  St.  Wulstan  *  might  take  charge  of  his 
body  and.  soul.  There  his  mouldered  corpse  was^  a 
few  years  ago^  exposed  to  view;  and  the  cowl  of  a 
monk  was  found  upon  his  head.  For  they  who  }iad 
passed  their  lives  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
every  passion  and  every  lust,  were  then  permitted 
by  their  blind  guides  to  hope,  that  if  their  bodies 
were  found  in  the  supposed  livery  of  mortification 
and'self-denial,  it  might  lead  their  all-seeing  Judge 
to  overlook  what  had  really  been  their  habits.  Even 
Matthew  Paris,  the  honest  monk  of  St.  Alban's  abbey, 
whose  faithful ,  pen.  would  not  disguise  any  man's 
vices  to  flatter  greatness,  after  relating  the  wickedr 
ness  of  John  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  sub- 
ject, a  king,  and  a  creature  bom  to  glorify  bis  Crea- 
tor, habitually  and  flagrantly  violating  every  duty 
towards  man  and  towards  'God,  finishes  bis  history 
with  saying,  that  some  good  works  which  the  king 
did  in  this  life,  will  speak  *  for  him  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Christ ;  inasmuch  as  he  built  a  monastery  at 
Beaulieu ;  and,  when  dying,  bequeathed  an  estate 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  to  Croxton  Abbey.'  So  piti- 
fully, defective  have  the  wisest  men's  notions  of  the 
heinousness  of  sin  ever  been,  in  ages  or  countries 
where  the  Scriptures  are  but  little  read. 

But  though  the  Almighty  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
forgotten.  He  was  even  then  visibly  preparing  bless- 
ings for.  generations  which  should  again  be  taught 
to  honour  His  holy  word. 

Perhaps  in  no  period  of  English  history  were  the 
events  which  occurred,  and  the  characters  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  them,  more  undeniably  bene- 
ficial in  the  end,  to  the  great  interests  of  our  nation, 
than  in  this  reign.  And  yet  human  wisdom  would 
certainly  never  have  devised  such  means  for  bene- 
fitting any  country,  as  subjecting  it  to  a  foolish  arid 

•  See  p.  277. 
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wieked  monarch  like  John  i  and  exposing  it  fit  the 
same  time^  to  such  politic  and  powerful  enemies 
of  its  prosperity  and  independence,  as  Philip  and 
pope  Innocent. 

The  crimes  and  the  cowardiceof  king  John,  com^- 
bined  with  the  abilities  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
of  Philip,  were  first  useful  to  England,  by  separat-^ 
ing  from  it  the  greater  part  of  those  French  pro« 
vinces  which  had  been  subject  to  king  Henry  II. 
Had  they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of 
England,  the  revenues  raised  on  one  side  of  the 
channel  would  hare  been  employed  to  enslave  the 
other,  by  monarchs  greedy  of  power ;  and  a  prudent 
use  of  the  domains  which  he  inherited  in  France, 
would  probably  have  enabled  John,  or  his  suecessorsi 
to  conquer  that  kingdom.  In  which  case  England 
would  have  been  deserted  by  its  sovereigns  for  the 
richer  country ;  and  a  monarch  tmiting  the  resourees 
of  both  kingdoms,  might  have  erected  a  despotic  go^ 
vernment  over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  makingr  it  easy 
for  the  pope,  by  an  alliance  with  him,  to  keep  all 
souls  enslaved. 

Instead  of  such  a  disastrous  extension  of  their 
dominions,  the  kings  of  England  began,  from  this 
period,  to  be  Enghshmen  agam  ;  sharing,  in  many 
respects,  the  same  feelings  and  same  interests  as 
their  subjects.  And  the  pecuniary  wants  of  its  so- 
vereigns, after  they  ceased  to  have  any  sources  of 
income  from  abroad,  enabled  the  English  to  purchase 
some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  our  constitution,  in 
a  peaceable  manner,  by  making  them  the  conditions 
on  which  supplies  of  money  were  granted. 

It  has  been  already  observed  how  useful  was  In- 
nocent's encroaching  spirit;  first,  in  leading  him  to 
force  upon  the  king  an  able  and  patriotic  statesman, 
as  head  of  the  English  Church ;  and  then,  in  tempt- 
ing him  to  abuse  nb  influence,  till  he  had  taught  all 
classes  to  be  jealous  of  the  papal  power. 

Lastly,  all  these  things  worked  togetheri  with  the 
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weakness  and  wickedness  of  Johni  to  bring  about 
the  demandi  and  the  concession  of  a  charter  of 
liberties^  so  drawn  up  that  the  nobles  and  people 
should,  henceforward,  have  a  common  interest  in 
upholding  its  authority. 

The  arrival  at  a  period  from  which  the  kings  of 
England  were  to  cease  being  foreigners  ;  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  general  abhorrence  of  papal  tyranny, 
smce  its  establishment ;  and  the  signature  of  Magna 
Charta,  form  an  important  asra  in  the  growth  of 
our  national  constitution.  They  are  like  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  dawn ;  but  there  was  still  a  long 
hour  of  darkness  to  be  passed.  At  this  time,  indeed^ 
the  natives  of  Spain,  and  still  more  those  of  Italy, 
had  far  brighter  prospects  than  our  forefathers ;  but 
the  night  returned  upon  them;  and  their  loss  should 
force  us  to  acknowledge,  with  overflowing  hearts, 
that  to  the  free  bounty  of  God  alone  we  owe  it,  that 
our  more  favoured  country  reposes  in  light  and 
liberty.  The  same  mercy  which  has  been  seen,  so 
conspicuously,  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  our  present 
blessings,  was  equally  needed  to  provide  instruments, 
who  should  water  the  plants;  and  it  was  as  gra- 
ciously afforded  to  give  the  increase ;  or  we  should 
never  have  tasted  the  fruits. 
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